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Part VI—The Bible and the Ancient 








Pa im 


\ SPECIAL OFFER 
pronouncinc BIBLE 


The kind of Bible that should ‘be in 
every household. Its 410 pages of helps, 
if bound alone would be’ worth more than 
the price at which we offer the complete 


book—one of the most complete student 
volumes ever offered. 





Contains in addition to the 1149 pages 
of the books of the Bible, 16 pages of 
,~ colored maps, 16 pages of plates and 410 
pages of helps to a proper understanding 
of the Bible, as follows: 


Part I—On the study of the Bible. 

Part II—The Construction and History of the Bible. 

Part II1I—The Books of the Bible and the Apocrypha. 
SIZE 5% x 8% INCHES Part [V—The Chronology and History of the Bible 

LONG PRIMER TYPE and its Related Periods. 

Part V—Special Topics. 


SPECIMEN OF TYPE 





Monuments. 
Part VII—The Land and the Bible. ~ to they gave| OVER our cattle, at their pleasure, and 
Parr VIIIT—The Famous International Griuing |W2 are in great distress. — 

Word Book. shoulder. | 38 And because of all this we make 


j@ Bure covenant, and write it; and 
Part IX—Maps and Plans of Herod’s 11 protract |* < a re tes riests 
Temple, from recent surveys. them. ait ger it. wre 

These Aids are divided into .nine § Jerz7, 25 CHAPTER 10. 


parts, as shown above, each part containing soocteeT teenie Ee poles kena domatoes ta choen 
the covenant, 


4 Points of 


from four to eleven Topics, by such men Tale of OW ‘those that sealed « Na 
as Rev. James Stalker; Rev. John H. yews! ’ 7 poet yt 
Vinicént, LL.D.; ‘Rev. Philip Schaff, eee ns See nee 
D.D., LL.D.; Rev. Charles H. H. Wright, D.D.; Rev. Alfred Plumer, M.A.,D.D.; 
William R. Harper, Ph}D.; Rev. J. P. Landis, D.D., Ph.D.; ‘Rev. Hugh Macmillan, 
D.D., LL.D.; Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D. and a_host of others, throwing light on 


the History and Study of the Scriptures. 
_ The-self-pronouncing feature tells, how the Biographical and 
Geographical names should be pronounced. 
Bound in French morocco divinity circuit; round corners; red under 
gold edges, extra grained lining to the edge. 


; If sent b il,.29c. additional. 
aa pes " gasx 8 5C “ The lawaat price ics a Bible 


of this quality has ever been sold. 
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Frontispiece, JOHN Fox, JR. 

An Instructed Public 

In Time of Yore (poem) 

Timely Topics ..... om Babine 
The Educational Exhibit a at the St. ‘leh Fair—The Lesttens Pontus Seen on Exhibition— 
The Warrant of John Bunyan Sold—The Book-Crisis in France—Mr. Leadbeater and Theo- 
sophy— Maxwell Sommerville. 


Authors at Their Work . . 


Agnes Repplier. . 
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A Plan to Entomb Revolutionary Heroes . ee eee ee ee oe 
Elizabethan Theatrical Performances ........... . . Albert Henry Smyth. 
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OB AS a ee |e 
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EE ae ee ee eee 
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Spencer’s Autobiography ese ee 


June (poem) ‘ 

Book News Biographies Gi Steer Rasy aikatle ea. G0 cole, hc. te) ube «cee Ria neato ee CIO AT OG 
With the New Books .... oe eo ee LAlcott Williams, LL.D. . 
The Transgression of Andrew Vane tevien? . 5 eee Aaa ae we! 
Handbooks to Nature’s Heart . . 


Good Books for Summer Reading . os 
The Crossing—The Cost—By Snare of Sase-<teiiinee ‘of Nijo— The a ieee 
Ways of Braithe-—The Light of the Star. 


Reviews 


Fiction .... © ieee 
Issues of Life—The C ourt ‘of Sethunen The Bright ee of nn hasten ‘Tee Laser Ad- 
ventures of Wee Macgreegor—The Woman With the Fan—High Noon—Bruvver Jim’s Baby— 
The Steps of Honour—Dorothea—Felice Constant—Evelyn Byrd—Four Roads to Paradise— 
Anna, the Adventuress—The Silent Places. 


Books of General Interest . t 
The Views About Hamlet—The E visto “a Chesteer in ide Crock Piilesdphers—A Historic 
View of the New Testament—The Life of Robert Burns—The Self-Portraiture of Jesus. 


Asked and Answered 

Books That Are to Come 

Educational 
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BOOK 


IMPORTANT 


NOW 


Azalim 
A Romance of Old Judea 


By MARK ASHTON 
Author of “ She Stands Alone”’ 


I12mo, decorated cover, with colored 
frontispiece and eight reproductions 


$1.50. 


“ The story is clear cut and straight- 


from rare old prints 


forward, and we feel that we are |) 
breathing the atmosphere of the | 
period. It is brilliant with descriptions }} 


of the life of the times, with vivid pic- 





























tures of the hideous rites of Baal- 





















































worship and the beauty and simplicity \ 
of the teachings of the prophet Elijah. 
There is wealth of incident, unique situations 


and, always, swift actiun.’’— Boston Herald. 


NEWS 


READY 


The Bright 


Face of Danger 


The New Novel 
By 
ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS 


Author of “‘An Enemy to the King,’’ 
“Philip Winwood,’’ etc., etc. 


Illustrated by H. C. Epwarps. $1.50 





““Mr. Stephens has fairly outdone 
himself; and we thank him heartily. 
THE BrRiGHT FACE OF DANGER is 
spirited, entertaining, rational and 
convincing. The rapid movement of 
































the story carries everything before it. 
If there were more stories like it the 
historical novel would be in no danger of falling 
into disrepute.” —Boston Transcript 


READY JUNE FIRST 


The Watchers 
of the Trails 


By 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS | 


Author of “The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood,” ‘‘ Earth’s Enigmas,” 
‘‘The Kindred of the Wild,’’ etc 
etc., with 50 full-page plates and 
many decorations by CHARLES LIv- 
INGSTON BuLL. Square I2mo, uni- 
form with ‘*The Kindred of the 
Wild,”’ $2.00. 

Professor Roberts is the master of 








the literature of Nature and Animal 
Life. Critics all agree in giving his works pre- 
eminence for sympathy, knowledge and literary 


power. 


The Second 
Mrs. Jim 


By 
STEPHEN CONRAD 


Large 16mo, cloth, decorated cover, 
$1.00. 


The story of a shrewd and buxom 
spinster who marries a prosperous 
farmer with two boys; and of the 
ensue and 
Full 
of quaint philosophy and humor, this 


domestic tangles which 
their satisfactory unravelling. 
new conception of the stepmother 
heroine in popular fiction is destined 
Dooley’’ and “ The Self-Made 


Merchant ’’ in its exposition of a phase of Amezi- 


to rank with ‘*Mr, 


can life, 


L. C. Page G Company, Boston 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 








BOOK NEWS 





——A NEW NOVEL— 
—— by E. L. VOYNICH, —— 





== Author of “Jack Raymond,” “ The Gadfly,” —= 


LIVE LATHAM 


i 
A piece of fiction which will certainly create more 
| 
| 





discussion than anything that has yet been written by 
the author of “The Gadfly” and “ Jack Raymond.” 
It is a story of Russia, dramatic and surprising, both 
as a love-story and as an “inside” picture of life in 





the Czar’s domain. Mrs. Voynich has written a 
really extraordinary book. Fourteen years of work 
have entered into its composition. Cloth, $1.50 


THE ISSUE 34 


== By GEORGE MORGAN 





“ By long odds the most striking “ The best Civil War novel in years, 
literary event of the year.”’—Philadel- Superior to * The Crisis.’ ”— Pittsburg 
me phia North American. Gazette. 
_ “It has a wide sweep. It is full of “Mr. Morgan has lifted the battle- 
~ vigorous movement, of vivid, stirring fields of the South from their provin- 
ee pictures. Its turns and phrases are sur- cial setting and marked them on the 
thi: prising, startling. It will gratify and great war map of the world.”—New 
ai satisfy the reader.” —New York Sun. York Evening Post. 


ned 


lade 


With Frontispiece and Five Drawings by——————— 
—— GEORGE A. WILLIAMS. $1.50 = 


Publishers J . B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 
0 pete: 


1e7i- 
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BOOK NEWS 


NEW SORIBNER FICTION 


HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN 


MARY_TAPPAN 
WRIGHT 


™ F 


QUILLER-COUCH 


BEATRIX 
DEMAREST 


THE BY-WAYS OF BRAITHE 


A novel of striking plot and alluring mystery by the author of ‘‘The House 
on the Hudson,” 12mo, $1.50 


TOMASO’S FORTUNE 


‘‘ Good stories, well told." — New York Evening Post. 
‘‘ He never wrote a better book” — New York Tribune. 12mo, $1.50 


THE TEST 


‘*A remarkakle story of conscience.’ —Mew }ork Sun. 
“Intense human interest holds one to the last paragraph ""—.S¢. Louts 
Globe- Democrat. I2mo, $1.50 


FORT AMITY 


A brilliant novel of adventure in the French and Indian War, full of 


exciting action. 12mo, $1 50 


THE PASTIME OF ETERNITY 


‘« A story that is decidedly out of the common.””-—A. Y. Evening Mail. 
‘* There is quality and distinction.”—. Y. Zu'g Post. 12mo, $1.50 


THE PANCHRONICON 


‘‘ Truly a Stocktonian conceit, one diverting situation following another.” 
— Washington Star. 12mo, $1.50 


BRAVE HEARTS 


The very romance of the horse-race saturates the pages of this most enter- 
taining book, I2mo, $1.50 


PEACE AND THE VICES 


“A story of life in our own navy, which shows a thorough knowledge of 
service conditions,” — Army and Navy Journal. 


CYNTHIA’S REBELLION 


A brilliant story of a summer courtship with all the modern complications. 
I2mo, $1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





ations. 
$1.50 








BOOK NEWS 


THOMAS EDITH 
NELSON VVHARTON 
PAGE 


The first volume of 
Short Stories from his 
pen since 1894 





THE DESCENT 
orf MAN 


Showing to the full her striking gift for writing the 


R ms F [) short story. 


IN THE Illustrated 12mo, $1.50 


BONE — 


The stories have, in Jarge measure, those dis- 
tinguished qualities which have made his great J Sanctuary, Illustrated, $1.50 Crucial Instances, $1.50 
repute and popularity, and the book represents his J The Valley of Decision, $1.50 The Touchstone, $1 25 
maturity as a story teller. The Greater Inclination, $1.50 


OTHER FICTION BY MRS. WHARTON 


JAMES B. CONNOLLY 
Author of “Out of Gloucester” 


M®: CONNOLLY’S daring sail-carrying Gloucester skippers here 
play their parts in a romance of sailor’s love and prowess which 
will rank with the small group of LASTING SEA FICTION. 


The novel is the fulfilment of the great promise of his spirited short 
stories of the sea. 


For the first time women enter among Mr. Connolly's characters and 
play their part in a story as full of go as the song of ‘‘ Nancy Lee,’’ and the book closes witha great 
race which will be MEMORABLE IN SAILOR FICTION. I2mo, $1.50 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS . NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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“THE BARRIER” 


By ALLEN FRENCH 


A novel of the attempts of a forceful, unscrupulous promoter 
to carry his success into society as well as business. He falls in 
love with the same vehemence and carelessness as to methods which 
characterize his financial operations. “The scene is a Massachusetts 
town, and the author pictures admirably the “ conservatism ”’ which 

, 


closes the doors of “society”’ to such a man while accepting his 


financial leadership. $1.50 
Also by MR. FRENCH 


“THE COLONIALS” 


A romance of Boston at the outbreak of the Revolution. The Brooklyn Eagle says : 


‘‘ Seldom are we favored with so strong, so symmetrical, so virile a work of romantic fiction.’’ 


Decorated from old prints. $1 50 


THE BEST RECENT FICTION 


THE DELIVERANCE By Ellen Glasgow 
‘¢ The best American novel of recent years.’’ Illustrated in Color, $1.50 


THE FUGITIVE By Ezra S. Brudno 


** Gives more real ideas of Russia than a duzen ponderous books of travel.’’ $4,50 


THE ISSUES OF LIFE By Mrs. John VanVorst 


‘* A novel of The Woman’s Club vs. The Home,’’ by the author of ** The Woman 
Who Toils.”” $1.50 


THE GREAT ADVENTURER By Robert Shackleton 


‘© A powerful political novel, earnest, ingenious and dignified.”’— Boston Herald. $1.50 


THE GORDON ELOPEMENT By Carolyn Wells and H. P. Taber 


‘© A bully little love story this—with no end of wit, tenderness and homely wisdom 


in it.’—N, Y. Evening Sun. With Frontispiece folder in color, $1.25 
IN THE RED HILLS By Elliot Crayton McCants 


‘¢ Fascinating, absorbing; one of the great novels of the year.’’— Newark Advertiser. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


COVNTRY LIFE $e DOVBLEDAY PAGE & CO | ) THE WORLDS | 


“IN AMERICA: | -34 VNION SQVARE - NEW YORK - - WORK | 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO.’S NEW FICTION 


An absorbing story of London life by a born storyteller. 


ANNA THE ADVENTURESS 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, author of “A Prince of Sinners,’’ Etc. 





Two sisters who look alike are the heroines of this ingenious novel. Sir John Ferringhall marries 
one, believing he is marrying the other, ‘The breathless complications that follow will wake up the most 
blasé novel reader,”’ says the Boston Herald. 


With 14 Illustrations. -{2mo. 320 Pages. $5.50 


A Modern Romance. A Story of the Plains. 
e e 9 a 
The Viking’s Skull |The Rainbow Chasers 
By JOHN R. CARLING, author of “ The By JOHN H. WHITSON, author of “ Barbara, 


’ 


Shadow of the Czar.’ A Woman of the West.”’ 


“An engrossing tale of love, adventure and ‘*The reviewer can pay no higher tribute than 
intrigue, the reading of which makes hours fly on | to say that he has thrice read it, and each time with a 
the wings of minutes.”"— Boston Herald. fresh interest and admiration.’’— New York Times. 

Illustrated. 350 Pages. $1.50 Illustrated. 393 Pages. $1.50 


The story of a man’s triumph over the flesh, 


THE WOOD CARVER OF ’LYMPUS 


By M. E. WALLER, author of “A Daughter of the Rich,” etc. 


Professor Harry Thurston Peck, editor of the Bookman, says: ‘‘It is a book which does one 
good to read and which is not readily forgotten ; for in it are mingled inextricably the elements 
of humor and pathos and also a strain of generous teeling which uplifts and humanizes.”’ 


With frontispiece by Chase Emerson. 31) Pages. 12mo. $1.50 


“A clever comedy.” “One of the best of the Summer novels,” 


A WOMAN’S | By the Good Sainte Anne 
WILL By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


By ANNE WARNER ’ re 
A clever story of the love affairs of vivacious Nancy Howard, 


An entertaining story of an | with a modern Quebec setting, by the author of “The Dominant 


American  widow’s summer | Strain,’’ etc. 
abroad. Frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens. 
eet 360 Pages. 12mo. 286 Pages. $1.25 


THE NORTH | Where the Tide | THE EFFENDI 
STAR Comes In 


A romance of the Soudan by 
FLORENCE BROOKS 


A tale of Norway in the Tenth A new pre-ent-day Virginian Se ee sea re 
Century by M. E, HENRY | romance by LUCY MEACHAM | WHITEHOUSE, author of “ The 
RUFFIN, THRUSTON. God of Things.” 


Illustrated. 356 Pages. Illustrated. 393 Pages. Illustrated. 414 Pages. 
$1.50 $3.50 $1.50 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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From the Secretary of the Treasury: 


“Your History of the Republican Party is an accurate and interesting 
record of the good work accomplished by the party, and will be of incalculable 
benefit to future generations. I take this opportunity to congratulate the author 
and publishers upon the splendid result of their labors.” 


(One of many letters received commending this 
most important work.) 


TheRepublican Party 


A History of Its Fifty Years’ Existence, together with a record 
of Its Measures and Its Leaders. 1854-1904. 


By FRANCIS CURTIS 


With a Foreword by President Roosevelt, and with Introductions from Hon.William P. Frve, 
Presiding Officer of the U. S. Senate, and from Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


2 vols. 8vo., with Photogravure Frontispieces, Net, $6.00 (Postage, 40c.). 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


r 


“A theme that so far as we are aware has no counterpart in I‘terature. It is 
something new, startling and daring.”"—San francisco Chronicle. 


WHEN IT WAS DARK 


The Story of a Great Conspiracy 


By Guy TuHorne. 12mo. Net, $1.20. (By mail, $1.35). 


N.Y. Sun: 
“A strange, dreadful and tremendous story.” 


St. James Gazette : 
“A remarkable book carried out with splendid audacity and with great 
ski]l in narration.” 

N.Y. Times. 
‘Intensely interesting and dramatic.” 

Nashville American: 
“The most enthralling and interesting work of fiction this reviewer has 
ever encountered.” 


New York |G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS | London 
Ser RIN RC ANS EERRE A SOI N ERIE 8 ERR 
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PHILLIPS 
NEW YORK 


McC.ure 
AND CO. 


Some of the best Spring fiction, 


reviewed by some of the best critics. 


THE SiLent Paces is “a stirring wildwood romance of devotion and 
daring and death,’’ says the New York Times. ‘* But you 
meet here more than the conflict with nature and the fever 
; of the man-hunt. There is a woman in it all—only an Indian 

Author of girl, to be sure, but a woman, and one eloquent of romance.”’ 
‘©The Blazed Trail.’’ Third Edition. 7 illustrations in color. $1.50. 


By Stewart Edward White, 


My Frienp Prospero “is a piece of pure romance,” says Hamilton 
W. Mabie, ‘‘of ‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box’ order, full of 


By Henry Harland, charm and gayety. It is a novel of entertainment pure and 
Author of simple, a modern fairy-tale of a very beguiling kind.’’ 
“<The Cardinals Snuff- Box.” Frontispiece in tint. $1.50. 








He THAT EatetH Breap witH Me: “A strong indictment of divorce,” 
Harry Thurston Peck says: ‘‘ exceedingly impressive. The 

By H. A. Mitchell Keays, narrative is written with intense conviction ; butfrom a literary 

: : and human point of view it is all the more impressive for 


Author of P 
ash a Lee that reason. 
‘Little Lords of Creation. Third Edition. $1.50. 














THE ADMIRABLE TINKER is “a rattling good story,” says Miss Jeannette 
ny Gilder, ‘* and there is as much good story as there is rattle. 
: From the beginning the reader is interested in the adventures 

Author of of this ‘ child of the world.’ . . . A book for sheer amusement.”’ 
ee A Passion for Romance.’ I? illustrations in color. $7.50. 





By Edgar ‘Fepson, 





A LittLeE Union Scout is “a romance of war times, very unlike any- 
thing Mr. Harris has written hitherto,’’ the NeW York Sun 


By Foel Chandler Harris, thinks. ‘‘ The various love affairs are delightful. The reader 
Author of is entertained to the end.’’ 
‘*Gabriel Tolliver,’ ” ett. Illustrated in color. $1.25 





Romance “is no ordinary story of adventure,” says the London Satur- 
day Rebiew. ‘‘ It is a fine piece of work, admirably conceived. 
By Foseph Conrad The authors are past-masters in the art of playing upon 


> i the emotions. The book carries conviction and compels 
(Author of << Youth,”’ ete.) oseitinns. P 
- atte ; 


with F,. M. Hueffer. 8 illustrations. $1.50. 


Heart oF My Heart by Ellis Meredith 


‘*The story of a woman picturing the hopes, the fears of a coming maternity, the story of one 


anticipating the joys of a holy motherhood. . . . Exquisitely told,’’ says the New York Herald. 
And the Outlook speaks of ‘‘the writer’s ability and beautifully reverent handling of this delicate 
theme.’’ $7.25. 
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Books for 


Summer Reading 


Good Novels in Cloth Binding 
that were made to sell 


from 75c to $1.50 


Our Special Price 25 Cents Each 


Eat Not Tuy Heart. By Julian Gordon. 

GRISELDA. By Basil King. 

A House oF Carbs. By Alice Wolf. 

A Litre Lecacy. By Mrs. L. B. Walford, 

THE Money Captain. By Will Payne 

ONE MAN’s Views. By Leonard Merrick. 

‘THE Puppet. By Clinton Ross. 

THE WASHER OF THE Forp, 

CONSCIENCE OF 
Moore 

NUMBER 142; or, The Confessions of a Reformed 
Messenger Boy. 

Ezra CAINE. By Joseph W. Sharts. 

MAZEL, Bv Richard Fisguill. 

BORDERLAND OF SOCIETY. 
Davis. 

THE ENGRAFTED ROskE. 

FRIEND OR FORTUNE By Robert Overton. 

THE HuMAN INTEREST. By Violet Hunt. 

ICKERY ANN. By Ella W. Peattie. 

JAMES; or, VIRTUE REWARDED. Anonymous. 

Love’s DILEMMAS. By Robert Herrick. 

THE LADY OF THE FLAG FLowers. By Florence 
Wilkinson. 

THE Monk Wins. By E, H. Cooper. 

THE Passion OF RosAMUND KEITH. 
Pritchard. 

THE SLAVE. By Robert Hichens. 

THE VALLEY OF A GREAT SHADOW. 
Holdsworth. 

THE CouGAR TAMER. By Charles Wells Ca'kirs. 

THE ForRTUNE OF A Day. By G. E. Channing- 
Stetson. 

THE ROMANCE OF A_ ROGUE, By Joseph W. 
Sharts. 

THE LIFE OF A WomAN. By R. V. Risley 

THE CRIMSON WING. By EI. C. Chatfield-Taylor. 

By THE WATERS OF BABYLON. By Mrs. Reginald 
de Koven 

BLESSED SAINT CERTAINTY. By Rev. W. M. Baker. 

THE MAKING OF A MAN, By Rev. W. M. Baker. 

ANDROMEDA. By Julia Fletcher. 


By Fiona Macleod. 
CORALIE, By F. Frankfort 


By Charles Belmont 


Bv Emma Brooke. 


By Martin J. 


By Annie E. 


VesTIGIA., By Julia Fletcher. 

THE END OF THE BEGINNING. A Romance of New 
England. By C. F. Richardson. 

THE KINSHIP OF SouLs. By Thomas Reuen. 

AN OLD-FIELD SCHOOL GIRL. By Marion Harland, 
With 12 full-page illustrations. 

Wirnout A WARRANT. By Hildegard Brooks. 

Wistons. By Miles Amber. 

THE ABANDONED FARMER. 
Preston. 

STEPHEN CALINARI 

My FarM OF EDGEWOOD. 
(Ik. Marvel). 

Wet Days at EpGewoop. By Donald G. Mitchell 
(Ik. Marvel). 

CrecitL DREEME. By Theodore Winthrop 

JoHN BRENT. By Theodore Winthrop. 

TANGLED TRINITIES. By Daniel Woodroffe. 

THE VENGEANCE OF THE FEMALE. By Marrion 
Wilcox. 

A Woman’s Courter. By W., J. Yeoman. 

THE Wo F's Lone How.. By Stanley Waterloo. 

THE IMPUDENT CoMEDIAN By F, Frankfort Moore, 

Across THE SALT Sea. By J. Bloundelle Burton. 

A BRIDE OF JAPAN. By Carlton Doyle. 

CROOKED PLAcEs. By Edw. Garrett. 

THE FOUNDING OF FoRTUNES. By Jane Barlow. 

DARIEL. A Romance of Surrey. By R. D, Black- 
more. 

THE Sport OF THE Gops. By Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. 

THE Lapy oF Lynn. By Sir Walter Besant. 

Rep EaGcie. Bv Geo. Cary Eggleston. 

MICHAEL Ross, MINISTER. By Annie E. Holdsworth. 

SCRIBES AND PHARISEFS. By William Le Queux. 

THE TEMPTING OF FATHER ANTHONY. By George 
Horton. 

TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. By Zack. 

THe Licur THat FartLep. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Illustrated. Popular edition. With scenes from 
the dramatic version rendered by Mr. Forbes Rob- 
ertson and Miss Gertrude Elliott. 


By Sydney Herman 


By Julian Sturgis. 
By Donald G. Mitchell 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER New York 
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Some Canning and Preserving 


However much you may know about canning, your work 
good will be easier and surer by using this book. It is the 
only one on the subject worth having. Tells you all 
you want to know about putting up fruits and vegetables, 
and making jellies, jams, marmalades, vinegars, and all that 


sort of thing. 


timely Cloth, 50 cents; we pay postage 
books Dainties (Just Out) 


Mrs. Rorer’s latest book. Among the contents you will 


b find Appetizers, Fruit and Vegetable Cocktails, Small 
y Cakes, Simple Candies, Dainties in place of Cakes, 

Desserts, Frozen Puddings, Ice Cream Sauces, etc. 
Mrs. Just the book for the season. 


Cloth, 35 cents net; by mail, 38 cents 


Rorer Hot Weather Dishes 


A helpful book during the heated term. If it did nothing 
more than show the many delightful ways of preparing 
the seasonable vegetables, it would be a boon. It does 
more. It saves thinking in hot weather, and that’s a 
great deal to the tired housekeeper. 

Cloth, 50 cents; we pay postage 


All you need to know about cooking, living, health, and the easiest and 
best ways of housekeeping, is found in overflowing measure in 


MRS. RORER’S 


LW 


COOK BOOK 


This book has no connection with Mrs. Rorer’s other cook book. It is 
entirely different. Jf you have one, you can use the other profitably. 
Why, simply to see this new book—with its beautiful illustrations, its clear, 
readable type, and its wonderful contents—is to desire it. 


It’s a big book of 736 pages, besides illustrations 
Bound in washable cloth, $2.00 net; postage, 20 cents. Of all booksellers, 
or we will mail it on receipt of price 


Arnold & Company, 418 Sansom St., Philadelphia 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. il 
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Just Ready 
Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S New Novel 


THE CROSSING 


is a vigorous, romantic story uf the pioneers of the Mississippi Valley. Its 
wealth of absorbing incident ranges from the expedition of George Rogers 
Clarke against the Indians to the equally keen fights between French and 
Spanish wits in New Orleans. Its plot deals with the peaceful conquest 
of Louisiana over which its hero, David Ritchie, saw the flags of three 
countries wave in turn, within two days. 


Cloth, 12mo, gilt tops, $1.50. Uniform with 


RICHARD CARVEL *¢ THE CRISIS 


Over 900,000 of these two brilliant novels bave been sold 


Mr. MAURICE HEWLETT’S New Nove? 
The Queen’s Quair 


The author hits off with wonderful skill each striking figure among the factions warring 
around the young Queen of Scots, The story is alive with action, and the center of it 
all, magnetic, passionately human, moves this woman whose power to draw men’s 
hearts has rarely been equaled since the world began. Cloth, $1.50 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS 
MARGARET HORTON POTTER'S The Flame Gatherers 


An intense, passionate romance of India, fairly alive with color. Cloth, $1.50. 


MR. SAMUEL MERWIN'’'S The Merry Anne 


A breezy novel of the Lakes, by one of the authors of Calumet K.”’ /dustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


ONOTO WATANNA’'S Daughters of Nijo 


A new Japanese novel of court life, illustrated by Kiyohichi Sano. Cloth, $7.50 


MRS. FLORENCE M. KINGSLEY’S The Singular Miss Smith 


A very modern love-story, with a delightful touch of humor, avd much insight. Cloth, $7.50. 


The Adventures of Elizabeth of Rugen 


By the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth aud [ler German Garden,’’ “is like liquid sunshine.” — Bos/on 
Hes ald. Cloth, $1.50. 


NO? FICTION, BUT GUOD SUMMER READING 


Dr. JOHN WILLIAM STREETER’S Mrs. THEODORE THOMAS’S 


_ The Fat of the Land Our Mountain Carden 
THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN FARM “The book is sweet-spirited, naive, deli_-htful, One 
** Delightfully readable . . . . As fa-cinatingasa cannot help tiking the unspoiled personaliry revealed in its 
novel,’ —Cleveland Leader. pages. —Chicago Record Herald. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. ( Postage, 12c ) Miustrated, $1.50 net. (Postage, 12¢.) 
On NET books ordered from the publishers carriage ts uniformly an extra charge 


runienea THE MACMILLAN COMPANY °° °"" “ver 


When writing to advertisers please mention Book News. 
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The Best Modern Novels at 25 cents each 


‘In good type (printed trom the same 
plates as the expensive editions), in paper 
covers. Just the thing for summer travel. 


Mr. Wister’s The Virginian 
The best story of western life. Ready May 4 


. * 
Merwin-Webster’s Calumet “ K”’ 
The best story of business life. Ready May 11 


Mr. Allen’s The Choir Invisible 
The best of Mr. Allen’s novels. Ready May 78 


Mr. Crawford’s The Heart of Rome 
The best of his Italian novels. Ready May 25 


Mrs. Atherton’s The Conqueror 


The best portrait of a famous man. Ready Fune 1 


Mr. Egerton Castle’s The Pride of Jennico 
The best story of adventure. Ready Fune 8 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s The Crisis 
The best historical novel. Ready Fune 15 


Ask for these novels at 25 cts. on the train 
and at the news-stands, or we will send 
them postpaid on receipt of the price. 


25 cents each; send us $1.75 aud we will'mail you these seven novels as issued 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, = ce rirry ave. N.Y. 





When writing .to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Appletons’ Spring and Summer Fiction 


THE VINEYARD 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


“‘ She has lost nothing of her 
power to appeal to us on grounds 
of feeling for the weakness, the 
poor humanity, always to be en- 
countered in everyday life.””— 
New York Tribune. 


Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 


IN WHICH A WOMAN 
[ teus THE TRUTH 
ABOUT HERSELF. 


By An Anonymous Author 
( Third Printing ) 


“The book as a whole is, 
and ought to be, recognized as 
one of the notable works of fic- 
tion of the year.” — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50 


The 
Close of the Day 
By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 
(Fifth Printing ) 

“Not since John D. Barry 
wrote his clever study of stage 
life, ‘A Daughter of Thespis,’ 
has any novel shown such real 
appreciation of the persons 
whose work is behind the foot- 
lights.” —St. Louis Globe Dem- 


ocrat, 


{2mo. Cloth. $1.25 


THE SILVER 
POPPY 


By ARTHUR STRINGER 
(Fifth Printing) 

“«The Silver Poppy’ is a 
success . . . the science of love 
as portrayed by Tolstoi,Gorky,de 
Maupassant . . . love dissected, 
analyzed, and left in scattered 
fragments.’’— /ndianapolts Jour- 
nal, 


{2mo. Cloth. $1.50 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Sylvia’s Husband 


By MRS. BURTON HARRISON 
(Second Printing ) 


“A pleasing mixture of pathos 
and comedy—materials which the 
author handles with the skill of an 
adept.’’— Washington Post. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.25 


From “THE VINEYARD” 
By JoHN OLIVER HOBBES 


THE LAW OF 
LIFE 


By ANNA McCLURE SHOLL 
(Fifth Printing ) 


“An impassioned romance, told 
with admirable balance; absorbingly 
interesting and one of the most 
vital novels of the day.’’—Zi//ian 
Whiting in the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50 


he Imperialist 
By MRS. EVERARD COTES 


(Sara Jeannette Duncan 


“The author has with great 
care and faithfulness drawn a 
picture of middle-class provincial 
life in Canada, and one that is 
worth having.’’— 7/e Outlook. 


Illustrated, J2mo. Cloth. $1.50 


NANCY STAIR 


By ELINOR MACARTNEY 
LANE 


Author of ‘‘Mills of God ”’ 


One of the most delightful 
characters in recent fiction. 
Frontispiece from a miniature 
by Sara N. Bartle. 


{2mo. Cloth. $1.50 


DOROTHEA 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS 


A new story by the author of 
‘*God’s Fool,’’ ‘Joost Ave- 
lingh.’’ etc. Told with all the 
author’s wonderful strength of 
characterization and grasp of 
human nature. 


{2mo. Cloth. $1.50 


Butternut Jones 
By TILDEN TILFORD 
(Fifth Printing) 

‘It is certainly a relief—a 
pleasant relief—after reading 
‘society’ tales, having a flavor 
of boiled shirts, decolette gowns, 
late suppers, intrigue and scan 
dal—to get hold of a refreshing, 
wholesome and natural story, as 
is ‘ Butternut Jones.’ ’’—/Provt- 
dence News. 


Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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AN INSTRUCTED PUBLIC 


BY AGNES 


“TF the public does not know what 
l books to read,” says Mr. Lang tartly, 
“it is not for lack of cheap and copi- 
ous instruction.” Nor, to speak more ser- 
iously, is it for lack of any co-operation on 
the public’s part. Nothing can exceed the 
desire of the English-speaking people to 
learn, unless, indeed, it be a corresponding 
eagerness to teach. On one side we have 
philanthropists giving books, librarians 
giving counsel, colleges and churches giv- 
ing free lectures, scholars giving informa- 
tion, and newspaper editors giving a little 
of everything that may be supposed to 
help—or hinder—progress. On the other 
side we have men and women, ignorant, in- 
telligent, anxious; turning this way and 
that to grasp at every educational novelty ; 
beginning in the middle of every subject 
they take up, and unable to pursue it to 
the end. he result is something akin to 
chaos, but it is a chaos from which slowly 
«merge the firm green places of the earth. 
A sense of confusion is unavoidable 
Where there is little harmony of method. 
Six lectures (illustrated) upon Italian art 
may perhaps suffice to impress upon the 
mind a few great names. They may even 


REPPLIER 


make clear—to particularly attentive lis- 
teners—the importance of Giotto, and the 
meaning of the word pre-Raphaelite. After 
this comprehensive and exhaustive study 
there comes along a brilliant young repre- 
sentative of the very latest school of crit- 
icism, a school which presupposes a wide 
and deep familiarity with all the treasures 
Europe has to show. Here is an oppor- 
tunity too good to be lost. Here is a 
chance to teach the omega of art to those 
who have just reached alpha. <A seventh 
lecture is given, and the able iconoclast 
proves, to his own satisfaction and to the 
bewilderment of his hearers, that none of 
the Italian masters painted the pictures 
assigned to them. What they did with 
their lives is not explained, nor how they 
ever came to be mistakenly regarded 

models of superb and patient industry, jus- 
tifying Goethe’s maxim: “Genius is an 
infinite capacity for taking pains.” The 
minute and almost hidden details by which 
the authenticity of a picture is established 
or discredited are profoundly interesting 
to the student, and admit of endless con- 
troversy; but they do not belong to early 
lessons in art. What would we think of 
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the teacher who poured the weight of Ger- 
man doubt and German erudition upon 
the schoolboy when he faltered through the 
first lines of Homer? 

On the same principle a magazine editor, 
flushed with the desire to lead the march 
of progress, persuades a distinguished 
Orientalist to write a brief paper or two 
upon popular Assyriology—to condense 
into a few agreeable pages material it has 
taken a lifetime to acquire. The scholar, 
accustomed to delve deep, to balance and 
compare, to speak to fellow scholars who 
want to know all, and who are more con- 
cerned with the thing told than with the 
manner of the telling, finds himself en- 
deavoring to furnish light reading upon an 
exceedingly weighty subject. His task is 
to place the life work of foreign explorers 
and foreign scientists before American 
readers ; to say a few apt words about the 
Hittite hieroglyphics ; to touch briefly upon 
the unknown ground of Amran-ibn-ali and 
E-sagila, to be lucid and entertaining, and, 
above all, not to exceed three thousand 
words. Three thousand words of Assyri- 
ology or Egyptology seem a little like 
two days of Rome, or an afternoon in Flor- 
ence; but pathology, astronomy and ex- 
perimental physics may be still more swift- 
ly elucidated. “The Making of the Uni- 
verse” appears to be a large and compre- 
hensive subject. One shudders to think 
how long it would have taken an eigh- 
teenth century German professor to an- 
alyze such a theme. But three or four 
pages of a magazine are now deemed 
ample accommodation, even for the uni- 
verse. Of the marvels thus narrated, the 
reader probably remembers a single stony 
statement, as, for example, that two hun- 
dred tons of meteors fall daily upon the 
earth—and this he refuses to believe. 

From England comes many a_half- 
laughing, half-bitter protest against the 
system of popular instruction fostered by 
the Universities. “Every Summer vaca- 
tion,” writes one malcontent, “we see a 
crowd of excursionists gathered within our 
college walls, indulging in a promiscuous 
fare of picnics and lectures, under the per- 
sonal direction of a few college tutors, 
whose domestic ties bind them for the holi- 
days to the vicinity of the Parks. These 
gentlemen, happy in the conviction that 
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they are moulding the democracy, never 
doubt their ability to show their visitors a 
short and pleasant road to learning and 
University culture. But to the looker-on 
it seems like a spirited shadow-hunt, an 
animated pursuit of unrealities.” 

Somewhat similar misgivings assail the 
minds of those who watch the throng of 
students, 

“Pencil in pouch, and syllabus in hand,” 
frivoling away their time amid the intel- 
lectual dissipations of our Summer schools, 
The habit of strolling into a lecture room, 
listening for fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
then strolling out again, with an air of one 
rejecting the proffered entertainment, is 
embarrassing to the lecturer and demoral- 
izing to the house. I have seen a huge 
audience arise and sweep out of an audi- 
torium before Mr. Fiske had brought one 
of his most eloquent addresses to a con- 
clusion, because the stroke of one and the 
ringing of distant bells announced the din- 
ner hour. Dinner is an important insti- 
tution ; but people who are profoundly in- 
terested in the study of a great historical 
epoch might perhaps be willing to risk a 
plate of cold soup. Boys are proverbially 
attentive to their dinners; yet we know 
that the fourteen-year-old Gibbon was so 
enthralled by the “Continuation of Ech- 
ard’s Roman History’’—which, to say 
truth, is not an enthralling book—that the 
interruption of a meal filled him with a 
sense of despair. It is this passionate con- 
centration which counts in intellectual de- 
velopment. 

But, after all, what system of schooling 
is not open to some reasonable objection? 
“Studies,” wrote Lord Bacon, “are for 
light, ornament and ability ;” and a covert 
satire appears to underlie the phrase. It 
was a famous Cambridge scholar who said 
that the one advantage of an Oxford edu- 
cation was that it enabled a man to allude 
gracefully to a great number of subjects. 
This may not be a recognized goal, but it 
is an agreeable halting place, and gives a 
fine edge to intercourse. Perhaps, t00, 


the general public, reading disconnectedly, 
listening half-heartedly, studying imprac- 
ticably, reaches some half-way stage that 
is not without intérest and utility. There 
must be something promising in a genet 
ous desire to teach, and an eager desire t0 
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learn, even if the two ambitions do not 
dovetail to a nicety. I once asked a very 
astute publisher why a volume of six ad- 
dresses by six different authors, with what 
seemed to me a peculiarly forbidding title, 
should have enjoyed a large and unmerited 
sale. He said that it was the title which 
had sold the book, because it gave its read- 
ers to understand that they were going to 
be counseled and taught, that they were 
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going to be personally conducted through 
the field of letters. And so they were—by 
six conductors, each pulling a different 
way. Perhaps one pulled hardest, and 
landed his followers somewhere. Perhaps 
an alert mind, unbiased by early training, 
prefers six roads to one. It has been well 
said that many mental activities stop short 
of strict knowledge, yet they make for in- 
telligence and progression. 


IN TIME OF YORE WHEN SHEPHERDS DWELT 


BY NICHOLAS BRETON 


N time of yore, when shepherds dwelt 
I Upon the mountain rocks; 
And simple people never felt 
The pain of lover’s mocks; 
But little birds would carry tales 
’Twixt Susan and her sweeting, 
And all the dainty nightingales 
Did sing at lovers’ meeting; 
Then might you see what looks did pass 
Where shepherds did assemble, 
And where the life of true love was 
When hearts could not dissemble. 


When “yea” and “nay’ 


> was thought an oath 


That was not to be doubted, 

And when it came to “faith” and “troth,” 
We were not to be flouted. 

Then did they talk of curds and cream, 
Of butter, cheese and milk; 

There was no speech of sunny beam 
Nor of the golden silk. 

Then for a gift a row of pins, 
A purse, a pair of knives, 

Was all the way that love begins; 
And so the shepherd wives. 


But now we have so much ado, 
And are so sore aggrieved 
That when we go about to woo 

We cannot be believed; 
Such choice of jewels, rings and chains, 
That may but favor move, 
And such intolerable pains 
Ere one can hit on love; 
That if I still shall bide this life 
’Twixt love and deadly hate, 
I will go learn the country life 
Or leave the lover’s state. 


From ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Pipe’’ 
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HALL OF FESTIVALS AND CENTRAL CASCADE 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 


educati¢ 

tion of 

TIMELY TOPICS og 

manual 

THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS the public schools of the United States 9 work a. 
and to the introduction of shop work a HH under a 
a part of the curriculum of technical In ar. 
schools, two features in education that HH vidual | 
have made for superior mechanical trait: J Palace ¢ 
ing and have rendered possible a rapid HH centre o; 


N showing the value of educational ex- 
hibits, it might be well to cite certain 
instances of tangible improvement re- 
sulting from familiar international exposi- 


tion events. 
The Centennial Exposition of 1876 led advance in arts and crafts. The Pars i ng upor 


to the introduction of manual training in Exposition of 1878 resulted in the entire 
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reorganization of primary education in Art Hill and the main transverse avenue. 
France, while the United States Educa- The building covers 210,000 square feet 
tional Exhibit at the Paris Exposition, in of ground, about five acres, and is designed 
1900, has led to the sending of many stu- in classic style. Its cost was $35,000, and 
dents to this country for the purpose of in the opinion of experts it is the most 
studying and investigating our industrial beautiful building in the “Exposition pic- 
and commercial methods. ture.” 

It can be readily understood that the The efforts of the chiefs in the Educa- 
chief value of educational exhibits lies in tional Department have been to secure 
the opportunity for comparison. A sug- a comparative exhibit from all countries in 
gestion here, another there, and amend- the world noted for educational activity 
ments are made which mean one step in and progress, and to present, moreover, a 
the forward march of civilization. Each thoroughly systematic exhibit of all phases 
age brings new, often improved methods, of education in the United States. 
the aggregate results of years of theory Among the foreign nations that have re- 
and experiment and practice, and as these sponded are England, France, Germany, 
methods improve, so in proportion does Russia, Sweden, Belgium, Austria, Italy, 
the fitness of the generation destined to Japan, China, Ceylon, Mexico, Cuba, Bra- 
become the exponents of a future era zil, Argentina and Chili. 
grow. In the domestic exhibit five cities, New 

Heretofore educational exhibits have York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland and 
consisted chiefly of charts, maps, models, Indianapolis have independent displays, 
printed matter, photographs, apparatus showing to what degree of perfection, mu- 
and specimens. 3y skilful grouping nicipal school systems have been brought. 
these can be made to reveal existent con- The department of higher education is 
ditions with a very fair accuracy; while represcnted by the numerous large uni- 
the advance in instantaneous photography  versities and the principal women’s col- 


has made possible the clear display of class leges of the United States, while art and 
and laboratory work, step by step. technique have their exponents in exhibits 

St. Louis, however, goes one degree furnished by the chief art institutes and 
better, and has among the features of the schools of technique. 


PALACE OF EDUCATION 


educational exhibit an actual demonstra- LOUISIANA PURCHASE TREATY ON 

tion of processes in the form of labora- EXHIBITION 

tories in operation, domestic science and MONG the exhibits in the Depart- 

manual training schools with pupils at ment of State in the St. Louis Expo- 
ed States Hf work, and blind, deaf and dumb students sition appear numerous historical 


) work a @ under actual instruction. relics and documents of priceless value 
technical In arranging for the Exhibit an indi- and world-wide interest. The treaty be- 
tion that Hf vidual building has been provided, the tween the United States and France, trans- 
ical trait: Hf Palace of Education, located in about the ferring the Louisiana Territory to the for- 
> a rapl @ centre of the Exposition grounds, border- mer, is prominent in the collection, to- 
‘he Paris # 1g upon the 600-foot avenue leading to gether with portraits of the signers, Liv- 


the entire 
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ingston, Monroe and Marbois, and of those 
connected with the transaction, Jefferson, 
Napoleon, Talleyrand, D’Abbadie, Croset 
and Laussat. The history of the pur- 
chase is illustrated, and a medallion, bear- 
ing the heads of Napoleon and Marie 
Louise, with an American eagle below, 
which was struck off to commemorate the 
event, is shown. 

There are, among others, autographic 
letters from nearly all the crowned heads 
of Europe and parts of Asia and ‘Africa, 
with curious and costly presents, given 
by the rulers of China, Turkey, Morocco 
and other countries to former Presidents. 

Documents, blanks and statistics show- 
ing the workings of the diplomatic and 
consular service of the United States are 
exhibited, with photographs of many of 
the United States embassies and consul- 
ates. 

Autograph proclamations of all the 
Presidents, from Washington to Roose- 
velt, have been framed for display, and the 
important treaties between the United 
States and foreign powers have been 
brought together. One very interesting 
feature in this exhibit are specimens of 
ancient treaties, for instance, a fac-simile 
of a treaty between the Athenians and the 
Chalcedians, dated 446 B. C., the original 
of which was written in Greek on a slab 
of white Pentelican marble, and was found 
in the Acropolis in 1876. The copy is in 
plaster, made by General Meredith Read, 
the American minister to Greece. The 
treaty is regarded as a model of ancient 
diplomacy, and is remarkable for its terse- 
ness, as opposed to the modern usage of 
hyperbole in treaty-making. 

Another exhibition of note is a gallery 
in a series of twenty-six groups, arranged 
in panels, showing portraits of the Presi- 
dents of the United States, their Vice- 
Presidents and their cabinet members. This 
is the only collection of such portraits in 
existence, and is shown at the World’s 
Fair for the first time. 


THE WARRANT OF JOHN BUNYAN SOLD 


HERE was lately sold in London for 
the sum of $1525 the warrant under 
which John Bunyan was committed 

to jail in Bedford for six months, during 
the reign of Charles IT. 
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The warrant is signed by thirteen Jus- 
tices of the Peace, six baronets and seven 
esquires, and charges Bunyan with con- 
tempt of law by preaching and teaching 
otherwise than “according to the liturgie 
or practice of the Church of England.” 


THE BOOK CRISIS IN FRANCE 


HE following statements, made by 
Albert Schinz in the NEw York 
EvENING Post, will probably prove 

of interest to all those who are watching 
literary developments in the various Eu- 
ropean nations and in America. It seems 
that others than the United States and 
England have cause for lamenting. Writes 
Mr. Schinz: 

According to the statistics published by Pro- 
fessor Otlet, the secretary of the Brussels In- 
ternational Bibliographic Institute, France, 
comes second in rank in the yearly output of 
books published, when reckoned proportionally 
to every million inhabitants. Germany is first 
(with 354. against 344 in France), but there, so 
many publications are of a strictly scientific 
character and appeal to so narrow a circle of 
readers that one can safely say that France 
leads, at least as to the greatest number oi 
books that will actually cut a figure in the mar- 
ket. 

Now the sale of books has decreased con- 
siderably in France for the last few years. 
While it is not possible to get exact informa- 
tion as to the fluctuations of the market, for 
the firms are reluctant to produce their ac- 
counts, we have at least some eloquent figures 
concerning the export business. In _ 1899 the 
accounts of the custom offices showed that the 
exportation of French books amounted to the 
sum of 14,300,000 francs, but in 1900 it suddenly 
fell to 10,338,000. In 1901 it went up again to 
11,567,000; but this is far from satisfactory, and 
there are no indications at all of a return to 
former conditions. 

An interesting investigation as to the causes 
of the decrease has just been made under the 
auspices of the REvur. Mr. Gsell, who cor- 
ducted it, is certainly justified when he em- 
phasizes the fact that, for a country where in- 
tellectual life is so developed, the decline in 
this special branch of business amounts to 2 
real calamity. One might even go further than 
Mr. Gsell, for is it not true that nations work 
more or less on the principle of the division of 
labor, just as individuals do? Of course, there 
are merchants in France, manufacturers i 
Germany, and artists in the United States, etc. 
but as the United States is recognized to be the 
leading country in economics and business, and 
Germany in science, so has France generally 
been considered the leading power in litera 
ture, the word being taken in a broad senst 
Therefore the book crisis in France may ind: 
cate either a failure on the part of that country 
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to fulfill the special function assigned to her 
by circumstances in the development of civil- 
ization, or else it may betray the fact that the 
other nations are not inclined to recognize any 
longer her hegemony in that special domain. 
In either case France and her sister nations 
are concerned in the problem. 

In examining the documents put before us by 
Mr. Gsell, the first remark that suggests itself 
is this: The various classes of books are very 
differently affected by the crisis. Some are suf- 
fering very much, some very little or not at all. 

Among those that are seriously affected, 
the following may be specially mentioned: 

(1) Books of fiction. 

(2) The editions de luxe. There was a time 
when an artist could easily make a fortune by 
illustrating books in France. Launette made a 
million within a few years, Testard had 1000 
subscribers to his 240 francs edition of Moliere 
before going to print, etc. To-day the artists 
remain, but the buyers are gone. 

(3) Pornographical or immoral books. Their 
decrease is asserted by M. Baranger, the presi- 
dent of the ‘“Syndicats des libraires de 
France,” by M. Max Leclerc, the well-known 
editor and writer of the firm Armand Colin, 
and by M. Schwarz, the famous founder of the 
FrouFROU, who must know better than any one 
else. 

The following classes of books, on the con- 
trary, suffer very little from the crisis: 

(1) Classical literature—a result, as M. Del- 
agrave tells us, of the constant efforts to de- 
velop instruction in France. 

(2) Scientific literature. 

(3) Popular science literature and literature 
of applied sciences. 

(4) All books dealing with social problems. 
This applies even to novels, and accounts for 
the great success of Zola’s “Les Quatre 
Evangiles” at a time when a strong reaction 
against naturalism had already set in. 

If we come now to the causes of the crisis 
we find that the interested parties have no con- 
trol over some of them, while others might 
possibly be remedied. Among the first the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: 

(1) The general financial uneasiness of the 
country. The buying of books is a luxury, 
therefore if people lack money the book busi- 
ness will be among the first to suffer. 

(2) The recent development of 
sports. 

(3) A greater competition than in the past. 
Before the Franco-Prussian war there were 
not more than five or six first-class publishing 
houses, now there are at least thirty. 

(4) The competition of the daily and periodi- 
cal press. 

Some of these deterrent causes are open to 
rectification. Thus, as regards overproduc- 
tion, the publishers have the remedy in their 
own hands; and it is the opinion of several 
well-known representatives of the guild that 
they ought to be less sentimental and more 
businesslike in accepting manuscripts. Then, 
too, the lack of training of booksellers in the 
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provinces might be overcome. Already, in- 
deed, special schools for book dealers have 
been organized in France on the model of 
those existing in Germany. 

The two following points are of international 
interest. In the first place, a general protest 
is uttered by all the Parisian publishers against 
the daily press on the ground that the latter 
does not fulfill its duty in failing to call the at- 
tention of the public to good books. Except 
Le Ficaro, Le Temps, Les Desats and it 
may be a few others, the newspapers have 
given up the rubric “literary news,” replacing 
it by paid advertisements. Nothing is printed 
about new books except for hard cash. M. 
Valdagne, the literary adviser of Ollendorff, 
declares that his firm has paid 130,000 francs 
for advertisements. It is a shame, cries an- 
other, that we have to read the FRANKFURTER 
ZEITUNG if we want an impartial criticism of 
our best writers. Only in France, echoes M. 
Le Soudier, are the conditions so bad; both in 
Germany and in England they review our lit- 
erature with extreme care. For one who 
judges from the outside it seems that while 
the evil no doubt exists, it is much exagger- 
ated. Every one who cares at all about books 
in France knows what the circumstances are, 
and knows where to go if he desires to see a 
fair criticism. One fact is certain—no nation 
has as many critics as France who are abso- 
lutely first-class men; one can quote offhand 
a score of them, every one of whom would do 
honor to any country. 

Secondly, there is the vexed question of the 
copyright law. No literature in the world is 
more read abroad than the French. Therefore, 
an international copyright law is most desir- 
able for France, and the publishers and authors 
of that country are not a little provoked by the 
refusal of such nations as Russia and the 
United States to adhere to the Bern Conven- 
tion of 1886, revised in Paris in 1896. M. 
Sauvel, the avocat au conseil d’etat and secre- 
tary of the Syndicat de la propriete artistique 
et litteraire in Paris, thinks that this lack of 
protection in America will undoubtedly deter 
French artists and editors from sending ex- 
hibits to the St. Louis Fair. That may be so, 
but it will not alter the attitude of America in 
regard to the question. In fact, the argument 
of justice is merely sentimenal, and no other 
will prevail except the economic argument; in 
other words, it is only a question of business. 
As long as America has an advantage in not 
establishing literary reciprocity with Frence, 
she will not do it, and, of course, she has none 
to-day; very few books are exported, while a 
great many are imported, on which, according 
to the same business principles, no duties are 
imposed. 

It is only just to add that the United States 
has endeavored to meet the difficulty and to 
satisfy partly the claims of French authors 
while protecting the business interests of the 
country. A foreign book can be copyrighted 
in America if it has previously been reprinted 
on this side of the ocean. The concession, 
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however, is more nominal than real, for a 
French author profits by it only in case it 
should pay him to make an American edition, 
or when a firm is willing to enter a contract 
with him. This is extremely rare. Up to now 
very few writers, Rostand and Maeterlinck 
among them, have made use of this law. 


MR. LEADBEATER AND THEOSOPHY 


& will probably be of interest to some 
to know that Mr. Charles W. Lead- 

eater, the well-known theosophist and 
exponent of theosophical theories, will lec- 
ture in Philadelphia during the month of 
June. For several years now Mr. Lead- 
beater has been in this country, lecturing 
in many of the larger cities, from the ex- 
treme East to the extreme West, and back 
again. He comes in the interest of truth, 
the truth that advanced work in meta- 
physics and psychology is supposed to 
have discovered. 

Mr. Leadbeater’s books on the subjects 
of “Clairvoyance,” “Dreams,” “The Other 
Side of Death” and “Man Visible and In- 
visible,” have won widespread interest 
and have exerted a decided influence 
among numerous persons, his lofty ideals, 
his indisputable and winning sincerity, his 
magnetic, powerful personality, appealing 
very strongly to those who have come 
into contact with his books, and more 
especially with the author himself. 

There is not the space in the present 
announcement to speak at length of Mr. 
Leadbeater’s ideas regarding the world 
invisible, and the relation that it holds to 
the world visible. Men have always been 
interested in speculating upon the state 
after death, and though “fake” hypno- 
tists and clever magicians are responsible 
for much incredulity on the subject, yet 
it has become a recognized fact, among 
scientists particularly, that certain theories 
advanced by the theosophist are at least 
worthy a hearing. Mr. Leadbeater, with 
his robust physical development, his strong 
intellectual appeal and his very sound 
common sense, is an expounder of unique 
beliefs who cannot at any rate be cred- 
ited with the hallucinations of the 
dreamer. His practicality is one of his 
marked features, and would not exist well 
with flimsy sincerity and the fevers of the 
imagination. Perhaps the thing one likes 
best about him is his utter lack of bigotry 
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or aggressiveness. He explains himself, 
but he does not ask either approbation or 
agreement. What he knows he is willing 
to disseminate, but he does not attempt 
to force his knowledge upon the world, 
As for any monetary reward which he 
may be accused of receiving, it is fairly 
well known that he has devoted himself 
without compensation to the propaganda 
of the society with which he is identified, 
Among the lessons which he would 
teach, however, are many of the greatest 
lessons of beautiful living—the diminish- 
ing of human selfishness and avarice, the 
establishment of universal peace and a 
general intensifying and advancement of 
the spiritual life. R. D. 


MAXWELL SOMMERVILLE 


N Thursday, May 5, Professor Max- 

well Sommerville died very sudden 

in Paris. Professor Sommerville 
has long been known as a master in the 
fields of archeology and glyptology, as a 
zealous student of Buddhism and as a 
traveler of wide experience and a writer 
of range and ability. In his early years 
he accumulated a fortune in the publish- 
ing business, and this furnished him with 
the means and the leisure for pursuing his 
favorite subjects. He visited many lands, 
particularly the out-of-the-way places, and 
brought back with him countless relics of 
his sojourns among strange peoples. From 
these relics he made numerous collections, 
one a famous collection of gems, which 
for a time was in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, in New York, until Professor Som- 
merville brought it to the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he also established 
his Buddhist Temple, a representation of a 
real Buddhist Temple, so complete and ac- 
curate and so adaptable to its unique use 
that Buddhists have been in the habit of 
coming there for the purpose of actua! 
worship. 

Among the books that Professor Som- 
merville has written are “Sands of Sa 
hara,” “A Wanderer’s Legend,” “Joliff” 
and others, most of them records of his 
travels, the last two in half-fictional form, 
and dealing especially with the religious 
beliefs and superstitions of far away peo- 
ples. His “Engraved Gems” is a manual 
of authority on the subject of which tt 
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treats, and contains over five hundred illus- 
trations, reproductions of the treasures in 
his collection. 

For a number of years Professor Som- 
merville has held the chair of Gltptology 
in the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he also received many visitors who came 
to see the wonderful temple and the treas- 
ures thereof. At such times Professor 
Sommerville was wont to don the garb of 
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HERE was once a learned judge of 

eighty who never took any exer- 

cise. Not feeling very well, he con- 
sulted a physician. “You have no busi- 
ness to live without taking exercise,” said 
the physician. “You must give up your 
sedentary habits and walk for an hour 
every day.” “But it bores me so,” pleaded 
the Judge; “if I follow your advice I shall 
walk myself into a premature grave.” 
“Better die correctly than live incorrectly,” 
snapped the physician. “I can’t under- 
stand how you have the presumption:to be 
alive now.” “Very well, then, if you insist 
upon it I’ll take the exercise, under pro- 
test,”’ said the Judge, and died a couple of 
months later, still protesting. 

The point of this story is that several 
retiring, modest mannered authors whom 
I have the pleasure of knowing, men of 
mild physique, most of them addicted to 
spectacles and ping pong, suddenly forced 
themselves into a life of muscular as well 
as mental exertion. The swashbuckling 
D’Artagnan period had set in; they wrote 
swashbuckling stories, and they felt that 
the pursuit of ping pong was incompatible 
with taking rapiers of Milan steel and run- 
ning villains through their (the villains’, 
not the authors’) midriffs. One man went 
to a trainer and was put through a course 
of lifting weights, lying on his back and 
waggling his legs’ without touching the 
ground, until his body nearly split asunder. 
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a priest of Buddha and to show by actual 
demonstration the customs of the Eastern 
worshippers. 

It had long been his habit to spend his 
summers abroad, and his plan this year 
was to spend some time in his place in the 
Black Forest. His unexpected death while 
in Paris was due to heart failure, and came 
as a severe shock to his many friends. 
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Then he had a cold bath, ate too much, and 
could not do any mental work except su- 
pervise the construction of a _ chicken 
house. Another took horse exercise, or, 
rather, the horse took exercise, with a limp 
bundle of author wobbling all over it. 
When the horse had had his morning walk 
he carried the author home, and left him 
there with an abraded cuticle. A_ third 
author went in for fencing. He fractured 
his arm. A fourth adopted that still more 
muscular form of exercise involved in 
wrestling with a phonograph, and broke a 
blood vessel as well as the phonograph. 
Of course it would be idle to contend 
that an author’s work is not influenced by 
the life he leads. If he is a wanderer on 
the face of the earth—a lover of rivers and 
woods—a man who must breathe clean air 
—in nine cases out of ten the spirit of the 
woods and rivers and open air gets into 
his pages. | Whereas your author who 
pores over men and manners in the seclu- 
sion of his study, who consumes the mid- 
night oil in vaguely speculating, lacks con- 
viction. He is not dealing with something 
of which he knows at first hand, but is 
drawing conclusions from the works of 
others instead of going direct to nature. 
Consequently he is generally wrong, his 
work has an air of unreality, he is unin- 
teresting. Provided he is interesting and 
can induce his readers to grant him a cer- 
tain discount on improbabilities necessary 
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to the well-being of the story, there is no 
need to worry himself about the success of 
a book. We all love the improbable; it is 
such a relief to get away from the prob- 
able, which lacks the element of surprise, 
and life without this element becomes mon- 
otonous. That is the reason why so many 
people marry. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the best way 
to become a popular novelist is to play 
cricket or polo or golf, because in those 
games you mingle with your fellows and 
know them as they are. Besides, you avoid 
making mistakes. Nothing but the abso- 
lute genius of Dickens could have carried 
him through the cricket match in “Pick- 
wick ;” a fifth form boy would have been 
swished for writing it. If you write about 
racing you must go racing, or you weigh 
the winning horse as well as his jockey, 
thus giving occasion to the profane to blas- 
pheme. If you deal with the unfamiliar 
and are afraid of going wrong on details, 
it is always best to send that particular 
chapter to an expert—if you can trust the 
expert. I once did that myself. The ex- 


pert wrote back: “It is impossible to im- 


prove on this.” I was rather surprised, 
but, thinking that he had paid me a very 
handsome compliment, allowed the chapter 
to stand as originally written. When it 
appeared in print the expert reviled me bit- 
terly, and explained that the whole thing 
was so hopelessly wrong that it could not 
be improved upon. The only comfort to 
be gained out of such an episode was that 
a well-known critic praised the ‘“‘verisimili- 
tude” of that particular chapter. But such 
luck is rare. 

People who embrace the profession of 
authorship do not take it with sufficient 
seriousness. If a boy intends to be an 
author he should receive a physical train- 
ing which will enable him to wander with 
impunity over the face of the earth and 
“play the game” on equal terms. But for 
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all time the difficulty has been that the man 
who does the interesting things in the 
world cannot describe how he does them: 
the author who would like to describe them 
cannot do them, and so has to trust to 
imagination. There is another necessity 
on the author’s part for a cast iron phy- 
sique. If he cannot himself feel all that 
his characters say and do he cannot make 
the reader believe in them. Imagine this 
enormous strain on the author—the mur- 
ders, elopements, worries, the joys he goes 
through, the late hours he keeps, the rash 
things he eats and drinks, the gambles 
and fights, the high pressure at which his 
days are spent. Members of the Society 
of Friends are insured at a lower rate than 
the average person because of their quiet, 
tranquil lives. If this be so, the author 
ought to be charged a treble premium, for 
the chances of his living to a green old age 
are infinitesimal. 

The author’s life is also a hard one be- 
cause he never knows what he may have 
to go through in his next book. And it is 
an additional hardship when he has to live 
in a character whom he detests. A cer- 
tain amiable author once stayed in a Trap- 
pist Monastery and afterwards, while 
writing his book, preserved the taciturnity 
of that long-suffering Order. When he 
was complimented on his Trappist hero 
he shook his fist and said fiercely: “I hate 
the scoundrel. Think of all I had to give 
up while I was living in his skin!” 

The work of authors is influenced by the 
lives they lead, and generally those lives 
are not easy. Ruskin once set his pupils 
to work to make a road. In after life one 
of those pupils rashly became an author. 
He admitted on his deathbed that, of the 
two, road-making was the easier work; it 
was so much simpler to find your level.— 
G. B. Buren, in LONDON ACADEMY AND 
LITERATURE. 
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‘**UNOFFICIAL STATESMANSHIP.” 


By TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D. 


LL, men look to the obvious, rather 
A than the actual. The plans of Prov- 
idence are wiser than the plans of 
men. A train of state room cars carry- 


ing for 2700 miles some seventy men and 
women, none of them holding official po- 


‘sitions outside of religion, education and 


journalism, does not at first sight seem 
a hopeful agency to stimulate and direct 
interest and discussion in the most serious 
problem in education faced by any civil- 
ized nation, but the value of a link is 
measured by the value of the chain. What 
alone would be empty utterance, or worse, 
an impertinence, becomes in its conneeted 
and related influence a step in a series of 
causes which are gradually solving—as 
such things must be solved—from within 
the work of organizing the elementary 
education of the white and directing the 
negro to the education most likely to give 
both character and enlightenment, indus- 
trial efficiency and pacific relations. 

A generation ago the Southern States 
faced the double problem of a white popu- 
lation without any systematic public 
schooling, a negro population with no 
education and the grave danger that mis- 
directed education would do harm. Wealth 
and property-holders were unaccustomed 
to taxation for school purposes and little 
educational machinery existed save scat- 
tered colleges and universities which be- 
fore the war had furnished a wider diffu- 
sion of higher education than existed any- 
where else in the country. The official and 
legislative plan which suggested itself to 
every one thirty odd years ago was to cre- 
ate public schools by statute and provide 
higher education for the negro race with- 
out it by starting “colleges” and schools 
devised to feed the new institutions. Both 
accomplish something. Broadly speak- 
ing; it took a decade to set up the bare 
legal machinery for a common school sys- 
tem, another decade to accustom wealth, 
long untaxed, to the necessary burden of 
public education, and still a third decade, 
the last, to realize that all must be edu- 
cated, white and black, and in the right 


way for each, or none are helped, and that 
teachers, superintendents and a regular 
attendance are indispensable if schools are 
to be more than a pretense. 

But it is now plain enough that these 
obvious and official plans of men would 
have done little if there had not been a 
stream of linked agencies derived from 
“unofficial statesmanship.” When General 
Armstrong at Hampton, and his greatest 
product, the Elisha of his Elijah, Dr. 
Booker T. Washington, at Tuskegee, 
established industrial education and _ the 
regime of hard, unsparing work on the 
basis of training not only in books, but in 
life, for the negro, the fulcrum was se- 
cured on which the lever to lift a race could 
he planted. When first Peabody, and later 
Slater, left funds in aid of education, to 
be distributed in the Southern States, two 
ends were gained, a steady, continuous 
stimulus to local effort was secured and 
the Peabody fund gave the greatest execu- 
tive leader in general education the land 
has seen, Dr. J. L. M. Currie, the base 
from which he could aid and_ the 
power by which he could enforce his ad- 
vice. 

The evolution of Southern education 
in its wide and broad view has therefore 
been for more than thirty years the 
official development by legislation, taxation 
and administration of a public school sys- 
tem for both races. Along with this went 
the ‘unofficial statesmanship” which de- 
veloped industrial education at Hampton 
and Tuskegee, which distributed the in- 
come of the Peabody and Slater funds 
where it would best stimulate and direct 
local effort and which maintained through 
many channels and along many paths a 
steady, popular education and agitation. 
North as well as South, for Northern sen- 
timent has needed as much aid, training 
and direction as any other. It is almost 
impossible for any man, or any woman, ac- 
customed to the education of one race 
alone, to see, know and understand what 
it is to have two races to educate on the 
same soil who for the good of both must, 
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taking things as they are, be educated 
apart. Such a man or woman, schooled 
to one race and facing the problems of 
two, invariably see at first the obvious 
instead of the actual. 

Nothing occurs. All things grow. 
Hampton commencements early became 
the centre of a small, earnest group of 
those deeply interested in the new solu- 
tion. As those who early began passed 
away new men and women were interested 
and brought to Hampton. If I am myself 
able to see some of the facts and events 
of the day as part of a related and logical 
whole, inevitable as history, it is perhaps 
because it was my privilege with Mrs: Wil- 
liams to accompany Mr. Robert C. Ogden 
in 1887, as his guest, on a visit to Hamp- 
ton commencement, seventeen years ago, 
one of the early steps towards the impos- 
ing trainload, part of the day’s news, 
commented on all over the country, which 
started this year from New York, April 
io and returned April 30, after visiting the 
commencements at Hampton and Tuske- 
gee and the Southern Educational Con- 
ference at Birmingham. 

When the Capron Springs Conferences 
projected, managed and carried on by 
Southerners began the work, six and 
eight years ago, what really took 
place was that the triple currents 
of Southern education, first, the men 
directing the work as_ superintendents 
and teachers; second, those who, like Dr. 
Currie, had administered the funds which 
aided official work; third, those who, like 
Mr. Robert C. Ogden, president of the 
Board of Trustees at Hampton, and Dr. 
H. B. Frissell, the head of that institution, 
were responsible for the probate of Gen- 
eral Armstrong’s incomparable legacy, 
met together in a common atmosphere of 
mutual help, aware that with sections, as 
with men, with States as with individuals, 
each must educate itself. Those without 
may aid, sympathize and stimulate; the 
real work must be done within. 

Long experience with the Peabody and 
Slater fund rendered it natural and in the 
line of past precedent that Mr. John Rock- 
efeller’s gift of $1,000,000, with other con- 
tributions, should be used to aid and en- 
courage local effort on information ob- 
tained by careful inspection and examina- 
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tion on the ground. For this the General 
Education Board was formed. Public 
education and agitation was needed. The 
Southern Education Board, of which Mr. 
Ogden is president, was organized for this 
purpose. Lastly an annual conference is 
held, so far, 1901, Wjnston-Salem ; 1902, 
Athens, Ga.; 1903, Richmond; and 1gog, 
Birmingham, at which all these agencies 
unite in a common effort to aid in the 
solution of some special problem and 
phase of immediate or local interest. 
Winston-Salem settled the wise possibility 
of such a conference. At Athens the ut- 
terances of Southern men like Mr. Ran- 
dolph Tucker, of Washington, and Lee, 
showed that Southern public opinion 
recognized the wisdom and need of giving 
the negro every advantage in education 
for which he was ready, and he is ready 
for-all and needs all. The Richmond con- 
ference focalized the movement for im- 
proving State education. At Birming- 
ham when the leading citizen declared at 
the close of the conference that a vote in 
favor of local taxation for education was 
now certain, the work of the conference 
was accomplished. 

Into this linked chain of 
agencies the growth of precedent and 
practice, educational development and 
wise agitation for thirty years, the unique 
expedient by which Mr. Ogden gathers a 
conspicuous group of men and women in 
his moving hospitality, dispensed by the 
carload, becomes the connecting medium 
through which all the correlated parts are 
brought in relation, and. within the broad 
and vivid field of newspaper discussion 
for a fortnight. Here, as elsewhere, men 
see the obvious and not the actual, the 
plans of men and not the plans of Provi- 
dence. The obvious is the long train of 
fifteen cars, crowded with every hospitable 
convenience, hospitality 2700 miles long 
for three score men and women, each 
standing for some work in education, 
in letters, in journalism or in affairs. The 
actual is the discussion stimulated in 
an hundred Southern newspapers, the 
attention of millions of readers di- 
rected to the problem of Southern 
education, the stimulus to nearly one thou- 
sand superintendents, teachers and others 
scattered ip the work of the South, 4 


connected 
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UNOFFICIAL STATESMANSHIP 


sparsely settled region, rural still, not full 
of cities, of being gathered in the Edu- 
cational Conference, the aid to local effort 
in one institution and another of the pub- 
lic recognition of men widely known, and 
lastly the co-ordinating of all these various 
agencies in the infectious enthusiasm of 
the large audiences gathered at places as 
far apart in all ways as Richmond and Bir- 
mingham, with all the places between 
where meetings have been held. 

For more years than | like to think I 
have known and sometimes shared in a 
wide range of efforts, political, religious, 
social and in journalism to concentrate 
public attention, to arouse public atten- 
tion and to secure newspaper discussion. 
Speaking simply as an observer of long 
and varied experience, I know nothing 
more successful than this broad-minded 
hospitality, which educates those who 
educate. Alone it would accomplish little. 
Started independently, it might be held 
an impertinence, an “invasion,” any one 
of the definitions of intrusion sometimes 
lavished upon it. If it were alone it 
would accomplish nothing. Does anyone 
ina newspaper ever willingly give space 
toanything? In that fierce nightly battle 
for room fought at short range with op- 
posing blue pencils over every news edi- 
tor’s desk nothing survives which does 
not gear into the day’s movement, that 
vast series of related social facts which 
make up the day’s news. Even those who 
attack the current method and this par- 
ticular means in the educational agitation 
of the South unwittingly aid and promote 
its purpose and end, for they, too, by their 
comment and opposition testify to the 
actuality of the method and means. No 
oe attacks mere figments. If it were a 
mere eccentric comet of a company 
launched through the South it would 
hardly be spoken of. It has its attention 
and possesses its value simply and solely 
because it is the last term in a related ser- 
its, which extends over thirty years. It 
sone of the products and results of a 
movement in, of and for the South, which 
irankly recognizes the indigenous and 
autonomous character of all education and 
brings those who are interested in educa- 
tion in the North and in its public opinion 
0 see, learn and understand that while 
the Southern problem may be aided, as it 
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has been for thirty years by the Peabody, 
Slater and Rockefeller funds and by the 
gifts which have founded Hampton and 
Tuskegee, the final solution must be by 
the people of the South. 

The culminating proof of all this came 
at Birmingham when Bishop Galloway, 
of Mississippi, in one of the most im- 
pressive speeches I have ever heard 
sketched the platform on which the white 
population of the South now stands in 
its policy toward the negro, a platform 
of justice in personal security and prop- 
erty rights, of freedom for education in 
all grades and branches, with a_ liberal 
State support, and of complete, absolute 
and final separation and segregation in 
social and religious relations. Why was 
this most notable, logical and comprehen- 
sive utterance made in Birmingham at 
the meeting of the Southern Educational 
Conference over which Mr. Ogden was 
presiding as its head? Because a long 
and prior chain of acts, influences, gifts 
and organization, stretching back for over 
thirty years, made that meeting the heir 
and result of what had gone before, and 
Mr. Ogden, not for himself or by virtue 
of his word, rich though they were in 
experience and wisdom—the representa- 
tive not merely of the audience over 
which he presided, but of all the earlier 
chapters of the cause which he serves. 

This broad view of the trip taken last 
April by some seventy men and women 
at the invitation of Mr. Robert C. Ogden 
to attend the Southern Educational Con- 
ference at Birmingham considers only its 
public relations. It has its personal side. 
One may travel much and know much of 
the experience of travel and not match 
its high charm. It possesses in a singular 
combination the vivid interest of travel, 
the zest of the highest and most intimate 
social contact for days together with the 
best our American life affords, and the 
elevating and inspiring sense of a part in 
a great movement. When I remember 
all that Colonel Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson is and has been, his mingled Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts kinship, his early 
efforts as an abolitionist, which make him 
the last of those in that movement, his 
command of colored troops, with a price 
on his head—it seemed to me little less 
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than a national event to see him facing 
cheering audiences in Alabama as he told 
of his past service and career and found 
his books in every school library and he 
himself the hero of the party to every body 
of students, girls or boys. The opposite 
poles of our national life came together 
when President Hyde, of Bowdoin, our 
most Northern College, spoke at well nigh 
our most Southern State university at Ala- 
bama. To have Bishop MeceVickar, of 
Rhode Island; Bishop Lawrence, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Bishop Sessums, of Louis- 
iana, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
on the same platform of Bishop Galloway, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, illus- 
trated another phase of common action 
for great ends. | remember a quarter 
of a century ago hearing Senator Lamar, 
afterward appointed Associate Justice 
of the Federal Supreme Court, express 
the fear that the rural charm of Southern 
life could not survive a commercial or in- 
dustrial development; but he would have 
lost his fear if he had been present at the 
reception at Birmingham, the foremost 
industrial centre of the new South. 

For myself, I am swept in an experience 
like this by the sheer sense of being an 
American. We differ each from each, 
but we are inconceivably more like each 
other than anything else in the world put 
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together. At Calhoun, in the very centre 
of the blackest of the black belt, a thou- 
sand negroes were gathered under great 
trees of the least advanced plantation type; 
but they, too, were American, alive with 
a sense of privilege and quickened by a 
sense of responsibility known in no other 
land. My heart stirs as I remember the 
young men at the University of Alabama 
whom I met, the young women at Normal 
colleges in South Carolina and Alabama, 
who guided visitors, so alert, so open, so 
frank, so unconscious and so self-cen- 
tered, bright with the dew of youth, so like 
our own Northern students, and so dif- 
ferent, less trained in books, more easy 
in manner, attitude and aspect at life’s en- 
tering years. These, too, were American. 
Through twelve days the train unwound 
the pageant of States, cities and schools, 
and always and everywhere, growth, ad- 
vance and elevation, swift for one race, 
siow for the other, assured for both. At 
every turn visible, and on the train and 
in meeting, school visit and conference, 
constantly present, the “unofficial states- 
manship” whose sagacious care has guided 
so much, so well in this great movement 
at Mr. Ogden’s hands, but which even in 
him is but part of a broader and like 
service shared by many through years of 
progress in Southern education. 


A PLAN TO ENTOMB REVOLUTIONARY HEROES 
IN INDEPENDENCE HALL 


T is reported that a plan is on foot to 

bring together the remains of the 

greatest Revolutionary heroes and en- 
tomb them in the west wing of Independ- 
ence Hall. The project is supposed to 
have originated with the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and is a direct re- 
sult of the suggestion to bring the bones 
of Paul Jones to this country. 

There is much to be said in favor of the 
idea of thus erecting a single, lasting mon- 
ument to those who fought for freedom, 
and a more fitting place than the cradle 
of liberty in the city where patriotism bore 
such abundant fruit could scarcely be 


found. ‘There is like to be no little Oppo- 
sition, however, from cities who now enjoy 
the honor of possessing historic burial 
places, as well as from individual families 
whose personal prejudice may rebel at the 
thought of desecrating what is perhaps re- 
garded as sacred ground. But if the 
Daughters of the Revolution actually de- 
termine upon the carrying out of the 
plan it is very probable that the remains 
of a large number of Revolutionary heroes 
can be secured and disposed in this way, 
which will doubtless appeal most elo- 
quently to popular sentiment, and_ the 
enthusiasm of American patriotism. 
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From ‘ Shakespeare and His Forerunners’ 


THE SWAN THEATRE IN 1614 


ELIZABETHAN THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES 


BY ALBERT H. SMYTH 


HE theatre in these days exhibits a 
penury of dramatic composition and 

an opulence of stage trappings. The 

story and the literary style are subordinate 
to the show and the spectacle. Stage man- 
agers are more fertile and resourceful than 
the playwrights, and what we lack in liter- 
ary originality we make up in decorative 
ingenuity. Now and then in university 
performances or in the presentation of 
plays in the open air there is a more or less 
complete return to the manner in which 
plays were acted when the English drama 
was young and the theatres just beginning. 
A company was organized in England a 
few years ago for the gurpose of present- 


ing plays in that early fashion. It is 
called the Elizabethan Stage Company, 
and under the able management of Mr. 
Ben Greet it has produced in this country 
an early morality play of great allegorical 
interest and a few plays of Shakespeare. 
Large audiences have assembled to see 
“The Merchant of Venice” and “Twelfth 
Night” played as they were played in the 
Globe Theatre or The Blackfriars when 
Shakespeare lived, and the Lord Chamber- 
lain and the Earl of Leicester were patrons 
of “a cry of players.” 

Upon a bare stage, devoid of scenery, in 
costumes that bore no pretense to histor- 
ical accuracy, the grand stories were de- 
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veloped. No impertinence of calcium 
lights, and scene painting, and meretricious 
upholstery interfered with the play of im- 
agination which was left freely to follow 
the allurements of the verse. 

In view of the very “palpabie hit’? made 
by Mr. Greet’s company, it is interesting 
to review the circumstances of the Eliza- 
bethan theatre, and to discover how far 
the modern imitation really reflects the 
style of the earlier stage. 

Nothing is more striking about the won- 
derful Elizabethan drama than the speed 
with which it developed—the first English 
tragedy was written only two years before 
Shakespeare was born, and the greatest 
master of the drama was twelve years old 
when the first English theatre was built. 
The earliest edifices, The Theatre, The 
Curtain, The Globe and the rest, were cir- 
cular buildings of wood, without a roof, 
save over the stage. A drawing made by 
a Dutch visitor to London, and discovered 
in the Library of Utrecht, is the best guide 
we have to the arrangement of the interior 
of a sixteenth century playhouse. The 


performances began in the afternoon at 
three o’clock, and were supposed to con- 


tinue about two hours. From the “hut” 
above the stage a trumpeter came forth 
and “sounded” three times, as a_ signal 
that the play was about to begin. At the 
third “sound” the “prologue,” dressed in a 
black gown, and perhaps wearing a bay 
wreath, came from the “tiring house,” or 
dressing room, at the back of the stage. 
He begged the patient attention of the au- 
dience and the “help of their good hands,” 
stated the subject of the play, and often 
apologized for the inadequacy of the stage 
to'deal with so great an object. 

Thus the chorus in Henry V: 


“Parcon gentles all 
The flat unraised spirits that have dared 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object; can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt? 

a + oe az * * * * * 


Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts 

Into a thousand parts divide one man 

And make imaginary puissance; 

Think when we talk of horses, that you see 
them 

Printing their 
earth; 


proud hoofs i’the receiving 
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For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our 
kings, 
Carry them here and there; jumping o’er times. 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hourglass: for the which supply, 
Admit we chorus to this history; 
Who, prologue-like, your humble patience pray, 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play.” ~ 
The chief differences between the per- 
formances of Shakespeare’s time and of 
our own day are the absence of scenery, 
historic costume and women players from 
the Elizabethan stage.. As there was no 
movable scenery and no curtain at the 
front of the stage, the action went steadily 
on, without the interruptions consequent 
upon the elaborate machinery of our time. 
It is for this reason that no one living or 
dead is left upon the stage at the end of 
an act—‘Exit Hamlet, dragging out the 
dead body,” or some such stage direction 
is explained by the necessity of disposing 
of all the players. Entrances and exits 
were made from the back, through the 
doors of the “tiring house,” and this part 
of the stage was concealed by curtains or 
blankets, called “traverses,” which were 
drawn back after the third sound of the 
trumpet. Through the folded “traverses” 
an actor might look forth upon the house 
and, seeing, unseen might judge of the 
character and worth of his audience. 
There would seem to be such a theatrical 
suggestion in the line of “Macbeth :” 
“Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the 


dark 
To cry, ‘hold, hold!’ ” 


Numerous references exist to the ab- 
sence of scenery. Sir Philip Sidney, in 
1581, finds it a prime cause of confusion. 
He says: “Three ladies walk to gather 
flowers and then must we believe the 
stage to be a garden. By and by we hear 
news of a shipwreck in the same place, 
then are we to blame if we accept it not 
for a rock.” 

Notices were sometimes hung up to in 
dicate the scene. ‘Hang up the title, our 
scene is Rhodes” is a line in the “Spanish 
Tragedy.” 

The only decoration of the stage was the 
hanging up of painted cloths, a cheap sub- 
stitute for tapestry, upon which various 
morals and legends were depicted. Or- 
lando says: “I answer you right painted 
cloth from which you have studied your 
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ELIZABETHAN THEATRICAL PERFORMANCE toa 


questions.” The floor of the stage was 
strewn with rushes. 

Great sums of money were often spent 
for rich costumes, but there was no 


1 , = 7 . 
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which the events were supposed to occur. 
Indeed, even in the eighteenth century 
David Garrick played Hamlet and Mac- 
beth and Othello all in the same garb. 


From *‘ Shakespeare and His Forerunners”’ 


THE INTERIOR OF THE BULL 


thought of making the dress correspond 
accurately with the habit of the time in 


Properties there were, and numerous allu- 
sions to such requisites occur in Shake- 
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speare. Peter Quince tells his fellow 
‘*Mechanicals :” “I will draw a bill of prop- 
erties such as our play wants,” and Mrs. 
Page says: “Get us properties and tricking 
for our fairies.” 

No woman ever acted upon the Eliza- 
bethan stage. The female parts were 
taken by boys or men in masks. It was 
not until the Restoration that women had a 
career upon the English stage, though 


. 
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Flute protests against being cast for a 
woman's part, as he has “a beard coming.” 
Quince replies: “That’s all one; you shall 
play it in a mask, and you may speak as 
small as you will.” 

Such was the Elizabethan stage, an una- 
dorned “scaffold,” save for the painted 
cloths that hung from the huts at the rear 
of the stage, where were the tiring house, 
the balcony and the two exits; a stage that 


Po fe 7 Y sd. BY 
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From ‘‘ Shakespeare and His Forerunners"’ 


THE GLOBE AND THE BEAR GARCEN 


French actresses appeared in London as 
early as 1629. 
The actor who personated Rosalind, in 


, 


speaking the epilogue to “As You Like It,’ 
spoke in his proper masculine person when 
he said: “If I were a woman I would kiss 
as many of you as had beards that pleased 
me,” etc. 

And Cleopatra says to Iras: 


“The quick comedians 
Extemporally will stage us. . . 
aawt ae And I shall se 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness.” 


was strewn with rushes and trodden by 
men and boy actors only. 

Various attempts have been made to 
present plays to modern audiences in the 
exact Elizabethan manner. ~ In Sanders 
Theatre, in 1895, the Department of Eng- 
lish of Harvard University, stimulated by 
the example of the departments of Greek 
and Latin with the “Oedipus” and the 
“Phormio,” gave an excellent and care- 
fully studied revival of Ben Jonson’s “Epi- 
coene, or the Silent Woman.” In that in- 
stance not only was the stage made to ap- 
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ELIZABETHAN THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES 


roximate as nearly as possible to the Eliz- 

abethan stage, but a number of students, 
gaily attired, sat upon the stage or among 
the audience, and simulated the Eliza- 
bethan spectators. 

Save that no attempt was made to repeat 
the archaic pronunciation of the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, that memorable 
performance was a faithfully accurate re- 
vival of the obsolete Elizabethan manner. 

The London Stage Company, which is 
now completing its season in America, and 
which has played acceptably for more than 
a year in all parts of this country, has ex- 
cited much interest and curiosity by the 
way in. which it has imitated this primitive 
manner of the stage. 

Mr. Ben Greet proved to be a good stage 
manager. Miss Edith Wynne Matthison 
proved to be an actress of unusual grace 
and charm and power. But in many im- 
portant particulars their performances fell 
far short of being “Elizabethan.” The 
small boys in Christ’s Hospital dress, who 
drew the “traverses,” were unknown to 
the Elizabethan stage. In these recent per- 
formances women acted, and the men wore 
neither masks nor periwigs. The sides of 
the stage were used at times for exits and 
entrances, which was impossible on the 
early stage. “‘Beef-eaters” stood on either 
side of the stage—which they never did 
in Shakespeare’s time—but no spectators 
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sat upon the stage, as was formerly the 
universal custom. 

Mr. Ben Greet plaved Shylock with 
a suspicion of humor, but he did not ven- 
ture to wear, as his Elizabethan predeces- 
sor in the role unquestionably did, a wig 
of flaming red and a nose of grotesque 
size and shape. 

If there are these glaring discrepancies 
between the early performances and the 
modern theatrical revivals of them, what 
is to be gained from the attempt which 
abolishes all the beauty of stage lights and 
pictures ? 

In the first place the swift and uninter- 
rupted progress of the action permits a 
larger part of the play to be acted in a 
reasonable time. In other words, it al- 
lows of fewer cuts.” Under these condi- 
tions it is possible to play a Shakespearean 
drama direct from the first folio, and the 
auditor is pleased to hear lines and 
whole scenes that have under the modern 
conditions of the stage been ruthlessly 
sacrificed. In the second place, the atten- 
tion being undistracted by the stage set- 
ting, the imagination is set at work, the 
mind is fixed upon the poetry and not upon 
the upholstery, and an additional emphasis 
is given to the playwright’s power of 
visualization, and the nice art by which he 
develops his characters. 


CONTENT 


BY ROBERT GREENE 


The quiet mind is richer than a crown; 


nth are the thoughts that savor of content; 


Sweet are the nights in careless slumber spent, 
The poor estate scorns fortune’s angry frown: 
Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, such bliss, 
Beggars enjoy, when princes oft do miss. 


The homely house that harbors quiet rest; 
The cottage that affords no pride nor care; 
The mean that ’grees with country music best; 
The sweet consort of mirth and music’s fare; 
Obscured life sets down a type of bliss, 
A mind content both crown and kingdom is, 


—From “The Farewell to Folly.” 





WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS AND THE 


** CELTIC 


MOVEMENT” 


BY QUENTIN MacDONALD 


McMANUS, writing in the LONDON 
a ACADEMY, draws attention to the 
fact that in America much confusion 
has arisen with the terms “Celtic move- 
ment” and “Irish literary revival.” The first 
of these, he says, is best described in Dr. 
Stopford Brooke’s idea of “getting Irish 
literature into the English language,” 
while the second, an entirely distinct 
movement, started by nine men some ten 
years ago, is an endeavor to build up a 
modern literature in the Irish tongue. 
Mr. Horatio Sheafe Krans has, and as 


it seems erroneously, entitled his volume in 
the Contemporary Men of Letters Series, 
“William Butler Yeats and the Irish Lit- 


erary Revival.” As a matter of fact, it is 
the “Celtic Movement” chiefly with which 
Mir. Yeats is to be identified, though, from 
his own statements, it appears that he ap- 
proves and indorses the establishment of a 
literature in the Gaelic tongue. 

Until the publication of Mr. Yeats’s 
poems, essays and translations, and Lady 
Gregory's transpositions of Irish legend 
and folk lore, few realized what a wealth 
of rare song and beautiful story, what a 
spirit of heroism and chivalry dwelt in 
Irish myth and tradition, survivals of a 
heroic age, embodiments of that Celtic 
genius which has furnished one of the 
chief component parts to English litera- 
ture. 

In 1848 there culminated a remarkable 
Celtic revival, the influence of which was 
speedily wiped out by political bustle and 
controversy. About twelve years ago, 
however, perhaps fifteen, a period of po- 
litical quietude made the Irish once more 
conscious of their neglect of the finer pur- 
suits of culture, and a band of young men 
sprang up, who resolved to hold fast to the 
noblest traits of Irish life and character 


and to present them to Ireland and to the 
world in literary form. 

In 1892 was founded in Dublin _ the 
National Literary Society, and in 1893 
the Irish Literary Society of London had 
its first meeting. Mr. Yeats was promi- 
nent in both, and lent his contagious en- 
thusiasm to the inauguration of a move- 
ment that has many sides and is like to 
have many and various results. There 
are among the workers translators, poets, 
novelists, essayists and dramatists. Mr. 
Yeats is something of each, though most 
of alla poet. It is he, moreover, who has 
given to the rroject the spirit of mysticism, 
he being both by nature and by training a 
mystic and very decidedly a symbolist. 

Side by side with him stand Lady Greg- 
ory, whose translations and adaptations 
have opened up a marvelous world of lit- 
erary heroic legend and story, and Dr. 
Douglas Hyde, whose dramas, many of 
them in the Gaelic tongue, have been in- 
strumental in forwarding the progress of 
the Irish theatre, another movement in 
which Mr. Yeats has a large share, and 
the purpose of which is to found a theatre, 
free from the commercialistic element and 
spirit and literary, as opposed to spec: 
tacular, in its features. 

Lady Gregory’s “Cuchulain” and “Gods 
and Fighting Men” are among the best 
things that have issued from Ireland, and 
are the most illuminative as regards the 
traditions that live, unknown to the world 
without, among the Irish peasants. 

Mr. Krans, in writing his volume on 
Mr. Yeats, says little that has not been 
said before. The chief value of the book 
lies in the fact of its gathering together in 
one concise and convenient volume the 
few biographical facts that accrue to the 
young poet, the chief points in the move- 
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WILLIAM 


inent of which he is the leading spirit, and 
in furnishing for the most part fair esti- 
mates of Mr. Yeats’s contributions to 
Anglo-Irish literature thus far. 

When Mr. Yeats came to America last 
fall he brought with him a very winning 
personality, a fascinating uniqueness and a 
fund of enthusiastic energy that was cal- 
culated to enlist broadspread sympathies. 
In appearance essentially poetic and pic- 
turesque, with his strange eyes and soft 
musical voice, he was not merely a figure 
to attract, but a speaker to entertain and 
to make a very decided appeal. Even 
when he chose to belittle himself by crude 
and unnecessary jests at the expense of 
his English neighbors, an exhibition of 
one of his few less admirable qualities, 
America could not resist the charm of his 
infectious laughter, and proceeded to laugh 
with him wholly and heartily or to find 
valid excuse for his unpardonable jocosity. 

Since this opportunity to come under 
the personal influence of the man, his 
works have received a still more extended 
and more attentive reading, and he is now 
considered one among the few prominent 
figures in present-day literature. His 
verses have a pleasing melody and a sus- 
tained poetic power, his essays, sometimes 
woefully abstruse and very often wrapped 
around and about with the vague and far- 
off visions of the dreamer, nevertheless 
hold here and there gems of rarely beauti- 
ful and satisfying thought, and denote a 
spirit opposed to the ever-increasing com- 
plications of an unduly civilized world, 
expressing a yearning for a return to sim- 
pler and more soulful living. His dramas 
possess less of distinctive merit than do 
his poems and essays. In them he fails 
to embody the essential dramatic force, 
leaving them inactive and oftentimes col- 
orless. 
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Like many men who suddenly win their 
way to prominence, Mr. Yeats has been 
much and severely criticised. As a Catholic, 
he does appear somewhat intolerant and 
too perceptibly biased; he has also been 
accused of covering up political efforts by 
his literary propaganda, as well as em- 
ploying his gifts to effect the accumula- 
tion of funds for the furtherance of his 
party in Ireland. The accusations may, or 
may not, be warranted. “Never yet was 
noble man but made ignoble talk,” and 
whatever the truth, he does not impress 
one as a commercialist, while as for his 
political aims and views, they are essen- 
tially a part of his own business. His 
literary work as a whole, granting its ob- 
scurities, its idyosyncrasies, its weaknesses, 
contains yet enough of impressive and last- 
ing quality to excuse its claim for recog- 
nition and a hearing, and the project to 
which he is devoting himself is surely one 
to be commended and aided, just as we 
should commend and aid the man who, 
discovering the abode of untold wealth in 
gems and gold, would set himself to the 
toil of digging them out of the earth, and 
of separating and purging them, that they 
might sparkle and shine again. George 
Moore once wrote in despair of Ireland as 
a land without literature and culture, and 
without promise of their future acquisition. 
Inspired by Mr. Yeats and Lady Gregory, 
he has joined his forces to theirs, and a 
golden age seems to be dawning. 

The “Celtic Movement” will doubtless 
be the introduction to the “Irish Literary 
Revival.” The last is now growing fast; 
let us hope that its consummation will be 
an eventful and glorious literary Renais- 
sance ! 


F what avail the glittering shell with tawdry tinsel hung, 
If close within, the kernel rank, corrupt, lies hid? 
If petty spirit reigns supreme all men among, 
And men their souls sell for the highest bid, 
What profiteth it this outward luxury and wealth, 
These fortunes founded on the clever schemes of stealth? 





THE APPEAL OF POETRY 


BY WILBUR M. STINE 


HE usual criterion for poetry which 

is set by those who make a gentle 

plea for its appreciation is that it 
shall give pleasure. The reviewer and the 
critic are united with the advocate for 
verse in asserting that its final office is to 
please. In the same vein it is insisted 
upon that the popular element in poetry, 
that by which it makes an immediate and 
direct appeal to the general reader, shall 
be estimated by the power which the verse 
may possess of pleasing, of arresting the 
fancy and ingratiating itself in the memory 
by felicitous phrase, by sonorous cadence 


and subtle melody. 

There is something that savors of heresy 
in placing the appeal of verse on the level 
of a suppliant that displays winning grace 
and certain charms to arrest the attention 


and secure a favorable hearing. These 
sentiments, which suggest at the bottom 
literary heresy, have been reiterated with 
such insistence and industry that their au- 
dience should long since have been per- 
suaded by them into firm acceptance. But 
this attitude has caused poetry to be 
looked upon as something of an enter- 
tainment to be pursued in the caprice of 
the moment, whose gracious offices are to 
be invited when the leisure permits and the 
mood for it is propitious. It may be re- 
called that Browning on an occasion pro- 
tested against his poetry being taken as 
lightly as the cigar after dinner. 

The recognition of poetry as a serious 
art is the true approach to its appreciation 
and the proper way to understand its ap- 
peal. Probably this statement may have 
something of the severity of a creed in it, 
and may challenge a deferise by argument 
and illustration ; but this is not the present 
design so much as it is the intention to re- 
fute the sophistry implied in demanding of 
poetry that it shall be an art to please. It 


may be that poetry is approached in this 
spirit by most of its readers, and the de- 
mand is really made upon it that it shall 
excite pleasure in the listener or reader, 
and that it is commonly so judged and 
criticised. These persons take nothing to 
it, and demand everything from it, and 
their final judgment is the laconic “I like 
it” or “I do not like it.” A poem is gen- 
erally given an immediate and prompt 
judgment on the personal bias of the 
reader or listener, whatever may have been 
his emotional and spiritual experience, or 
is the sum of his attainments. The poem 
is usually received as a suitor who comes 
craving favor, and rarely is it accorded 
the recognition that it is a work of art 
to be measured up to, understood and ap- 
preciated. 

The claim of the novel or the short story 
is immediate upon the attention, and both 
pleases and entertains. And why not? 
We are all very human, and we love gossip 
whether or not we are frank enough to 
own it. For the most part the novel is 
gossip pleasingly arranged, with surmises 
cleverly supplied or insinuated, and_ the 
denouement satisfactorily worked out. The 
acceptance of the novel is easy and natural 
and not its least popular merit is that it 
rarely incites its readers from the torpor 
of custom and habit ; and it is not designed 
to impose the exertion of thinking. With 
the exception of a class of verse which, 
fortunately, seems to have disappeared or, 
at least, is no longer practiced, no one gos- 
sips in rhyme and meter. If the story is 
told in the ballad, it is of necessity elevated 
out of the plane of gossip by the very ele- 
vation of the art of verse; and in this ele- 
vation of the art lies the true suggestion 
for its appreciation. The reader must 
first bring to the reading of poetry a real- 
ization that it is an art, and it does not mat- 
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ter at this point whether verse is an arti- 
ficial or a natural means for the expression 
of something very human within us. As 
an art it is well to reflect that it has sur- 
vived from time immemorial, and that the 
survivals of time have been chiefly poetry, 
sculpture and architecture. The vitality 
of verse in this respect far exceeds that of 
its contemporaneous prose. 

There is something about the exercise of 
poetical writing that removes the author 
at once from the vulgar and commonplace. 
Verse is not written rapidly, except by the 
amateur, and the words selected are 
weighed and appreciated until their best 
significance and finest relations are per- 
ceived and used. If a word presents it- 
self in an every-day garb it is intuitively 
recognized that this would be out of place 
in the association of rhyme and meter. 
Though this -very feeling often leads to 
artificial diction, at least it preserves the 
writer from slovenliness and transgression. 
The processes of reasoning in verse are 
equally removed from the ordinary. Mere 
logic is seen to be didactic and is rejected ; 
but poetry has its peculiar methods of rea- 
soning, which through intuition and imag- 
ination make its results finer and often 
surer than the products of tedious intel- 
lectual processes. It carries conviction by 
suggestion, association and the felicitous 
grouping of images. 

The final test of poetry is its adequacy, 
and not its power of pleasing. Poetry is a 
means of expression for the spiritual life 
ot the heart, for what it holds to be simply 
beautiful, joyous and free, or majestic and 
grand. As just about the best of a writer’s 
self finds expression in his verse, so this 
arouses in the reader a kindred elevation 
and a response of a like nature. Broadly, 
if the attempt is made in verse to give ex- 
pression to these things, the judgment of 
the success or failure of the effort must 
finally be whether this art has yielded an 
adequate expression. Now, in a second- 
ary sense the thought of poetry yielding 
pleasure may be considered. If the verse 
in a sense is the intimate friend of the 
reader, and responds to his confidences, it 
will frankly and immediately be liked. But 
the verse may be broader than the spir- 
itual and intellectual experiences of the 
reader, and here is where it may be ade- 
quate as an art, but not necessarily pleasing 
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to the individual. Bayard Taylor, think- 
ing of this, wrote in “Poems of the 
Orient,” 


“He who would make his own the round 
sublime, 

Must pitch his tent on many a distant 
field.” 


In the same vein Matthew Arnold says: 


“The grand power of poetry is its inter- 
pretative power; by which I mean, not a 
power of drawing out in black and white 
an explanation of the mystery of the uni- 
verse, but the power of so dealing with 
things as to awaken in us a wonderfully 
full, new and intimate sense of them, and 
of our relations with them.” 

Another of the qualities of poetry is its 
sincerity. In almost every case the lines 
have come from the heart of the writer, 
and are an expression for him for some- 
thing which had a real worth at the time. 
The careful composition of a line will in- 
sure its genuineness, for who can believe 
that human nature is capable of insincerity 
upon mature deliberation? Poetry comes 
from the heart of the writer, and sues for 
this intimate relation with its readers. Bun- 
van in his “Apology,” takes his readers 
into his confidence with the gentle appeal: 


“O then come hither, 
And lay my book, thy head, and heart to- 
gether.” 


Of the sincerity of poetry Arnold has 
to say: “Poetry is nothing less than the 
most perfect speech of man, that in which 
he comes nearest to being able to utter the 
truth.” On account of its sincerity, its 
elevation and power to utter the most cher- 
ished things of life, poetry has a more pop- 
ular element of appeal than any other fine 
art; and the popular appeal in poetry is 
just this, that by means of the art the 
deepest and abiding things, the freest and 
most joyous emotions, have an adequate 
expression. 

Poetry, too, is the most natural of the 
Arts. Its popular appeal is largely in the 
fact that it is innate with humanity; we 
are all at some rare moments and to some 
extent poets. The feeling of poetry with- 
in us answers to the charm of the ordered 
and written verse. To not a few there is 
added to the feeling for poetry the endow- 
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ment, large or small, of its actual expres- 
sion in meter and rhyme. As Wordsworth 
will have it: 


“Oh! many are the poets that are sown 

By Nature; men endowed with highest 
gifts, 

The vision and the faculty divine ; 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse. 

a * * * wf * * 

Not having e’er been led 

By circumstance to take unto the height 

The measure of themselves, these favored 
beings, 

All but a scattered few, live out their time, 

Husbanding that which they possess with- 
in, 

And go to the grave 
Strongest minds 

Are often those of whom the noisy world. 

Hears least.” 


The “noisy world” hears 
writer, not of verse, but of prose. 


unthought of. 


most the 
But it 


is not of the relative popularity of verse 
and prose, or, as most people would have 


it, of verse and prose fiction, that we are 
thinking; the Fine Arts, short of the Mil- 
lennium, will never affect the masses, but it 
is the popular, or heart-to-heart element 
in verse. Even a poor poem is more de- 
serving of being read—shall we say it ?— 
than good fiction, because it is more ele- 
vated in its art and tone, and more re- 
nioved from the commonplace. Perhaps 
one of the reasons that poetry is not more 
generally appreciated is that it is ap- 
proached in the same spirit as prose. 
Now, ptose generally, and prose fiction 
usually, is written rather rapidly, and it 
receives its due reward when it is read as 
hastily. It is really humorous to think 
of poetry being approached and read in the 
same spirit. A short poem is, in itself, a 
gem of thought ; its inspiration has come in 
a rare moment in life, and its composition 
has usually been given great care and 
some tedious pains. It is not intended to 
be read with the haste of the novel, and 
its pages to be devoured. But this leads 
back to the original thought of the attitude 
in which to approach a poem. The poet, 
to use a literary colloquialism, has written 
it in his “singing robe,’ and the reader 
who comes to it should likewise appear in 
his best attire. Poetry must be approach- 
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ed as an art, and not read wholly for the 
expression of the fact or sense contained 
in it. A most eminent English scientist, 
who had not the slightest appreciation of 
poetry, once said rather testily to a friend 
“that he could not understand why a man 
who had anything to say should go out 
of his way to choose words that ended 
with particular sounds or had any par- 
ticular number of syllables in them.” This 
is the impatient attitude of the practical 
man and the person of affairs toward an 
art of which he has acquired _ neither 
knowledge nor appreciation. Such people 
“have no time for poetry.” We all know 
the type. 

But it is asking too much of the layman 
to read with kindly appreciation, or even 
forbearance, all books of verse as they ap- 
pear. From its very elevation as an art, 
the degrees of excellence among books of 
verse are marked. Because verse is such 
an art, many poems are in part, or wholly, 
artificial, and the layman cannot be ex- 
pected to show patience and catholicity 
toward mere words, however cunningly 
the lines have been devised. Even a very 
poor book of verse is, from the very na- 
ture of its composition, usually redeemed 
by some merit ; but the general reader can- 
not be expected to discriminate with such 
broad charity. The truth is, and “is” 
should not be said _ reluctantly, be- 
cause poetry is a difficult art, most of its 
devotees are without the high endowment 
and the learning which alone can give 
them mastery in it. The reader feels in- 
stinctively that all is not right, though he 
may not be able to point out tlte defects. 

The art of the poet is the art which 
lies closest to the human heart ; its sorrows 
seem more sublime when their cry is heard 
through the noble language of song; its 
pathos grows more tender by this enno- 
bling touch. It is in song that the heart is 
least afraid, and pleads its beautiful visions 
and the charm of its dreams; its joys are 
freer and brighter when graced with pleas- 
ing images, and set in the cadence of meas- 
ure and attuned to rhyme. Through 
poetry the mind goes forth unhampered by 
the tedium and uncertainties of logic and 
1easoning, and sees truth face to face, and 
the noblest and highest thought finds its 
full and choice expression! 
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ONE MORNING IN MAY 


NINY leaves unfolding and glistening 
| in the sunlight, blur with vivid green 
the lace tracery of the treetops, as 
it lies against the clear blue of the sky. 
Fresh and fragrant blows the morning 
breeze from the Southland, freighted with 
elusive scents that suggest the magnolias 
of the woods and the sweet shrubs of the 
old gardens. Dew drops on the grass 
reflect flashes of emerald and turquoise, 
as the slanting rays of sunlight find them. 
Crows fly over and scold in harsh voices, 
warning companions, who take up the 
alarm, of the approach of an intruder. 
Meadow larks sing joyously in the grass 
unseen, and then spring to wing and show 
their white tail feathers as they fly. Rob- 
ins in the treetops carol wildly of the re- 
turn of spring. One which has found a 
mate pecks at a wet spot of soil until its 
beak is a ball of mud, which the bird bears 
away to plaster the walls of a new home. 
In the woods the sticky buds of the 
spruces exhale a pungent savor and the 
smell of moist earth, pierced by hurrying 
spikes of vegetation, pervades the air. 
Wild cherry trees in bloom, like white 
clouds, break through the dark trunks of 
the intervening trees. | Masses of man- 
drake shadow the ground in green, like 
patches of shade from clouds blowing 
over. Jacks-in-the-pulpit wait for their 
congregations of the more modest flowers 
of the woods to appear, and pink and 
white anemones open their petals as the 
sunlight steals through the trees. Vio- 
lets in varying shades purnle the side of a 


little hill. Dandelions, as nuggets of virgin 
gold, are plentifully set in a slope of emer- 
ald meadow. 

Down by a brooklet a bird calls cau- 
tiously and hides under the rank leaves of 
a swamp cabbage. A squirrel coughs a 
reauest to depart. Striped flies seek 
honey from the anemones on the bank. 
Somewhere in the bushes a_ bird asks 
plaintively for “Theodore.” A sheen of 
rainbow colors reveals a spider’s web deftly 
spread on the ground, covered with a mist 
of moisture which throws back the sun- 
light. The brook purls and murmurs of 
the beauty of the day. <A carpet of thick 
green moss is spread invitingly at one side 
of the path. Disturbed in their confi- 
dences, a pair of brown thrushes fly low, 
alight, and fly again, enticing the intruder 
from the neighborhood of their nest. A 
fearless little brown bird, striped with 
white, drinks from the brook, lifting its 
head in thanks as it swallows. 

Patches of Quaker Ladies lie in the 
grass of the field like a pale blue mist. 
Two excited robins pull reluctant angle 
worms from the soft sod. Blackbirds 
search carefully for dainties in the grass. 
The plaintive calls for “Theodore” are 
repeated from a distant hedgerow. From 
the hilltop the landscape is a spring song 
of loveliness; dainty tints, suggestive of 
the warm coloring to come, a chorus of 
bird notes on every side, and the soft vel- 
vet pats of the faintly scented breeze. 
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In some unhaunted desert, most obscure 


| APPY were he could finish forth his fate 


From all society, from love and hate 


meas- Of worldly folk, there might be sleep secure; 
‘ough There wake again and give God ever praise, 

ed by Content with hips and haws and brambleberry 

‘ and In contemplation passing still his days, 

4 And change of holy thoughts to make him merry. 
>, and That when he dies his tomb might be a bush, 

ds its Where harmless robin dwells with gentle thrush. 


—Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. 





A HISTORY OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY * 


BY ALEXANDER K. McCLURE 


“T° HERE have been only three political 
| parties in the history of the Republic 
which have sté imped their impress in- 
delibly upon the policy of the Government. 
The Federal party ruled for twelve years, 
embracing the two terms of the Washing- 
ton administration and one term of the 
elder Adams, and it was overthrown by the 
Jefferson revolution of 1800, when what 
finally became the Democratic party was 
created by Jefferson under the name of 
Republican, and that party substantially 
maintained its rule for sixty years. In 
1860 it was overthrown by the present Re- 
publican narty by the election of Lincoln, 
and since that time Republicanism has 
shaped the policy of the Government with- 
out material interruption by two Demo- 
cratic administrations. 

There have been many other parties, 
several of which reached the dignity of 
national organizations and won some elec- 
toral votes, and one of them, the Whig 
party, elected two Presidents, but it only 
halted for a time, without reversing the 
Democratic policy of the Government. 

The success of the Federal party was 
entirely due to the influence of Washing- 
ton. He was a pronounced Federalist in 
conviction, and fully shared the positive 
views of the leading Federalists of that 
day in favor of a concentrated government, 
as free as possible from popular restraint. 
It they could have established their views 
of free government there would have been 
a life Senate, with studied safeguards 





**The Republican Party: A History of Its Fifty Years’ 
Existence, Together with a Record of Its Measures and 
Its Leaders.’’ With a foreword by President Roosevelt 
and with introductions from Hon. William P, Frye, Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and Hon, Joseph G. Cannon, Speaker 
of the House. By Francis Curtis, 2 vols 


against popular political eruptions. Wash- 
ington was aristocratic in all his inclina- 
tions, and it was the general distrust of 
the people by W ashington and his lead- 
ing advisors, such as John Adams and 
Alexander Hamilton that inspired Jeffer- 
son, a broad-minded and _ philosophical 
young Virginian, to lead and crystallize an 
opposition that was certain to win when- 
ever the omnipotence of Washington was 
unfelt in the politics of the nation. _ It 
was the moral power of the Washington 
administration and the overwhelming 
strength of his great personality, that en- 
abled John Adams to triumph over Jeffer- 
son by a narrow majority as W ashington’s 
successor in 1796. In 1800 when Wash- 
ington had gone to join the great majority 
beyond, Jefferson won an easy victory 
over Adams, and the Federal party had 
completed its work. It maintained its or- 
ganization for some years thereafter, and 
won some local victories, but it never was 
a hopeful organization in national con- 
tests thereafter, and for sixty years the 
Republican party of Jefferson, that gray- 
itated into the Democracy under Jackson, 
shi iped the de stiny of the Republic. 

The other parties which contested our 
Presidential elections were the  anti- 
Masonic party, which absorbed most of 
the remnants of the old Federal organiza- 
tion, and held the first national conven- 
tion to nominate candidates for President 
and Vice President in Philadelphia in the 
latter part of 1830, and adjourned to meet 
a year later in Baltimore, where it pre- 
sented William Wirt as the first candi- 
date nominated by a representative na- 
tional convention. The other was the 
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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


American party that nominated Fillmore 
in 1856 and gave him the electoral vote of 
Maryland. 

The initial movement against the over- 
throw of slavery was made by what was 
known many years ago as the Abolition 
Society. Its numbers at first were very 
small, but generally able and aggressive. 
The rugged William Lloyd Garrison, the 
silver-tongued Wendell Phillips and the 
gentle but impressive Lucretia Mott 
championed the cause. This organization 
made little progress, although it became 
sufficiently powerful to defeat the election 
of Clay in 1844 by a large number, almost 
wholly from Whigs, casting their votes for 
Birney, the first Abolition candidate for 
the Presidency. The question of slavery 
extension became more and more vital as 
we acquired our new Mexican possessions, 
which were intended by the Democratic 
power of that day for the creation of 
future slave States. This agitation devel- 
oped a powerful third organization, 
known as the Free Soil party, embracing 
such men as Henry Wilson, later Senator 
and Vice President, who bolted the Whig 
convention of 1848 because of the nom- 
ination of General Taylor, who was a large 
slave holder This movement was 
strengthened by the bolt of Van Buren, 
who was nominated as a Free Soil Demo- 
cratic candidate for President against 
Cass, whereby the election of Taylor was 
assured, 

The passage of the Compromise meas- 
ures of 1850 gave fresh inspiration to the 
anti-slavery movement caused by the 
odious fugitive slave law, and the con- 
summation of the madness of the slavery 
extension leaders was reached in 1854 by 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
and the tragic events of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, which speedily followed, were all 
fuel to the anti-slavery flame that was felt 
from Eastern to Western sea. 

It was the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise and the effort to enslave Kansas 
and Nebraska that created the Republican 
party. Its first State convention was held 
“Under the Oaks,” at Jackson, Michigan, 
on the 6th day of July, 1854, with Zach- 
ariah Chandler as leader, when it was sol- 
emnly resolved that all differences relating 
to political economy or administrative pol- 
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icy should be abated “in view of the emi- 
nent danger that Kansas and Nebraska 
will be grasped by slavery,” and that they 
would “co-operate and be known as Re- 
publicans until the contest be terminated.” 
Michigan was the only State that nomi- 
nated and elected a distinctive Republican 
ticket in 1854. Republican organizations 
speedily followed the action of the Repub- 
licans of Michivan in all of the Northern 
States, which in most cases supported the 
Whig candidates for State and Congres- 
sional offices under the Democracy. From 
that period until the present, covering a 
full half century, and embracing the great- 
est achievements of the world’s records, 
the history of the Republican party is sim- 
ply the history of the Republic. 

There have been many fugitive publica- 
tions regarding the achievements of the 
Republican party, but, strange as it may 
seem, no one until now has ever attempted 
a complete record of the great party that 
has ruled the Republic for more than forty 
years, that gave liberty to more than four 
millions of bondmen through the flame of 
battle, that fought the bloodiest civil war 
of the century, that accomplished recon- 
struction and the rehabilitation of the dis- 
membered States, that spanned the conti- 
nent with the railway over trackless plains 
and mountain summits, that expended bil- 
lions to maintain the unity of the Repub- 
lic without the destruction of its credit, 
and that has finally extended the majesty 
of the flag from the snows of Alaska to 
the sunny Orient. The history of the cre- 
ation and achievements of such a party 
must command the attention of every in- 
telligent student of American history, and 
the task has been most admirably and 
completely accomplished by Francis Curtis 
in his work, just issued, entitled “The Re- 
publican Party: A History of Its Fifty 
Years’ Existence and a Record of Its 
Measures and Leaders.” It is a most 
exhaustive presentation, in admirable style, 
of every phase of the creation, progress 
and achievements of the party. 

It has introductory articles by President 
Roosevelt, Senator Frye and Speaker Can- 
non, all testifying to the completeness of 
the work. We have examined it critically, 
and it is due to Mr. Curtis to say that a 
more comprehensive, intelligent and accur- 
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ate presentation of the political history of 
the last fifty years has never been pre- 
sented in brief form, and none will ever 
attempt to glean the field he has so thor- 
oughly harvested. It exhibits the most 


patient research, and a complete mastery 
of the whole range of political history, not 
only of the Republican party itself, but 
of the causes which called it into being. 
It certainly should be in the library of 


NEWS 


every intelligent citizen who is interested 
in the progress and achievements of his 
country, and the young student of to-day 
who desires to find the political history of 
the last half a century completely and ac- 
curately within the limits of two ordinary 
sized volumes, will welcome Mr. Curtis's 
work as one of the most important publi- 
cations of the age. 


ROSSETTI 


BY ALBERT S. HENRY 


\V R. BENSON has written a capital 
} book on Rossetti—lucid, well-in- 
formed, sympathetic. It is a pleas- 
ure to read such a volume, especially in 
a time when so much of what is called 
literary criticism is simply compounded of 
passing whims and unbaked thoughts. Mr. 
Benson’s criticism impresses one by its 
sanity, by the utter absence of flippancy 
and paradox. He has aimed to draw a 
lifelike picture of his subject, to suppress 
nothing that is essential to the truth, and, 
on the other hand, to draw no imaginary 
portrait. He has dealt with the darker 
side of Rossetti, candidly, but with a cer- 
tain delicacy and reserve, pointing out the 
fact that Rossetti was Italian, not English, 
and between these two types lies a world 
of ethical difference. The Anglo-Saxon 
asks the question: Is this or that thing 
right or wrong? The Italian asks: Is it 
beautiful? The latter represents Rossetti’s 
attitude. To him truth appeared as beauty. 

The chapters in which Mr. Benson nar- 
rates Rossetti’s life story need not detain 
us. They are carefully written and do 
full justice to the subject. Likewise the 
concluding chapter, which discusses the 
character of Rosetti with a fullness and 
power of psyschological analysis that 
leaves little or nothing to be added. Men 
of great genius are wonderfully like com- 
mon mortals in their frailttes, though the 
world is prone to forgive the weaknesses 
of genius, and to insist upon a rigid stand- 
ard in the case of the ordinary man. The 
guiding principle with Rossetti was Hel- 


lenism, not Hebraism. For him conduct 
certainly did not make up three-fourths of 
life. 

The greater portion of Mr. Benson's 
volume is devoted to Rossetti as a poet. 
Of course much is said of his work in art, 
and a chapter is taken up with the subject 
of painting, but our author is primarily in- 
terested with Rossetti as a man of letters. 
The bulk of Rossetti’s poetry is not very 
great, especially when we compare it with 
the work of his two contemporaries near- 
est him in spirit—Morris and Swinburne— 
but the quality is very high. Mr. Benson 
finds two distinct manners in the poetical 
work of his subject. The manner of Ros- 
setti’s early period was characterized by “a 
sweet and exquisite naivette of phrase and 
conception,” to give way in later life to 
“gorgeous word textures, strange tapes- 
tries of language and color, which in his 
writings resulted in the construction of 
what is literature, rather than poetry.” 

Mr. Benson rightly points out the 
strong influence of Coleridge and Keats 
on Rossetti. He thinks that the “Ancient 
Mariner” contains the germ of the treat- 
ment we find in “The Blessed Damozel,” 
and hears a distant echo of Coleridge in 
these lines : 


“The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather, 

Fluttering far down the gulf, and now 
She spoke through the still weather.” 


Whatever may be the value of this sug- 
gestion, it is certain that the third stanza 
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in the poem above the one just quoted con- 
tains one of the finest similes in the lan- 
guage. 
“And the souls mounting up to God 

Went by her like thin flames.” 

The influence of Keats can be noted in 
a certain similarity in the treatment of 
figures of speech, as well as in the com- 
pound words which Mr. Benson has 
pointed out, such as “dawn’s first hill- 
fire,” ““winter-bitten, angel-greeted door,” 
“wing-winnowed,” “sky-breath and _ field- 
silence,” etc. Again, there is a curious 
resemblance to Browning, which Mr. Ben- 
son notes in the case of “A Last Con- 
fession.” But through all Rossetti’s work 
runs the dominant note of a distinct indi- 
viduality. There is a subtle art in such 
pieces as “Sister Helen,” “Eden Bower,” 
“Rose Mary,” the sonnets of “The House 
of Life,’ which cannot be distinctly re- 
ferred to any source in our literature. They 
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express with absolute sincerity and with 
truth the unique personality of Rossetti. 

Mr. Benson has compressed into a sen- 
tence just what Rossetti means to art and 
literature : 


“He has stimulated the sense of beauty, the 
desire to extract the very essence of delight 
from emotion, and form, and color; he has 
inculcated devotion to art, and profound inten- 
tion, and deliberate isolation; but the upshot is 
that he stands alone in a fever of sense and 
spirit, a figure clasping its hands in a poignancy 
of agitation, and rather overshadowed by the 
doom of art than crowned with its laurels.” 


Those who have lived in an atmosphere 
of pre-Raphaelite art and literature, who 
know their Rossetti every word, will not 
find much that is absolutely new in Mr. 
Benson’s monograph, but for those who 
are about to take up the study of this noble 
volume of verse, the little book here 
noticed will be useful as a trustworthy and 
convenient introduction. 


BLACK SHEEP 


“ROM their folded mates they wander far, 
fk Their ways seem harsh and wild: 
They follow the beck of a baleful star, 

Their paths are dream-beguiled. 

Yet haply they sought but a wider range, 
Some loftier mountain-slope, 

And little recked of the country strange 
Beyond the gates of hope. 


And haply a bell with a luring call 
Summoned their feet to tread 

Midst the cruel rocks, where the deep pitfall 
And the lurking snare are spread. 


Maybe, in spite of their tameless days 


Of outcast liberty, 


They’re sick at heart for the homely ways 
Where their gathered brothers be. 


And oft at night, when the plains fall dark 
And the hills loom large and dim, 

For the Shepherd’s voice they mutely hark, 
And their souls go out to him. 


Meanwhile, “ 


Black sheep! Black sheep!’’we cry, 
Safe in the inner fold; 


And maybe they hear, and wonder why, 
And marvel, out in the cold. 
—From “Lyrics of Brotherhood,” by Richard 


Burton. 





HERBERT SPENCER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY * 


ERBERT 

raphy 

had shown, 
intellectually a _ great 
by temperament an unmitigated prig; 
capable of abstract thinking in the 
highest range, and unable to adjust him- 
self to the ordinary action of abstract 
thought in other men; equal to profound 
thought in regard to the foundation of 
society, and incapable of carefully weigh- 
ing the effect which utterance, fact, argu- 
ment, and logic will have upon the men- 
tal processes and conclusions of the so- 
ciety of which he is a part. 


SPENCER’S Autobiog- 
emphasizes, as _ his life 
that a man may be 
philosopher, and 


*AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Herbert Spencer. In 2 


vols, 


His autobiography has therefore the 
double interest which attaches itself to a 
perspicuous account of the development of 
one of the world’s great thinkers, and the 
accurate revelation of the petty self-esteem 
which may be bred in a man who for the 
closing third of his life places himself in 
a position where only his worshippers meet 
him and only his admirers affect his 
opinion of himself. Written over many 
vears, it is composed with painful care 
and spares the reader little. 

As a life of a man, his autobiography 
will not hold its place in literature with 
that simple, naive, unconscious, self-rev- 
elation which from time to time lays bare 
some nature, imperfect it may be, as was 
Rosseau or Franklin, but still capable of 
the wide horizon and the far view of those 
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to whom the world is something more than 
cause and effect. It will rank instead 
with personal narrative, like Southey’s, in 
which a life of prodigious and isolated toil 
is expended in the confident belief that 
immortality is to be the reward, creating 
instead a vast structure of published works 
which the future will neglect as com- 
pletely as each generation neglects the ma- 
chinery, the costumes and the institutions 
of another. 

Mr. Spencer took himself seriously. He 
came of a self-conscious ancestry. His 
Bohemian and Huguenot ancestry had suf- 
fered much for conscience sake. His 
middle-class English forebears had kept 
the spirit of social protest on which Eng- 
lish liberty is founded. He was born him- 
self son of a placid school teacher of a 
high intellectual type, somewhat weak- 
willed, and practicing a pedagogical 
method in advance of his generation. 

In two bulky volumes Mr. Spencer de- 
votes half the first volume—some 200 
pages—to a minute narrative of his first 
twenty-five years. In them he had risen 
at eighteen to a salary of $700 a year as 
engineer, in 1838, very high pay. He 
was in a fair way to become a leading rail- 
road engineer, when he stepped aside to 
devote himself, first to various inventions 
and after a decade of mistaken effort, set- 
tled himself in London to the mechanical 
labor of a sub-editor, in order to have 
leisure to think. 

For fifty years after he slowly devel- 
open the great system of philosophy to 
which he sacrificed his life, and on which 
he staked his fame. Every step of his 
mental processes is described with care, 
not a book that he read, not an article that 
he wrote, not a trip that he took, scarcely 
a friend or an incident with influence on 
this work is omitted. It is possible to fol- 
low step by step all the working of his 
mind, and what is perhaps of even more 
importance, all the pettiness of his charac- 
ter. 

A sense of humor would have saved 
him much. A few flirtations would have 
preserved him from becoming a desiccated 
mind, a sort of canned intellect, which was 
carefully reserving its resources for the 
consumption of future ages. He admits 
to what in any other man would have been 
considered a flirtation with George Eliot, 


but they selected for whatever tender pas- 
sages there were in their intercourse an 
open London terrace commanded by houses 
and windows on three sides. In this pub- 
lic situation they paced backward and for- 
ward, discussing philosophy, literature and 
art through many forenoons, with the not 
unnatural result, as Mr. Spencer admits, 
that friends thought that they were in love 
with each other, while they themselves 
were aware that they were not. Her por- 
trait and Huxley’s are the two best de- 
scriptions he gives. He himself cared 
nothing for higher letters. The “Iliad” he 
found dull. 

Mr. Spencer did the inestimable service 
to the thought of the nineteenth century of 
correlating its views of law, on the basis 
of evolution, framed on the lines of the 
definition which he first derived from Von 
Baer, but which was in every sense original 
with him. It is now known to men in- 
finitely his inferiors in their knowledge, 
their mental power and their scope, that he 
mistook a process for a principle. The 
process was of the highest value, a tool 
of thought which has changed the face 
of thinking, but evolution is, in spite of 
this, only a process. He accepted its suc- 
cessive and linked changes as explaining 
the relations of cause and effect when 
they only shed light upon the method of 
their action. He was also deficient in the 
capacity to weigh evidence, a deficiency 
due in a large measure to the isolation of 
his life and to his exclusive devotion to 
books as his authorities. The practical re- 
sult is that while he taught his own gen- 
eration, he will not teach the future. 

Profoundly interested in himself, his 
autobiography has less of interest in anec- 
dote and contact with the men of his day, 
but it records with unsparing fidelity the 
development, the mental processes, the 
product and the self-consciousness charac- 
teristic of a great thinker. His want of 
the systematic education which he de- 
spised, deprived him of a broader horizon. 
A deeper cultivation also would have 
saved him from perpetually mistaking the 
shadow of his own mental processes, for 
final absolute thought and from the uneasy 
mental attitude which fills his narrative 
with querulous complaint that the million 
had not read a book in the nature of things 
meant for the few. T. W. 





JUNE 


UNE, magical month of June, 
When Nature's conserved genius bursts in bloom, 
When birds their joyous carollings attune 
To the abandoned ripple of the unchained streams. 
June, month of rosy, radiant-hued dreams, 
A very golden age of ail the year, 
Which gives a full-blown rose to cover o’er the sear 
On earth’s fair bosom ruthlessly impressed by Winter's hand. 
June, joyous month when all the fairies band 
And gaily dance upon the emerald sward, 
Amid the glistening mist from the vast sun-lake poured, 
Ten million specks of bright dust, a veritable king’s hoard, 
Held lightly in a sparkling, clear solution. 
Then does the earth, in daily revolution, 
Fling its exuberant song far into space, 
And maa and beast and flowers succumb with easy grace 


To the hilarious spirit that prevails o'er all. 
Q. MacD. 
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STORIES OF AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS 


“Rebecca” has certainly won her way 
into a multitude of hearts. It is said that 
a thousand copies have been 
sold every day since the publi- 
cation, while each week it is 
reported as either first or sec- 
ond among the books most in demand in 
the New York Public Library, and each 
month it appears among the lists of six 
best selling novels in the largest book 
Stores. 


‘*Rebecca”’ 


John Fox, Jr., whose “Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come” has been for months 
among the best selling novels, 
is in his fortieth year. He 
was born in Bourbon County, 
Kentucky, in the heart of the 
Blue Grass region, and spent his early days 
there. When he was fifteen he entered 
Kentucky University, and went from there 
te Harvard. After his graduation he 
spent some time on the New York Sun, 


John Fox, Jr. 
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and then entered the Columbia Law 
School. But he left the study of law to 
join the staff of the New York Timgs, 
from which he was compelled to resign 
because of illness.) He went South and 
established himself in business and wrote 
his first book, “A Modern Europa.” Suc- 
cessful with this, he brought out “A Cum- 
berland Vendetta,” “Hell for Sartain” and 
“The Kentuckians.” During the Spanish- 
American war he belonged to the Rough 
Riders, which he left to become corre- 
spondent for HarpER’s WEEKLY. His 
next book was “Crittenden,” succeeded by 
a volume of short stories, “Bluegrass and 
Rhododendron.” His latest book, “The 
Little Shepherd,” far outshines any of his 
previous work, and establishes him with 
all firmness as a writer of more than ordi- 
nary talent. 

Mr. Fox is now at the scene of the war 
between Japan and Russia, acting as 
‘correspondent for SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


ELLIS MEREDITH 
° 

When Ellis Meredith wrote her story 
of mother love, “Heart of My Heart,” 
she had no intention of having 
it published. It was written 
because the subject was one 
that had had a lifelong interest 
for her. When the book was finished it 
was laid away and brought out only once 
in a while to read to intimate friends, who 
persuaded the author to assent to its pub- 
lication. The author admits that there 


Ellis 
Meredith 
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was some purpose behind her book. “If | 
hope to accomplish anything,” she says, “it 
is that people should be made to think 
what it means to thrust life upon anyone. 
It is my kind of a protest against all this 
race suicide trash.” 


EDGAR JEPSON 


Edgar Jepson, the author of “The Ad- 
mirable Tinker,” is a thorough English- 
man and a thorough Londoner, 
though he was born in Lin- 
colnshire. He was educated at 
Oxford, and went to Baliol 
College, where he was a close friend of 
Jowett’s. Jowett took a great interest in 
him, and declared that Mr. Jepson had the 
making of a great writer in him. Mr. 
Jepson, however, was in no haste to write, 
and went out into the world to learn some- 
thing of human nature. He was a school- 
master in Wales; went to the West In- 
dies; traveled in the Mediterranean, and 
finally returned to London and _ published 
“The Passion for Romance,” which made 
him the idoi of the higher literary circles 
in London. He is a great authority on 
Bridge, and writes a page article every 
week for a London newspaper on the sub- 
ject. He is, also, a great authority on 
English with the Oxford accent, and 
claims that he is the only one who can 
teach it. Besides all this he is a socialist, 
and is a prominent member of a club in 
which Bernard Shaw, W. T. Stead and 
others are active members. An interesting 


Edgar Jepson 
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fact concerning Mr. Jepson is that he has a 
son of his own whom he idolizes. The 
youngster is scarcely out of kilts yet, 
but a friend of Mr. Jepson declares the lad 
has many traits which might have fur- 
nished inspiration for the character of 
“Tinker.” Mr. Jepson loves London and 
its social life, but he thinks children should 
be brought up in the country, and, being 
a devoted father, in consequence it is in 
the country that he lives the year round. 


ROBERT BARR 


Robert Barr stole his own book last 
summer, when Dr. Tait McKenzie, of Mc- 
. Gill University, a _ lifelong 
Robert Barr friend, had finished a visit to 
inanew Role Europe and was accompanied 
by Barr to Euston Station. As 
they walked up and down the long plat- 
form together, Dr. McKenzie said jocu- 
larly : 

“Let us go to the bookstall and see if 
any of your immortal works are there. If 
0 I'll buy one to take across with me. If 
not I’ll tell all your friends on the other 
side that your supposed British reputation 
isasham. But you are not to say a word 
to the bookseller and have him dish up 
one of your novels from the rubbish heap. 
The volume must be in plain sight or there 
isno deal.” 

The two walked to the bookstall, which 
seemed to contain everything published in 
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the shape of light and entertaining liter- 
ature ; but although they examined it care- 
fully, nothing with the name of Barr was 
found. 

The novelist was visibly annoyed, but 
the doctor sarcastically consoled him for 
his evident lack of popularity. Time was 
about up, and Dr. McKenzie took his place 
in the forward part of the long train. Barr 
bade him good-bye and then made directly 
for the bookstall to give the seller a piece 
of his mind; but before he opened his 
mouth he glanced casually at the array of 
books, and there, in the most prominent 
part, stood a row of seven copies of “The 
Victors.” 

The shrill whistle had sounded, and the 
train was perceptibly in motion. There 
was no time for paying anything, so Barr 
grabbed his book and ran like mad up the 
long platform. The stallkeeper shouted 


“Stop thief!” and others took up the cry, 
trying to intercept the culprit, but Barr 
dodged them successfully, and made the 
greatest time ever seen in London. 

Now a new danger confronted him. The 


energetic railway -officials thought he was 
a belated passenger, and determined to 
throw him into the train. Doors in the 
moving carriages were flung open, and 
officials yelled frantically: “Jump in any- 
where!” 

It took great agility to evade the offi- 
cials, but it was accomplished. Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie was leaning out of his window, 
thinking from the cutcry that someone 
had been killed, when Barr hove alongside 
and said politely, if breathlessly : 

“Mac, allow me to present you with a 
token of esteem.” 

He had come to the end of the platform, 
and the train was out of sight a second 
later. 

Panting, but triumphant, he strolled 
back to the bookstall. The crowd had 
thinned away, and the bookseller was at 
leisure. ’ 

“Didn’t someone steal a book from you 
a moment ago?” 

“Yes,” cried the indignant stallkeeper, 
“and he’s bolted off to America with it.” 

“Why don’t you telegraph a description 
of him to Liverpool? It will be hours 
before the train is there,” suggested Barr 
sympathetically. 
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“Description! Thunder! I didn’t see 
anything but his back and his legs.” 

“Oh, well, let it go,” said Barr airily. 
“It was a good book, for I wrote it my- 
self, so I'll pay for it,” and he planked 
down the money. Whereupon the book- 
man winked and pretended that he knew 
all along who took the volume. 


Courtesy Harper Bros. 
FANNY Y. CORY 


Miss F. Y. Cory, who made the sixty 
amusing illustrations for Josephine Das- 
kam’s “Memoirs of a Baby,” 
was married several days ago 
Marries to Frederick W. Cooney, a 

ranchman in Montana, where 
Miss Cory has been spending several years 
in outdoor life. Mr. Cooney is a young 
man, the owner of a large ranch near 
Helena. The marriage was the outcome 
of a rather unusual romance, Mr. Cooney 
having saved Miss Cory’s life in a skating 
accident some time ago. 


Miss Cory 


NEWS 


Charles Wagner, whose volume, “By 
the Fireside,” has just been brought out, 
has decided to visit America, 
where he has so many friends, 
in October or November. He 
will deliver sermons and lec- 
tures, speeches to children and young 
men’s clubs, and will make addresses ip 
the universities. “Side by side with my 
lectures,” he says, “I intend to carry ona 
discreet propaganda for my work here in 
Paris. This work is the centre of my 
activity, and consists essentially in the dif- 
fusion of the great principles of the Gospel 
under a simple and logical form appropri- 
ate to the mind and the needs of the time. 
I hope to find in the United States sym- 
pathy for this work, to which I have given 
my efforts all my life.” 


Charles 
Wagner’s 
Visit to 
America 


CHARLES WAGNER 


In preparation for his proposed visit 
Mr. Wagner is studying the English lan- 
guage. According to report he is mak- 
ing rapid progress, and many of his con- 
templated lectures will be delivered in Eng- 
lish speech. 


It can be imagined that so busy a man 

as Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has little time 

to spend on fiction, but he is 

Joseph making time to read Henry 

Chamberlain Harland’s “My Friend Pros 

pero,” and has written to the 

English publisher of that book saying that 
he has chosen it for his holiday reading. 
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ime, “By The strenuous life is too much for Senator Beveridge then explained that 
ught out, Ameen Riehani. He came to this coun- he was beaten in his examination for a 
America, try a handsome Arabian lad, cadetship at West Point by one-fifth of 
v friends, APoct of Years ago. one per cent., his defective oral reading 
ber. He Arabia Since then he has been an having turned the scales by this minute 
and lec- actor—in English—a New fraction against him. 

il young York lawyer, and a poet, and he has done 

lresses in fairly well in all three roles. The trans- 

with my lations of the quatrains of Abu’l-Ala won 

arry ona much favorable notice, and. he is now en- 

‘kk here in gaged upon an English drama, whose 

re of my scenes, characters and story are Arabian. 

n the dif- But he is homesick. He owns a little 

he Gospel estate in Arabia, and his own vines and 

appropri- fig trees call to him. He is tired of the 

f the time. hurry and fret of this Western life, and 

ates sym- he is going back to live his life out and 

lave given write his poems where life is a simpler 


thing and there is time for rhythm. 


Tae ee 


Herbert D. Ward, the well-known 
writer, has just announced that he is the 
author of “Lauriel: The Love 
The Author of Letters of an American Girl,” 
“Lauriel’” = which created so much com- 
ment when it was published 
two years ago. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that his wife, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, was considered by 
many the most probable author among all 
the men and women who were suspected 
of being responsible for the book. 


~~ ¢ a 
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The publication of Guy Wetmore 
When Senator Beveridge, author of Carryl’s posthumous work, “The Trans- 


“The Russian Advance,” was in the Phil- gression of Andrew Vane,” has 
F ippines he spent much time ON Guy Wetmore probably aroused more than 
a the firing line with General  Carryi ordinary interest in the per- 
aie eis «4 . . nr x . e ce 
posed visit ube Seldier Lawton. Feeling an intense sonality of its author. In the 
nglish lan- interest in the war there, the present instance the brief period between 
he is mak- J Senator frequently made suggestions to his death and the appearance of his book 
»f his con- § Lawton, which the latter at times cordially may, perhaps, lend something of interest 


red in Eng- § @proved. One day after a particularly to the pathetic circumstances attending his 
able remark of Beveridge’s, showing mili- end. Toward the close of February Mr. 
lary aptitude, General Lawton turned to Carryl, barely convalescent from an attack 


him and said: of the grippe, was suddenly summoned to 
yusy a mam “Beveridge, you ought not to be a New York by the severe illness of his 
s little time @ United States Senator, you ought to be a father. Finding that a protracted stay 
, but he ° soldier,”’ would be necessary in the city, he made 
sad Henry “Do you know why I am not?” asked a hurried trip to his home, “Shingle Bles- 
iend Pros Beveridge. sedness,” Swampscott, Mass., to secure his 
tten to the “No,” said the General. unfinished MSS. While there his house 


saying that “Because I couldn’t read aloud well caught fire. He was awakened by the 
reading. though.” smell of smoke, and the literary work of 
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months was destroyed before he could do 
anything, so he confined his efforts chiefly 
to trying to save the house itself. His 
exposure at the fire, so soon after his sick- 
ness, the loss of his MSS., his depression 
and extreme anxiety about his father, all 
combining, brought on a relapse, which 
twenty-eight days later ended his promis- 
ing young life. 

At the time of his death he had under 
way four or five manuscripts for as many 
different publishers, the present story 
being the only one that was not destroyed 
when his house was burned. 

“The Transgression of Andrew Vane” 
is Mr. Carryl’s most ambitious literary 
effort, and is the fruit of his life in Paris 
and intimate study of the American colony 
there. His other writings include many 
contributions to American magazines, par- 
ticularly HARPER’s, COLLIER’S, OUTING, 
and MunsEy’s. His books are “Fables for 
the Frivolous,” “Grim Tales Made Gay” 
and “Mother Goose for Grown-Ups,” alli 
clever tales in verse; and “The Lieutenant 
Governor” and “Zut and Other Parisians,” 
some of the tales in the latter being likened 
to the best of De Maupassant’s work. A 
number of his magazine stories will prob- 
ably be published shortly in book form. 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett has gone to Italy 
for the summer to put the finishing 
touches on his book on Tuscany, which 
will appear in the early fall with many 
illustrations by Mr. Joseph Pennell. His 
new novel, “The Queen’s Quair,” is an- 
nounced for publication on May 20. 


The Rev. Dr. Marcus Dods, of Edin- 
burgh, is now visiting this country, and is 
about to deliver a course of lectures on the 
Bross Foundation at Lake Forest College. 
The topic will be the timely subject of 
“The Bible; Its Origin and Nature.” Dr. 
Dods is well known as a voluminous writer 
on this general subject, his principal 
books being “An Introduction to the New 
Testament,” “The Parables of Our Lord,” 
“Tsrael’s Iron Age” and “Mohammed, 
Buddha and Christ.” 


NEWS 


The latest picture of Mr. Crockett, 
taken in golf attire, shows to advantage 
his magnificent physique. One can easily 
imagine him in the guise of the adventurer 
in Spain. 


S. R. CROCKETT 


Josephine Daskam, whose “Memoirs of 
a Baby” is proving so successful, was born 
in Stamford, Conn., on Feb- 


Josephine 
Dodge 
Daskam 


ruary 17, 1876. At the age 
of fourteen she was sent to the 
High School at Stamford, and 
remained there for four years. From 
there she entered Smith College, graduat- 
ing in the class of ’98. Her sense of 
humor developed at an early age, and 
there has probably never been a “Smith 
girl” whose college career was more 1n- 
teresting and diverting than Miss Das- 
kam’s, or about whom more amusing stor- 
ies are told. Miss Daskam herself refuses 
to vouch for the truth of these anecdotes 
of her early career; but it is evident that 
her pranks made an irresistible appeal to 
the imagination of her classmates. Miss 
Daskam was married a few months ago 
to Mr. Selden Bacon, and now resides with 
her husband on Riverside Drive, New 
York. 

“How could Josephine Daskam write 
so truthfully and wonderfully about 4 
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F. A. MATHEWS 


HERBERT QUICK 


JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM 


baby when she has never been associated 
to any extent with a baby in her life ?”’ was 
the question of a reader of “Memoirs of a 
Baby.” Which brought the author back 
once more to the everlasting ques- 
tion of the relation between the writer's 
actual experience and her work. 
This reminded Miss Daskam of 
an amusing experience. It appears that 
she wrote a plaintive poem about mother 
and child, from which the inference was 
that the mother was a_ bereaved one. 
Among many letters commending the 
poem came a heavily black-bordered set 
of printed verses of condolence from an 
unknown woman. ‘The verses were so 
expressed as to apply to any sort of hu- 
man bereavement, and were evidently a 
stereotyped matter altogether. Miss Das- 
kam, however, felt called upon to explain 
to the sender that she stood in no need of 
condolence, having suffered no loss, and 
that a poet’s verses did not necessarily ex- 
press a personal experience. Much to her 
surprise she received a brief but indignant 


response from the unknown. It con- 
sisted of one line: 


“You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 


” 


os. 


Frances Aymar Mathews was born in 
New York, and is the granddaughter of 
Mathew Livingston Davis, Aaron Burr’s 
biographer. Miss Mathews was educated 
at home, with professors and_ teachers. 
Most of her literary work has taken the 
form of plays. 


Herbert Quick, ex-Mayor of Sioux City, 


whose “Aiaddin & Co.”—a romance of 
Yankee magic—has just been 
published, was born in Iowa in 
1861, and has always lived in 
that State. He is a lawyer 
and manager of some telephone corpora- 
tions. In 1890 hé moved to Sioux City, 
and some think that he has largely gotten 
his copy for “Aladdin & Co.” from the 


Herbert 
Quick 
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actual growth of that remarkable town. 
Before going there he was a teacher for 
some years, and did some editorial work. 
He also admits that he has published verse 
in the magazines. Considering that some 
of it appeared in the CENTURY, it would 
appear to have been good verse. By birth 
and rearing, Mr. Quick says he is a farm- 
er, and also says, with characteristic hu- 
mor, that he fears people observe this fact 
when he visits New York, although he is 
married to a New Yorker. 

His first book, published in October, 
1901, made a moderate hit. It was enti- 
tled “In the Fairyland of America,” which 
title might almost as justly be applied to 
his new novel, so magical, though not un 
precedented, is the growth of the city de 
picted in it. 


Mr. Quick is an active man. Iowa and 


some of the neighboring States have rung 
with his praises as a prosecutor of bood- 
lers, he having some years ago been man- 
ager of the legal department of a citizens’ 
committee in Sioux City, which did work, 
though on a smaller scale, fairly rivaling 


that of Mr. Folk in St. Louis. Mr. Quick 
is more proud of this than of anything 
else he has done, though one might think 
his effective and straightforward books 
would give him due cause for self-gratifi- 
cation. 

It was in ’98 that he became Mayor of 
Sioux City, holding that post till 1600. 
He was a nominee of his party for Su- 
preme Judge in 1902, and as he somewhat 
humorously adds, “came within 63,000 
votes of being elected.” His political tal- 
ents are still in demand, as he is a member 
of the lowa Democratic State Committee. 


Hugh Black, whose “Friendship,” as 
well as the lately issued volume, “Work,” 
achieved such marked popular- 
ity, will visit the United States 
this summer. Many who ad- 
mire his books will be glad to 
learn that he expects to carry out quite 
an elaborate itinerary after his arrival in 
New York, August 3. Beginning August 
4, he will spend ten days at the Bible 
Conference, at Grove City, Pa.; from the 


Hugh Black 
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13th to the 18th he will be at Chautauqua; 
on Sunday, the 21st, he will preach in the 
East Liberty Church, Pittsburg; on the 
28th in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, in New York, and September 4th 
and 11th in the Brick Church, the inter- 
vening week being spent in Northfield, 
This will give a large number an opportu- 
nity to hear Mr. Black, who never fails 
to elicit a warm welcome in this c yuntry, 


* * 


G. Campbell Morgan, accompanied by 
Mrs. Morgan, sailed Friday, May 13, on 
the steamship Celtic. Mr. 
Morgan’s friends in England 
are making a very determined 
effort to induce him to take 
up his permanent residence there. It is 
known that the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church of London are anxious to secure 
him as pastor and leader in the great 
Metropolitan Evangelistic work which 
they believe he alone can successfully con- 
duct. Should Mr. Morgan decide to un- 
dertake that work it is understood that he 
will still give the summer months to 
Northfield and its Extension movement. 
His American friends, however, naturally 
hope that he will not be wooed back to 
London, and his decision will be anxiously 
awaited. 


Campbell 
Morgan 


Those who wonder how Hamlin Gar- 
land gained his knowledge of the stage will 
be interested to know that he 
Mr.Gariangd has been closely associated 
andthe Stage with the stage for sixteen ofr 
seventeen years, and knows its 
people. well. When he went to Boston 
he became instructor in literature in the 
Boston School of Oratory, and became 
greatly interested in many of the students 
who aspired to the stage. His brother, 
Franklin Garland, has been an actor for 
fifteen years, and several of his nearest 
friends have belonged to “the profession.” 
He knew James A. Herne during the lat- 
ter’s early struggles for recognition, and 
personally aided him in his attempt to win 
a new public. 
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WITH. THE NEW 
BOOK § 


By Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


Wilhelm Lubke was only 35 when he 
published, in 1861, his “History of Art,” 
, “Grundriss der  Kunstge- 
schichte.” In 43 years it has 
Wilhelm never been superseded. After 
Lethe more than two years 
it remains the best accessible introduction 
to the general field of art. More men and 
women in Germany, England and _ the 
United States have probably gained their 
general view of the subject from this book 
than any other. <A lecturer on architec- 
ture, a patient student and a constant trav- 
eer, Lubke had the knack of keeping all 
his many subjects in proportion. In Ger- 
many it ran through seven editions in fif- 
teen years. It was translated into French. 
First F. E. Bennett (1870) and later Clar- 
ence Cook (1877) put it into English, one 
in England, the other here. In 1891 he 
revised his work. Mr. Russell Sturgis 
has now rewritten and carefully revised it. 
He has made numberless small alterations. 
He has not boldly made over the first part. 
The dawn of Babylonian art in the sixth 
millennium, of Egyptian in the fifth, and 
Greek in the second and third are now 
clear and have altered the perspective of 
origin. Neither is prehistoric art fairly 
treated. At many points the last clear 
conclusion accepted by the best author- 
ities is not presented. But the general 
current is sound. The broad field is cov- 
ered. The illustrations in the text are 
poor. The book is much enlarged. Read- 
ing it through with the full use of colla- 
teral authorities is a stiff job; but once 
done the foundation is laid for a broad 
general knowledge of the art field, such as 
can be acquired in no other way. 


History of 
Art 


score 


' Edited by 


Miss Mary E. Burt has an irritating 
way of pinning a commonplace opinion 
Poems That to the caption of each of her 


Every Child selected poems. She has no 


clear perception of the gap be- 
M.£.Burt tween one of Macaulay's bal- 
lads and Wordsworth. Mere jingle moves 
her. Yet in spite of this she has made 
a collection certain to interest and suit 
children. The level might have been 
higher, but the banal is shut out and the 
poems are on a fair level. Whitman and 
Kipling are both here, as is well and the 
popular poem of the current day. It is a 
pity that good taste and a love for rhymes 
are not always united. 


Close to 60, Dr. Samuel Rolles Driver, 
Oxford Professor of Hebrew, 
finds himself the Dean in Eng- 
lish-speaking scholarship of 
the new view of the Old Testa- 
ment. His “Introduction to 
the Literature of the Old Testament” is 
the best there is on its books. Read it, 
use it and they become luminous. — His 
“Book of Genesis,” one of the ““Westmin- 
ster Commentaries,” sums current knowl- 
edge. It takes the whole range of new 
discovery and applies it to a record which 
it treats as one would any record, recog- 
nizing its value and noting its mistakes. 
In an introduction and special outlines 
particular tracts of the book are explained. 
The pages on the list of peoples are, for in- 
stance, invaluable, a patient grouping of 
a whole world of discovery and research. 
There is exposition, but not’ much. Chiefly 


Regius 


Genesis 


&. 2. Driver 
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explanation instead. This book is less 
extreme than Professor Cheyne’s will be, 
less “literary” than Dr. Elwood Worces- 
ter’s and more recent than Professor B. 
W. Bacon’s “Genesis of Genesis.” It is 
a commentary, a thing much needed. Dr. 
C. A. Briggs’ “Hexateuch” and others are 
discussed. A minimum of Hebrew is 
used, but unless a clergyman has some 
Hebrew he had better keep his mouth shut 
on the Old Testament, save for “instruc- 
tion in righteousness.” 


A keen watcher and a vivid writer has 
put here in one volume some sixty years 
Sesttien of close, careful, methodical 
Reminiscences wandering, brought by his 
Archibald trade as a geologist. No one 
Celie knows a land better than a man 
who has personally worked out its geol- 
ogy. He has to follow every by-path. Of 
geology this book ‘holds little; but it has 
the very essence of years of close seeing 
of Scotland, a personal photograph. It © 
swarms with good stories and gives the 
inner structure and changes of Scotch so- 
ciety over two generations. 


NEWS 


A most unusual political pamphlet, pub- 
lished anonymously, which has run 
through two editions. If you 
have not read it you had better, 
A keener style has not been 
By a Spectator seen in a generation, and few 
pages in which more phrases stick in the 
memory. 


rir. Roosevelt 
and the 
Presidency 


* * x 


Mr. Richie has summarized the history 
of the leading trusts from various sources, 
one of them the Industrial 
Commission. He is full of the 
idea that a big corporation 
must be bad. The evil done in 
suppressing competition and in over-capi- 
talization is on all his pages. The grad- 
ual reappearance of competition to every 
trust but the Standard Oil, and the squeez- 
ing out of water by loss in stock values he 
omits. These things make his work only 
a passing pamphlet, reflecting those who 
oppose trusts. 


Trusts vs. 
The Public 
Welfare 


H.C. Richie 


* 3K ok 
Two classes of poets there are. One 
sare those who get into the magazines, and 
atone the other those who do not. 
Verses Mr. March is one of the sec- 
JohnLewis ond class. The verse is in- 
anaes nocuous. 


THE TRANSGRESSION OF ANDREW VANE 


ANDREW VANE. 
Wetmore Carryl, author of 
etc. 


UY WETMORE CARRYL/S books 
have never sold to any large extent, 
which fact, in connection with any 

author, usually means that his books are 
somewhat better than the average. This 
is true in the case of the young author, 
whose death has been the chief means of 
bringing his literary efforts to public 
notice. 

THE TRANSGRESSION OF ANDREW 
VANE was the one manuscript that escaped 
destruction in the fire that wiped out Mr. 
Carryl’s house just before his death, and 
it is now published in book form, its ap- 
pearance forcing upon us the regretful fact 
of a promising career unexpectedly ter- 
minated. 

Mr. Carryl had ideals, and he tried to 
live up to them. In picturing the Ameri- 


THE TRANSGRESSION OF 
By Guy 


“The Lieutenant Governor,” 


can Colony in Paris he has labored with 
care, as well as with imagination and art- 
istic taste, and the result presented is a 
story not merely of deep human interest, 
but of forceful portrayal of an interesting 
quarter in the most interesting city of the 
world, with people whose lives and char- 
acters symbolize some of the important 
traits of humanity and force home lessons 
in living of no little effect. 

Something of Frank Norris’s force and 
dauntlessness appears in the book—that 
relentless determination to tell the truth, 
however unpleasant, yet to keep that un- 
pleasantness untainted by personal skepti- 
cism, unsavory insinuation or egotistical 
display of irony. Disagreeable truths can 
be told without leaving behind that irri- 
tating nausea, and Guy Wetmore Carryl, 
though not as yet mature or established 
in his art, had nonetheless learned _ the 
secret. 
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A SONG OF SUMMER 


BY DWIGHT STRATTON 


ISTEN to the morn—it’s breaking, 
Quietness has reigned supreme, 
When, from sweet repose awaking, 
Nature now suspends her dream. 


Listen to the birds—their singing 
Sounds a note of happy love, 

Loud and joyous voices ringing, 
Echoing from the sky above. 


Listen to the flowers—their story, 
Told in sweetest breath divine, 

Pictured in the brightest glory, 
Bud and blossom radiant shine. 


Listen to the bees—they’re working, 
Striving each to gather food, 
Never for a moment shirking, 
Living for each other’s good. 


Listen to the waves—they're telling 
Wondrous stories of the sea— 
How in depths below are dwelling 
Knights and maids of mystery. 


Listen to the songs 


around you 


Nature thrills the soul with glee, 
Music tries to all surround you, 
Filling life with melody. 


HANDBOOKS TO NATURE’S HEART 


ATURE’S inexhaustible resources 
| furnish year after year fresh revela- 

tions. With each springtime the 
lover of the green old earth goes forth 
upon his voyages*of discovery, and never 
once does he return without the pleasur- 
able burden of a new joy in living, a new 
wonder and marveling over the vital im- 
pulses, the unique, ever variable beauties 


of the natural world, the wealth of poetry, 
of spiritual essence, of awe-inspiring mys- 
tery that dwell in the opening bud, the 
blossoming flowers, in the majestic grove, 
the reposeful valley, on the velvety 
sward and amid the luxuriant tanglewood. 

Yesterday, and earth was bare of adorn- 
ment, bare of green and violet and gold; 
to-day a new world has emerged from the 
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embryo, and a very treasure of tasteful 
ornament, a very glory of harmonious col- 
oring greets the eye. 

Then wise men go once more to learn 
at the feet of the infallible teacher, Nature ; 
go once more to sit in the silent yet preg- 
nant presence from which most great 
things and wonderfuliissue. 

But some of the vast multitudes are but 
beginners in the school. Some are not 
so much as that, some have as yet not 
learned even the first of the great lessons. 
Wherefore those advanced in scholarship, 
those high in rank in particular branches 
do a duty and a kindness in guiding the 
unlearned to a comprehension of the rudi- 
ments. In short, some of the better Na- 
ture students write books, that 
please and interest and inspire zest for a 
further pursuance of the subject, and by 
so doing discover to many more the possi- 
bilities and delights of a deeper and more 
intimate knowledge. 

Last year Mr. John Burroughs, who 
waits not for spring or summer, but who 
at all times is to be found close at Nature’s 
right hand, commended, and that highly, 
a little volume by one Dallas Lore Sharp. 
This year Mr. Sharp presents a second 
volume, in which he describes with grace- 
ful simplicity incidents of his experience 
among the creatures of the air, the water, 
the woodlands and the field, in the crowded 
city, in the open country, in the farmyard ; 
both in winter and in the summer time. 
Mr. Sharp has a beautiful sympathy for 
squirrels and cats and all the others of 
those creatures that inhabit the woods, 
that make cheery the fireside, that render 
alive and active, the barnyard. He knows 
with a surprising intimacy, birds and 
animals of many kinds. He has not only 
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Roor AND MEApDow. By Dallas Lore Sharp, 
author of “Wild Life Near Home.” With il- 
lustrations by Bruce Horsfall. 

GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES. 
J. Horace McFarland. 
graphs by the author. 


By 
Illustrated from photo- 


Boc-TROTTING 
Greylock Niles. 

Tue New Forest. Painted and described by 
Mrs. Willingham Rawnsley. 

FIELDBOOK OF WILD Birps AND THEIR Mu- 
sic. By F. Schuyler Mathews. Illustrated. 

TREES AND SHRUBS OF NORTHEASTERN 
AMERICA. By Charles S. Newhall. Illustrated. 


FOR Orcuips. By Grace 


Illustrated. 


NEWS 


watched them, but has made friends with 
them. His studies are not merely inter- 
esting and informative, but they are con- 
ducive to a desire to draw nearer to the 
earth’s animal life; they seem to inspire 
a not usually recognized kinship between 
man and the creatures of feathers and of 
fur. 
“It is not,” 


says Mr. Sharp, 

“because the gate is straight and the way 
narrow that so few get into the kingdom of 
the Out of Doors. The gate is wide and the 
way is broad. The difficulty is that most per- 
sons go in too fast. 

“If I were asked what virtue, above others, 
one must possess in order to be shown the 
mysteries of the kingdom of earth and sky, [ 
should say there were several; I should not 
know which to say first. There are, however, 
two virtues very essential and very hard to 
acquire, namely, the ability to keep quiet and 
to stand still.” 

Mr. J. Horace McFarland has taken up 
a different study from that of Mr. Sharp. 
He has established an acquaintance with 
the trees, and he now proposes to interest 
some others in this enjoyable and _profit- 
able occupation. He has selected some 
dozen families of ordinary trees, and has 
described their characteristics and growth, 
their uses and their beauties in a pleasing, 
vigorous way, and with an enthusiasm that 
is infectious, and likely to win a response 
from many who, noting the bursting 
buds and quick spread of the foliage, who, 
discovering the flying seed or the fragrant 
blossom, or who, appreciating the artistic 
effect of the delicate tracery of bare 
branches against winter's dull leaden sky, 
are yet without tangible information as 
to names and habits and the other details 
that are not essential to the spirit of ad- 
miration and to the reception of inspira- 
tion, but which lend satisfaction to ac- 
quaintanceship and further intimacy and 
appreciation. 

Mr. McFarland does not intrude techn 
calities nor does he force botanical terms 
of a troublesome order upon his readers. 
As a student he knows these points and 
appellations, and for the benefit of students 
he is willing to furnish them, but he gives 
also the popular names and terms, and de- 
scribes naturally, simply and compreher- 
sively the various points of importance 
and interest, and intercepts these with bits 
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HANDBOOKS TO NATURE’S HEART 


of appreciative comment that can scarcely 


fail to delight his audience. 


Very appropriate with these studies of 
animals and of trees comes Miss Niles’s 
The author is an 


book on bog-trotting. 
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kind, both in colors and in half-tone. The 
prevalent idea that orchids are tropical and 
grow ig America only by careful cultiva- 
tion is refuted, Miss Niles describing the 
haunts and attributes of many beautiful 


From ‘ Bog-Trotting for Orchids.” 


CASCADE OF NOTCH BROOK, NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


enthusiastic bog-trotter, and has discov- 
red many things rare and beautiful in the 
swamps of the Hoosac Valley, in Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and New York. 
There are many pleasant surprises in the 
Volume, and many pictures of a superior 


species which she has found, and numer- 
ous of which are reproduced in the illus- 
trations. The book is also admirably ac- 
complished from a botanical standpoint 
though the treatment is purposely popu- 
lar, to win the interest of the lay reader. 
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From England comes one of the most 
agreeable of Nature studies. This is by 
Mrs. Willingham Rawnsley, who, herself 
illustrates the work in color. There are 
twelve chapters in the book, one for each 
month in the year, and each an essay ap- 
propriate to the month, treating with 


From “‘ Fieldbook of Wild Birds*’ 
CEDAR WAXWING 


poetic charm and interpretation the nat- 
ural features that make each month in 


each season notable. The setting is, of 


NEWS 


course, English, though not less interesting 
because of that, and every page exhales 
appreciation, while many paragraphs are 
pregnant with poetic ecstacy and redolent 
with the fragrance of flowers. 

Birds are always an interesting study, 
and when considered by Mr. F. Schuyler 
Mathews, whose nature love and compre- 
hension are so well known, one need 
scarcely wonder that they partake almost 
of revelations. 

Mr. Mathews’s “Field Book of Amer- 
ican Wild Flowers” is a treasure that no 
seeker after the secrets and moods of the 
nature world can afford to live without. 
The new volume, “Field Book of Wild 
Birds and Their Music,” will form a sup- 
plementary work that will be indispensable 
to every possessor of the first. 

The book is not a little above ordinary 
people in its scope, though reading it will 
probably induce many to aspire to its 
heights. Mr. Mathews has attuned his 
ear to bird song for a number of years, and 
this practicé, together with his general 
insight into the life of nature’s offspring, 
to say nothing of his poetic gift, as exer- 
cised in seeing, hearing and interpreting, 
has made him not merely a flower and a 
bird lover, but has made him close kin in 
spirit to plant and to bird alike. Birds 
are musicians, he tells us, and to prove 
this theory he arranges a notation adapt- 
able to their warbles. They keep time, he 
says, moreover, and then he explains their 
habits of singing, and interprets the mean- 
ing of their songs. 

In short, Mr. Mathews gives us a bird 
manual in classified form, the birds being 
arranged systematically by families, with 
a description of each and the salient points 
in the manners and habits of living, and 
an explanation, with musical notations, of 
their songs. There are numerous delight- 
ful pictures, also, made by the author, some 
in water color, some in pen and ink, the 
Japanese plan of presenting the bird on 
the wing being employed. 

Two convenient handbooks of trees, 
not so entertaining as Mr. McFarland’s, 
but more useful for practical botanical 
purposes, are now reprinted in one volume. 

“The Trees of Northeastern America 
was first published in 1890, “The Shrubs 
of Northeastern America” following ™ 
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189i. The plan of now combining the 
two with illustrations from the original 
drawings has resulted in a very handy 
work of systematic construction and con- 
cise information. The trees described in- 


clude all the native trees of Canada and 
the Northern United States, east of the 


GOOD BOOKS FOR 


THE Crossinc. By Winston Churchill, 
author of “The Crisis,” etc. 


ISAPPOINTMENTS are often as- 

sociated with a popular author’s 

books when they reach the number 
four mark. Of THE CROSSING we cannot 
say that it is a disappointment precisely, 
yet it most certainly is scarcely the thing 
that we looked for, at least, those of us 
who waited for the volume and did not 
follow it up in its serial career. 

That Mr. Churchill has matured both in 
style and in grasp of his subject must be 
conceded; that he has lost something in 
charm and buoyancy of treatment cannot 
be denied. He must still be regarded as 
among the ablest of our novelists, where 
forceful, all-round, lifelike characteriza- 
tion is concerned, but he has failed to add 
a third heroine who will live, to that gal- 
lery of heroines which began so auspi- 
ciously with Dorothy in “Richard Carvel” 
and Virginia in “The Crisis.” His hero 
is, as usual, a model, though in this case a 
somewhat conscious one by force of his 
having to parade his own good qualities 
and virtues, as is necessary in the use of 
the autobiographical form. Perhaps Mr. 
Churchill’s most delightful character is 
Nick Temple, the dashing devil-may-care 
Nick with his lovable nature and generous 
winning ways. Helene, also, is among 
Mr. Churchill’s best efforts in character 
creation, a unique figure, one of both 
power and charm, the type of woman that 
captures and lives in the hearts of men 
and women alike. 

The methods employed by Mr. Churchill 
in writine THe CrossInc remind one 
forcibly of a runner’s method in running 
arace. He begins well and awakens a 
decided interest; after a little he lapses 
into an unenthusing je, towards the end 
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Mississippi River. They are taken up, 
family by family, each example being de- 
scribed according to a fixed arrangement 
of general characteristics. 

The various tree families are classified 
according to construction and position of 
leaves. 


SUMMER READING 


he quickens and continues to quicken his 
rate of speed until he manages an almost 
thrilling climax. Then comes a rest. 

The disappointment is in the elaborate 
detail work which the author has expended 
upon the story. Some of this cannot be 
called other than hackneyed, other some, 
such as the picturing of the settlement 
and Americanization of the vast Louisiana 
territory, is both novel and timely. The 
introduction, too, of Daniel Boone and 
George Clark forms an admirable feature 
of the book for Mr. Churchill knows his 
history, and the historical figures that he 
attempts to put into his work, with unfal- 
tering accuracy ; he has studied them with 
sympathy, and he portrays them with en- 
thusiasm. 

On the whole, THE Crosstnc is neither 
so delightful nor so engrossing as “Rich- 
ard Carvel” or “The Crisis,” but it is 
written with a greater mastery of detail 
and with a more skilful handling of ma- 
terial; in construction and diction it shows 
a significant advance, while in strength 
and variety of characterization it estab- 
lishes its author more firmly than ever in 
the ranks of the few best of the younger 
American writers of fiction. 


Tue Cost. By David Graham Phillips, 
author of “The Master Rogue,” etc. 
Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. 


N most stories lately there are two men 

and a woman. One man is husband 

to the woman, who thereupon natur- 
ally falls in love with the other man. 
Wherefore it is inevitable that the hus- 
band must be wiped from off the face of 
the earth. 

Most authors, however original,  suc- 
cumb to fads, and not even Mr. David 
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Graham Phillips is an exception. So in 
THe Cost we have Dumont and Scar- 
borough and Pauline, and Mr. Phillips’s 
originality crops out only in his unique 
method of having Dumont die coiled up 
in thousands of yards of “ticker tape.”’ 

Love, politics, speculation and society 
go to make up THE Cost. Love comes 
first, speculation follows, which leads to 
society and the grasp of the power in the 
political machine. 

It is all very fascinating, as Mr. Phil- 
lips’s stories are fascinating, and, “The 
Pit’”’ excepted, it seems about the best 
novel that we have had thus far, involv- 
ing the complicated interests and intrica- 
cies of present-day American life. 


By SNARE OF Love. By Arthur W. 
Marchmont, author of “When I Was 
Czar,” etc. 


R. MARCHMONT has adopted a 
I new type of plot in this latest story, 

with the result that, as a story, the 
book loses much in interest and in rapidity 
of action. But it gains in another direc- 
tion. Turkey has been made the basis of 
operations and modern Turkey has ap- 
peared but little in fiction, so that the viv- 
idly colored and very detailed picture of 
the land of the Sultan, and of the people 
and conditions there, is by no means unac- 
ceptable. Perhaps we are too much in- 
clined to favor the appealing romance to 
thoroughly appreciate this love story that 
never reaches the happy culmination ; per- 
haps Mr. Marchmont realized this fact 
and therefore supplied Enid and Ormesby, 
who furnish a very pretty byplay. The 
futile attempt of the American millionaire, 
Grant, to develop the resources of Turkey 
and the many complications to which it 
gave rise, work themselves out in numer- 
ous interesting, sometimes thrilling epi- 
sodes. There is some good character 
study, too. Grant presents the strong, up- 
to-date and energetic American speculator, 
not the winning courtier and fastidious 
gentleman, but the true-to-life, forceful 
twentieth century American, with a mag- 
netic personality, and a knack for carrying 
through big deals. The Greek is a subtle 
portrayal of her type, lapsing now and 
then into mechanism, but for the greater 
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part holding the audience with her peculiar 
ebb and flow of attraction. The portraiture 
of the Sultan is full of interest, as are the 
scenes which show diplomacy and official 
life among the Turks. This depictment 
often retards the movement, yet for those 
who like a tale not only amusing but in- 
formative, these descriptive intervals will 
not prove drawbacks to the pleasure of 
perusal. And even in descriptions Mr, 
Marchmont is never dull. 


DAUGHTERS OF Nijo. By Onoto Wa- 


tanna, author of “The Heart of Hya- 


cinth,”’ ete. 


\ HERE has vanished the inimitable 
daintiness and flower-like _ fra- 

grance of Onoto Watanna’s stor- 
ies? Surely the author is rapidly acquir- 
ing what we call “novelistic art,” and once 
again the soul of beauty conceived and 
born in the Orient is crushed beneath the 
ruthless hand of modernity and the West, 
that hand from which no thing, however 
sacred, seems secured. 

DAUGHTERS OF N1JO is the most ambi- 
tious thing yet attempted by Mrs. Bab- 
cock. It is fully equipped with a plot and 
all the rest of orthodox, novelistic accou- 
trements, but, as it has gained in elabor- 
ateness and in systematic construction, so 
has it lost in poetic charm and delicacy of 
treatment. 

Princess Sado-Ko is lifelike in character 
and very winning. She has humanity, she 
is a type well presented of the universal 
woman, who loves and for the sake of 
love is willing to forego high estate and 
luxurious environment. In Masoag the 
effort at antithesis is too perceptible— 
only at points, here and there, is she con- 
vincing. As for Junzo, he is a shadow. 
He is neither Japanese nor Western, but 
an obvious attempt at something between 
the two. 

There is, however, sufficient of inter- 
esting episode to make the book agreeable 
reading, while one will be none the worse 
or the unhappier for having known Sado- 
Ko. 

And where the author has released her 
natural tendencies we have still passages 
rarely musical in form, and almost lyrical 
in beauty. 
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THe FLAME GATHERERS. By Margaret 
Horton Potter, author of “Ishtar of 
Babylon,” ete. 

/ RS. BLACK never repeats herself 
in her novelistic efforts. In each 


event she enters upon a new field, 
and her essays into paths untrodden very 
frequently surprise one. 
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dreariness of life in the Zenana, the treach- 
eries of the eunuchs, they are all there, 
vividly painted and in seeming reality. 
The Arabian Prince captured in war and 
reduced to slavery, his love for the Rajah’s 
favorite wife and her reciprocation, the 
fleeting period of passion and of madness, 
terminating in an awful tragedy—they 
grasp not merely the attention and interest 


MARGARET HORTON POTTER 


THe FLAME GATHERERS is a story of 
India in the thirteenth century, and em- 
braces a wonderful romance of intensity 
and color, and a wonderful reincarnation 
of spiritual significance and depth. 

Mrs. Black never fails in producing her 
background with clearness and with ac- 
curacy. The warmth of the Indian skies, 
the luxury of the Rajah’s palaces, the 


with a tenacity that never relaxes its hold, 
but by the force of their universal human- 
ity, that humanity which is yesterday and 
to-day, here, there and everywhere, the 
same in its capacity for love, for sorrow, 
for joy, for hate, they grip and stir to its 
deepest depths the very soul, and sway 
‘ach separate emotion by their potency and 
variety. 
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The Prince and the unfaithful wife die 
in each other’s arms. Their mingled spir- 
its must live as one soul through the next 
succeeding generation to do penance for 
the unlawful relationship assumed. We 
have the struggle of that dual soul, its 
hell, its torments, its struggles, its triumph 
and its rest. 

It is this punishment of wrong-doing, 
this reward of right living, the great les- 
son of life and death that forms the 
foundation for Mrs. Black’s tale of mys- 
tery and mysticism, this story of a land 
ancient and far, but in which the very 
problems that confront the world to-day 
confronted men and women even in ages 
long passed by. 

Mrs. Black does not write for the super- 
ficial reader. The reader whose patience 
cannot endure more than three hundred 
pages, and those of frothy substance, will 
not “wade through” these closely-printed, 
lengthy chapters. But the appreciative 
reader, who looks beneath the surface of 
books and seizes on those qualities that 
make for durability, will rejoice in Tue 
FLAME GATHERERS as a sample of what 
can come out of America, even though the 
conditions generally are allied in opposi- 
tion to such coming. 


By-Ways or Braitne. By Frances Pow- 
ell, author of “The House on the Hud- 
son.” 


LAVORS of old-time story-telling 
permeate this bit of thoroughly en- 
joyable fiction. The author astonished 

us with the force and impressiveness of 
her first book, she pleases us by living up 
to our prophecy of her achievement in 
this, her second trial at novel writing. 

It is the character sketching that makes 
Miss Powell’s work so eminently enjoy- 
able. Her people show diversity, and vet 
their uniqueness does not render them the 
less convincing. 

Two characters in By-Ways_ oF 
BRAITHE would alone bring credit to their 
creator’s name and talent—they are the lit- 
tle hunchback, Janey, and the man, Hervey 
Merle. We have had both of these in 
fiction many times, but here they seem 
to take on a new distinctiveness and indi- 
viduality. 


NEWS 


There are portions of By-Ways or 
BRAITHE that might have been omit- 
ted with little loss to the aggregate con- 
clusions. The house party we feel to be 
a failure; there is intruded, it would seem, 
the one false note in the composition. 
The Braithe family and Etienne Rapelle, 
with Hervey and the Strongs and the 
Gills—they could have dispensed with the 
Loves and the Allenbys and O’Leary. But 
the tale is refreshing, it has an air of its 
own, and it harks back to the good, old- 
fashioned plan of the novel, before fiction 
became the vehicle for every theory and 
history of deed and achievement, when 
authors wrote from imagination _ rather 
than from archives and musty documents, 
and when stories were stories, not crude 
compilations. 


THe Licut oF THE Star. By Hamlin 


Garland. 


ERMONS are sometimes put in a 

very acceptable and delectable way. 

Mr. Garland’s book is a sermon en- 
cased in every quality that makes for in- 
terest and enjoyment. Mr. Garland sets 
forth the efforts of a young playwright, 
with high dramatic ideals, to produce a 
play as dictated by his best instincts and 
have it win for him an appreciative audi- 
ence. The exponent of his work is a 
beautiful actress of reputation and wealth, 
and the opposition and discouragement 
which confront and almost defeat the au- 
thor and actress before they gain even a 
small victory makes a story that takes hold 
of one and keeps hold throughout the ex- 
tent of its perusal. 

Mr. Garland has had some experience, 
we understand, in and about theatres. One 
feels that his equipments to write of stage 
life are all that are necessary, insomuch 
as the portion of the detail which concerns 
this phase of the work never obtrudes it- 
self upon the attention. The two charac- 
ters, Helen Merivale and George E. Doug- 
lass, do not impress one as new or start- 
lingly individual; the worth of the book 
lies rather in its message, so pleasingly and 
effectively delivered, the message that ex- 
presses the need of a serious dramatic 
ideal in America to-day. 


Q. MacD. 
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FICTION 


3y Mrs. John Van 


Tue Issurs oF LIFE. 

Vorst. 

‘HE ISSUES OF LIFE” goes into 
1] the soul, and lays bare all that 

there is in it, of joy and sorrow, 
of exultation and shame. The thoughtless 
are driven by its truth and force to pause 
on the edge of the chasm, and if anything 
can stir the sexless woman this will. But 
the trouble is that the men and the women 
who need it will be the ones who will pass 
it by. “Keep thy heart with all diligence, 
for out of it are the issues of life,” is the 
proverb that Mrs. Van Vorst takes to 
illustrate the motives amid the shams that 
govern club life, and the philanthropy that 
desecrates married life, and leaves foolish 
virgins wrecks on the shores of time. 

This searching arraignment of the 
hurrying age leave none of the 
things that make or mar the home 
untouched. And those who would sub- 
stitute absolute freedom for home 
life are confronted with the miserable 
results. The values of life are changed, 
and the “females who expect to act like 
men and ‘be treated like women” do nei- 
ther, and end with failure and hostility. 
Tur Issurs or Lire involve the recogni- 
tion of home; and its work shows de- 
tached life in all its naked atrocity and use- 
lessness. It is far-reaching in its aims, 
deep in its soundings, real in its issues. 
Philip, who discovered the spring, gave 
not only pure water to the village, but 
changed its entire conditions; made a 
peaceful agricultural population an indus- 
trial settlement of ambitious, restless fac- 
tory slaves. 


Mrs. Wallace, who was to uproot super- 
stition and ignorance through science, 
knew nothing of the nature of things, de- 
stroyed the spiritual while treating of God 
and the unseen from the outside. The 
clear picture of mothers, separated by the 
day nursery from their babes; of children 
brought up on the sterilized milk fed by 
science, with big heads and little legs, 
weak stomachs and tired souls, contrast 
beautifully with strong, healthy, happy 
childhood, where the issues of life are in 
the heart and common sense. The con- 
tempt and scorn of the new woman, with 
her new-found toy, the abject condition 
to which it brings her, and its hollow, 
false egoism is all writ large on these 
pages, together with the superior girl who 
went to live at the college settlement 
became infatuated with her automobile 
driver, whose only attraction was physical, 
is given cleverly as the real touch of 
avenging nature. 

The book proves that the world needs 
headship, and that man is the head, 
not from tyranny, but from God. That the 
time is ripe for society women to 
realize that love is protection, that the ab- 
normal is hostile to God and nature, that 
“no children, no domestic duties, over- 
strained mind in the one, passion for lux- 
ury in the other,” make the meeting 
ground of “the blue stocking and _ the 
courtesan.” No doubt the praise of the 
President has made the author over em- 
phasize this and the side of the American- 
born American. But there is no question 
about the true issue, nor that “the major- 
ity of the women become medical patients 
simply because they have no moral stam- 
ina.” Nor that the slowly disintegrating 
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households, divorces and destruction of 
home life point to the man who has been 
false to his headship. As she says, “men 
are too overworked to direct their homes,” 
and she adds “and you may have noticed 
that it doesn’t take long for women left 
to themselves to lose their balance com- 
pletely.” After summing up the evils and 
the issues she puts the blame thus: “And 
you can be.sure of one thing, Dillon, in 
whatever country you go man is the lord 
of creation, and the sort of woman he 
wants will prevail as types in the land he 
inhabits.” 
KATE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


,* 4 
THe 


Sheringham and 


Sacnarissa. By Hugh 
Neville Meakin, 


“The Assassins.” 


CourT OF 
au- 
thor of 


T is most unfortunate that it took two 
heads to fashion this remarkable piece 
of inanity. There seems to be a rivalry 

among writers recently to accomplish the 
most atrocious example ‘of farcical fiction, 
and it would seem in such a _ contest 
Messrs. Sheringham and Meakin would 
stand a very excellent chance of winning 
out. 

To tell the truth, one is constrained to 
wonder whether THE Court oF SacHa- 
RISSA was really meant for a serious at- 
tempt at a book or whether it was merely 
intended for a bit of pleasant jesting. As 
the latter it might serve, provided we 
might be permitted a skipping procedure 
in the reading. A book reviewer is, after 
all, an unselfish creature. He himself 
wades through all manner of monotony 
and mire, then very generously steps back 
to warn his neighbor against like annoy- 
ances. 

THE Court OF 
feebly arranged after the Boccaccioan 
or Chaucerian plan of weaving  stor- 
ies together. The plan is all well 
and good, the difficulties arise in 
its execution. Therein have the authors 
of the volume in question signally failed, 
their failure being chiefly due to their 
strenuous efforts at accomplishing novelty. 
Originality we cry for most persistently, 
but rather a complete famine of original- 
ity than such a plenteousness of these 
crude imitations of the inimitable quality. 


SACHARISSA 1S 
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Messrs. Sheringham and Meakin are, 
by the way, two Englishmen. This dis- 
counts somewhat the prevalent idea that 
English fiction is superior to American. 


THe Bricut Fact of DANGER. By Rob- 


ert Neilson Stephens. 


N this book Mr. Stephens, who in his 

last story wrote of present-day affairs, 

takes us back once more to sunny 
France, in the days when all men were 
brave, all women fair, and when adven- 
turers and robbers were more plentiful 
than ordinary men. Mr. Stephens gives 
us in his most interesting style the story 
of the adventures of Henri De Launay, a 
young fellow who, although the son of a 
great soldier, La Tournoire, i$ a quiet stu- 
dent, and has seen but little of the world. 

Circumstances arise that make him start 
out to do something in the world, or at 
least to see Paris. As he starts out an old 
retainer gives the young man three max- 
ims. He, of course, violates them all, and 
the result is a very exciting story. Hair- 
breadth escapes are numerous, and hand- 
to-hand fights on which depend the out- 
come of the story hold the reader’s closest 
attention. 

The contrast between Mlle. Celeste and 
the lovely Countess is very well brought 
out in a few words. The “Red Captain” 
is as wicked a villain as one could wish to 
meet, and the Count likewise. The gov- 
ernment spy is well drawn, as are also 
other minor characters. But Henri De 
Launay himself, when once his books are 
closed, developed far too quickly into the 
skilled soldier. The pale-faced student, 
lying among the trees, by the side of a 
babbling brook, reading or dreaming, is 
very different from the lithe, strong, cool 
duellist of a few days later. 

C. Epna BRAMBLE. 


author of 
Illustrated. 


Azatim. By Mark Ashton, 


“She Stands Alone,” etc. 


EZEBEL, the Hebrew queen, peer of 
evil women throughout all ages, here 
forms an interesting figure about 
which to center a story of the days of 
Elijah and the romance of one Azalim, a 
Nazarite. The story is full of emotion 
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and action. The background is historic 
in atmosphere, the characterization is in a 
fair way convincing. 

As a stylist Mr. Ashton is not to be ap- 
plauded. He writes crudely and without 
individuality. He makes himself interest- 
ing, however, which is about the only 
standard by which the ordinary run of 
present-day fiction can be. judged. 


THE LATER ADVENTURES OF WEE Mac- 
GREEGOR. By J. J. Bell. 


SECOND volume of the ApveEn- 
A TURES OF WEE MacGrercor. The 

first creating a furore, the writer 
makes the mistake of warming them over, 
with the usual experience—the freshness 
and piquancy is lost. It is not a good 
sign that the age delights in this picture of 
childhood. A child without control, thrust 
forward on all occasions, listened to, 
slaved for, admired, with all his imper- 
fections and wrong-doings excused, and 
enthroned for the father to fall down be- 
fore and worship. At times the child is 
cute and amusing, but is that an excuse 
for such child worship? Is the way to 
make and keep a great nation found when 
the elevator at the White House carries 
Archie’s pony up to this room and when 
Wee MacGreegor transfers the tartlett 
from the table to his pocket? There is 
leakage in both cases. The juice that 
ruins the clothes is less destructive than 
the spirit that destroys the character. A 
world built on men so trained is without 
moral fibre. If the child and his parents 
are happy all the worse for both, because 
it is a diseased sort of happiness. The 
author in a way understands this when 
he says: “He needs handin’ doon, instead 
of bein’ put furrit afore his elders.” He 
also says: “Ye maun creep afore ye rin, 
as Solyman says,” but his pictures are piti- 
fully inadequate for the worth-whileness 
of life. 

There is an appealing, winsome, natur- 
alness at times, when, for instance, Wee 
MacGreegor would save his pennies to 
get his “granpaw’”’ a birthday present. His 
resolution was weaker than his love of 
sweets, and the result was natural, show- 
ing that the “total assets were a bankrupt 
pocketbook, a worrying conscience and a 


still earnest desire to show his affection 
for ‘granpaw’ with something tangible.” 
But the whole drift of the book seems to 
show a world made for children, and that 
the chief business of the elders is to amuse, 
to submit and enthrone them. 


THE WoMAN WITH THE Fan. By Robert 
Hichens, author of ‘Felix.” 


\ R. HICHENS has a high ideal, and 
1 his purpose of working toward it 

is a truly admirable one. But he 
has also a trick of seeing the most un- 
pleasant phases of people and things, and 
his fashion of dragging white angels 
through mud is a bit nauseating in its 
effect. 

Mr. Hichens can draw character, draw 
it with quick, sharp strokes that count. 
Nevertheless his tendency is toward car- 
ricature, and his knowledge of women 
slightly prejudiced. In Lady Holme he 
produces a vivid portrait of the woman 
with the fan, the nude figure which Sir 
Donald said was made wicked by the pos- 
session of that fan, the figure which with- 
out the fan would be as Rupert. Cary 
judged it, “the eternal woman.” Lady 
Holme began with the fan, and so long 
as she retained it she stuck to the earth. 
When misfortunes overtook her she dis- 
carded the bauble and rose higher. We 
leave her the eternal woman. 

Mr. Hichens is not optimistic; he does 
not seem to regard the world as a place of 
promise, nor the people in it as people of 
many spiritual possibilities. He is appar- 
ently at home when he creates the big boy 
animals of the Lord Holme and Leo UI- 
ford type. With Sir Donald the result is 
more shadowy, less convincing, though 
this is, we fancy, his favorite character. 
As for the American actress—the story de- 
manded a villain, and a woman villain is 
effective, so Pimpernel Schley was made 
to serve the purpose—a Lady Holme dis- 
torted and in miniature. 

The reading of THe WOMAN WITH THE 
FAN is not all pleasant. It is too bald to 
be artistic; there is too much of the soil, 
too little of the flower to please. Yet it 
has its value—it contains a lesson, a les- 
son worth the teaching, even if that teach- 
ing be disagreeable in certain of its essen- 
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tial points. We think, however, that Mr. 
Hichens has exaggerated the situation to 
a certain extent and has laid a too morbid 
stress upon the value to men of beauty in 
woman. 


Hicu Noon. By Alice Brown. 


IGH NOON is one of a series of 
H short stories, some new and some 
old friends. Poe laid stress upon 
th: length of the short story, and his law 
was that it must not be longer than could 
be read at a sitting. These come within 
the law of this critic, and have with the 
necessary compression an originality that 
is appealing. These stories deal with a 
single intense emotion and impossible situ- 
ations. They are humanly interesting, 
while reaching into the spiritual world. 
There runs through all of them one dis- 
tinct note—the note of woman’s tempera- 
ment and love unawakened, which is not 
recognized by the writer, who feels she 
has what she strains after. The author 


creates the aloofness and emphasizes the 


misunderstandings that exhaust her 
women, and which are beyond man’s 
comprehension. A man is not a god to 
be worshipped, as he well knows. And a 
frank, outspoken love breaks down bar- 
riers and brings closer relations than any 
amount of far-away adoration can pos- 
sibly do. 

We all know something about battling 
at locked doors with sore knuckles for our 
pains, and we, like the writer, look with- 
out when the spirit of darkness is within, 
so great as to overshadow coming genera- 
tions. The one corner of the veil lifted 
shows spectral battlefields, where lovers 
and friends, husbands and wives do not 
see the same things nor speak the same 
language. 

The writer feels all that sullies and baf- 
fles those who love each other. But she 
does not go to the root as does Maeter- 
linck in “Sincerity and Love.” With sin- 
cerity as the key he unlocks the uncon- 
scious soul, teaching that sincerity to- 
wards oneself is the only door that gains 
admission to the realms of tuneful har- 
mony. 

KaTE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


NEWS 
BRUVVER Jim’s Baby. By Philip Verrill 
Mighels. 


ALES of Western life are always 
typical of the great expanse of open 
country, the freedom, uncramped-by- 

city conventionalities. Stories of child- 
life touch a spot in the heart of every 
human being, because every human being 
was once a child. BRUVVER JiIm’s Basy 
will be read, because it combines the two 
popular sorts of stories. It is the story 
of the change brought about by a baby 
in one of the roughest of mining towns. 

“Little Skeezucks,” as the baby was 
dubbed for want of a better name, was 
found one day by the laziest man in camp, 
sitting alone on the prairie, miles from 
everywhere. “Old Jim” takes him to 
camp, and then came the change, for the 
problems of his toys, his entertainment 
and his illness gave the rough company 
of men and one woman a common in- 
terest. 

“If only” Jim is an interesting char- 
acter. He would have done so many 
things “if only—” And yet, when the 
crucial test came, Jim was ready for ac- 
tion, and stood it bravely. ‘Miss Doc,” 
too, is entertaining, for we see the woman 
gradually developed from the “crabbed old 
maid.”” Keno, Webber, Bone and Parky 
are characters typical of Western mining 
town fiction. 

The story is full of pathos, and yet witty, 
for Mr. Mighels has a curious skill of min- 
gling the two, which gives the book an 
added charm. The book is an odd one, 
not very well written, and yet well worth 
reading, as are all books that tell of the 
final triumph of good over evil. “Little 
Skeezucks” for a time had a lonely life and 
drooped, but when.the miners found that 
what he needed most would change their 
lives, they were only too glad of an op- 
portunity to answer the passionate call of 
“Bruvver Jim.” 

C. EpNA BRAMBLE. 


THE Steps oF Honour. By Basil King. 


HE STEPS OF HONOUR has the 
Puritan atmosphere. The story 
opens with a stately girl, in a house 

where there is no disturbing element; as 
the author puts it, “No men, no children, 
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no one to upset things or to break them, 
or to put them out of order.” We are 
shown that money is freedom from care 
and time to allow the best instincts to 
play, and the want of it is to be shut out 
from these things. 

The story is the conflict between right 
and wrong, and this shows the hearts of 
two women and the battle in the souls of 
two men who are the heroes. 

But the power of the novel is in the 
great moral battle. In the tragedy laid 
out before us we see that stains and 
shames cannot be restrained or driven off 
by any purgative of law. That the only 
absolute protection from sin and the only 
power to overcome it comes from within, 
from the man himself. 

Whether the author means to teach a 
moral or not, there is courage and hope in 
the way the sinner treads the steps back 
to honor, and every-day religion in this 
insistence: ‘‘Persis thinks that when we 
see a fellow creature sinking, from what- 
ever cause, we should run to him with a 
rope. I’m not sure I go as far as that 
myself, but at least I’d like to refrain from 
throwing stones at him when he’s going 
down.” 

Let’s form a society with this as its 
foundation and so help on the world’s true 
work. 


DorotHeA. By Maarten Maartens. 


NE loves to linger over the descrip- 

tive passages in this somewhat in- 

tricate story. The author writes 
with a purpose and hammers away to 
achieve his aim, but he pauses now and 
then with a poet’s self-indulgence to paint 
pictures soft and _ beautiful in hue, all 
streaming in sunshine and sheen of golden 
mist. 

The novel was written as a character 
study, with Dorothea, the pure in heart, 
for the central figure. In this heroine we 
have the Dutch girl, delicately reared, 
hedged in from the sordidness and vulgar- 
ity of the world till her twenty-second year, 
then suddenly plunged without warning 
into the mad whirl of reckless Paris life. 
The result is logical, and much unhappi- 
ness is evolved. 

Were Dorothea not a subject for pity in 
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her ignorance and inexperience it would 
be hard to sympathize with her unfortu- 
nate attitude toward her husband. Her 
shyness and delicacy does not, however, 
excuse his weak yielding to passionate im- 
pulse. It had been a happier tale had 
he been more gentle and more candid with 
Dorothea. As it is, the story winds 
through many devious ways and loses in 
interest through undue length and the in- 
troduction of too many widely diverse in- 
terests. 


“_ 
wa 


FELICE CONSTANT. | William C. 


Sprague. 


\ ORE like a charming drama than a 
1 serious novel is FELICE CONSTANT. 

The “business,” moreover, means 
little, the romance of Robert and Felice, 
subtly sweet, and with all the fiery reck- 
lessness and impetuosity of youth, set, as 
it is, amid scenes of a fitting tamelessness, 
forms of itself the whole value of the 
book. It does not take long to read this 
pretty, precipitous story of Detroit and 
Grosse Ile in Revolutionary times, and the 
romantic interest is not retarded by de- 
tails of the military situation—it is simply 
a portrayal of the master passion, as it 
sways the hearts and rules the lives of 
men, turning thirst for vengeance into 
generosity and forgiveness, and making 
self the ready sacrifice, if need be, to fur- 
ther the happiness or prolong the life of 
the loved object. 

“Felice” is as touching and winning a 
heroine as we have had in recent fiction, 
and Robert rises many times to the plane 
of the ideal hero. 


EveLyN Byrp. By George Cary Eggle- 
ston, author of “Dorothy South,” ete. 


HOLESOMENESS of the kind 
that pleases and appeals is always 
the paramount quality in Mr. Eg- 

gleston’s stories. The present tale is the 
third and last of a very interesting trio, 
of which “Dorothy South” and “The Mas- 
ter of Warlock” were the first . two. 
EvELYN Byrp, a sort of sequel to “Doro- 
thy South,” introducing Dr. Brent and 
Dorothy, now Mrs. Brent, presents the 
picture of the closing days of the war, 
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the days around the siege of Richmond, so 
ably drawn by Mr. Churchill Williams in 
“The Captain.” In the picture Mr. Eg- 
gleston shows the Southern courage and 
perseverance, even when inevitable defeat 
hove in clear sight. With convincing 
strokes he shows how they endured to the 
bitter end, nor succumbed to the despair 
that rose up to overwhelm them. And 
the story is supplied in the romance of 
Owen Kilgariff and Evelyn Byrd, those 
two so sinned against and yet so entirely 
undeserving of their injuries. Mr. Eg- 
gleston is an idealist, but his is an ideal- 
ism easily condoned, so fraught is it with 
persuasive optimism and that fine, distine- 
tive courtliness and gentle deprecation 
which have made Mr. George Cary Eg- 
gleston so dear to his readers. The young 
folks and the old alike will be glad to 
know Evelyn and Owen, to renew ac- 
quaintanceship with the gentle Dorothy 
and the capable Dr. Brent. 


Maud 
Wilder Goodwin, author of “Sir Chris- 
With illustrations by Ar- 


Four Roaps to Parapise. By 


te ypher,” etc. 


thur [. Keller. 


WOMAN and four men, the woman 
A a charming widow of a somewhat 

shallow type, and a lawyer, a min- 
ister, a doctor and a business man, reckless 
but warm-hearted; these make up the 
story, with a few characters to adorn the 
background. 

It is all American in spirit and up-to- 
date in atmosphere, it is full of movement 
and of delightful dialogue. A quiet vein 
of humor seems to underlie it all. The 
development of the characters furnishes 
the motive, while the skillful treat- 
ment generates a sufficiently sustained in- 
terest to hold the reader throughout. 


ANNA THE ADVENTURESS. By E. Phil- 


lips Oppenheim, author of “A Prince of 
Sinners,” etc. 


T was scarcely to be expected of Mr. 

Oppenheim that he would go in for 

flagrant melodrama of the type that 
characterizes his latest novel. 

The inveterate reader of fiction will 
surely grasp at ANNA THE ADVENTURESS, 


NEWS 


for, no matter how lurid, the book is yet 
one of unusual interest. | Whatever his 
faults, which, by the way, seem the faults 
chiefly of carelessness, Mr. Oppenheim 
certainly knows how to create entertain- 
ing and diversifying people and _ situa- 
tions. Life moves rapidly in his books 
and compensates for his present pro- 
nounced tendency toward murders and 
other shocking surprises. 


Tue SILENT PLACEs. 


ward White, author of 


By Stewart Ed- 
“The New For- 


est,” ete. 


\ R. STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
1 needs no introduction to the fiction 
reading world, so that in announc- 
ing his latest book, THe Sinent PLAcEs, 
further comment seems scarcely necessary. 
Mr. White has built for himself a repu- 
tation in the portrayal of the lives of the 
trappers who traded in the snow-covered 
forests of the Canadian woodlands. 

THe Sinent PLAcEs is a story of a 
great man hunt, in which the participants 
persist with dogged determination until, 
after battling with almost every obstacle 
of nature, both are all but vanquished by 
cold and starvation. The story has prac- 
tically no plot, it is a straightforward nar- 
rative, very simply and plainly told. But 
in its simplicity lies its strength, and as 
one proceeds to the end the personality 
and determination of these dwellers in 
the SineNt PLaces furnish the story with 
a peculiar and irresistible appeal, which 
cannot fail to leave a marked impression 
on the mind of the reader. Mr. White has 
grasped all the chief characteristics of the 
picture, and with skilled hand, guided by 
deep imaginative power and supplied from 
large imaginative resources, has spread 
them with realistic color and vividness 
before us. a 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Tue Views Anout HAMLET AND OTHER 


Essays. By Arthur H. Tolman. 


TTRHIS is chiefly a collection of reprints, 
with revisions and additions, of for- 
mer articles contributed by the au- 


thor to various publications. | Only one 
paper appears for the first time, the essay 
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on “The Author's Comment in Vanity 
Fair.” Six of the fourteen papers deal 
with Shakespearean subjects, four of these 
possessing great interest to the close stu- 
dent of Shakespeare, because of the char- 
acteristic critical method of the author and 
his deductions. | The synthetic treatment 
of the various critical views on Hamlet's 
personality, and the attempt to prove “The 
Taming of the Shrew” to be the later 
name for an early play of Shakespeare, 
catalogued by Meres in 1598 as “Love's 
Labor's Won,” form the two most inter- 
esting papers in the book. Of the remain- 
ing eight papers, one on “The Author’s 
Comment in Vanity Fair,” and two tech- 
nical papers on “The Symbolic Value of 
English Sounds” and “The Style of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry” respectively, are 
scholarly compositions, revealing strong 
power of clear, critical analysis. When we 
mention a few minor papers, such as “The 
Finnish Kalevala and the Epic Question” 
and “Natural Science in a Literary Educa- 
tion,’ the wide range of subjects shows at 
once the broad scholar and suggests the 
university professor. 

Mr. Tolman’s essay on “The Views 
About Hamlet” is an admirable ptece of 
criticism. To our great relief, we are as- 
sured in the first paragraph that no lucid 
and incontrovertible argument for or 
against Hamlet's sanity is to form the 
basis of the paper; that it behooves one 
“who would put forth another paper on 
Hamlet, to show cause at the outset why 
he should not be looked upon as a public 
enemy.” This tactful introduction com- 
mands our attention immediately. His 
purpose is not an analysis of the character 
of Hamlet, but a synthetic treatment of the 
analyses of Hamlet already existing, to 
show how far the various explanations that 
have been offered the public are compati- 
ble with one another, or complementary, 
and how far they are antagonistic, or com- 
pletely irreconcilable. To the central mys- 
tery of the drama—Why does Hamlet de- 
lay to revenge the murder of his father, 
and so to fulfill the command of the ghost ? 
—the writer adduces ten reasons. The 
three principal reasons, each for the most 
part championed to the exclusion of the 
other two by three classes of eminent crit- 
ics, are shown very naturally to comple- 
ment each other as defects in the three 


sides of Hamlet’s nature, the intellectual, 
the volitional and the temperamental sides, 
hence not exclusive of each other, but in- 
clusive and interactionary. 

In the essay on “The Author’s Com- 
ment in Vanity Fair’ Mr. Tolman takes a 
stand with most present-day novelists on 
the inartistic nature of the personal com- 
ment of the author in narration, and shows 
how even Thackeray must unconsciously 
have recognized this law, since in his best 
passages the personal comment is least 
seen. A most interesting study on sound 
values, dealing with muscular imitation 
and analogy, and sound imitation and 
analogy, as one of the elusive elements of 
style, is given us in the paper on “The 
Symbolic Value of Sounds,” “English 
Surnames,” “The Style of Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry,” and “Shakespeare’s Stage and 
Modern Adaptations,” present nothing 
new in information, but are excellent ref- 
erence essays for the general student. 

We have no hesitation in saying that this 
collection of Mr. Tolman’s essays will meet 
with a kind reception from a large circle 
of students of English literature. The 
wide range of subjects makes it desirable, 
the subject matter shows careful and 
painstaking research, and the treatment is 
scholarly, refined and just. 


THe Evonution oF THkoLocy IN THE 
GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. By Edward 


Caird. 2 vols. 


Bey two volumes contain the Gif- 
ford Lectures of 1go00-2, rewritten 

and enlarged, and form a welcome 
addition to the literature dealing with 
Greek philosophy. Few English writers 
are more competent than the Master of 
Balliol to deal with the history of theo- 
logical speculation, and in the gift of lucid 
exposition of metaphysical topics he is pre- 
eminent. He possesses, moreover, in a 
high degree that sympathy with the re- 
ligious side of human experience without 
which the deepest insight into the motive 
forces of theological speculation can 
hardly be attained. His selection of the 
Greek philosophers for treatment from the 
theological side needs no_ justification, 
since, as he pertinently observes, ““we may 
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fairly say that the beginning of theology 
is to be found in Greek philosophy ; for it 
was in Greece that reflection first became 
free and systematic.” But when Dr. Caird 
on his title page uses the phrase “the evo- 
lution of theology” it must not be sup- 
posed that he construes the term “theol- 
ogy” in any narrow sense. On the con- 
trary, his whole method of treatment may 
be regarded as an excellent vindication 
of the larger and higher meaning of the 
term, as against the shriveled sense put 
upon it in common speech ; since theology, 
as the “reflective analysis of the conscious- 
ness of God in its distinctive form,” can- 
not be rightly exhibited except “in its con- 
nection with all our other consciousness of 
reality.” Accordingly, while Dr. Caird’s 
exposition is, on the one hand, less com- 
prehensive than his title page might lead 
one to expect, in so far as he leaves out of 
account most of the lesser varieties of 
Greek thought, yet, on the other hand, it 
is more comprehensive, inasmuch as his 
constructive “theology” leads him to deal 
at length with the greater systems of phil- 
osophy in all their aspects. The scope and 
proportion of his treatment of these may 
be inferred from the fact that of the 
twenty-seven lectures which these vol- 
umes contain, six deal with Plato, four 
with Aristotle, four with Stoicism, and 
five with Neoplatonism.—LoNDON ATHE- 
NAEUM. 


NEw TEstTaA- 
D, Pp, 


HIS little book (into which the Eng- 
lish scholar has collected his lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the 

Jowett lecture commission) will no doubt 
be welcomed by those who have become 
acquainted with the scholarly ability of 
this noted archeologist. 

The purpose of the book is to reconcile 
the modern thinker to Christianity. Be- 
lieving with Sabatier and many other 
present-day thinkers on religious subjects 
that the unpopularity of the church of our 
times is due to its unwillingness to go 
hand in hand with modern scientific 
achievement, the Professor strives in 
these lectures to divorce Christianity from 
its vassalage to the medieval intellect. The 
intellect of the man of the twentieth cen- 


A Historic VIEW OF THE 
MENT. By Percy Gardner, Litt. 


NEWS 


tury, he argues, does not and cannot react 
to the suggestions of medieval intelli- 
gence, and, besides, by insisting upon the 
doctrines that have been handed down to 
us from our fathers we let the life of re- 
ligion perish in the waters of rationalism 
and only save its vestment. 

The method of the lecturer is, of course, 
historic, and, turning upon the early docu- 
ments of Christianity the criticism that is 
employed in all secular inquiry, he spares 
nothing but what he calls “the purest gold 
of Christianity.” As may be expected, 
therefore, he repudiates the doctrine of in- 
fallible inspiration. Yet it must not be 
supposed that he denies to the Bible its 
transcendent excellency. It has been, he 
argues, and always will be, the peerless 
classic of spirituality. 

The genuineness of some of the books 
our author likewise questions. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews is, of course, 
unknown. His theory, also, concerning 
the fourth gospel, is very interesting. First 
of all, he denies in toto that John, the son 
of Zebedee, wrote the book, for the con- 
tents show that it is the production of a 
Christian of the second generation, and by 
one acquainted with the Greek philosophy. 
His position is that John the Elder, of 
Ephesus, and disciple of the first John, is 
its author. He further maintains that it 
is not a simple biographic diary of the 
life of Christ, but rather, like Plato’s life 
of Socrates, if is an account of Jesus writ- 
ten with all the freedom of individual 
genius. 

Thus these brief expositions will doubt- 
less exhibit the method of the book. Its 
aim is to turn theology away from 
metaphysic to psychologic inquiry. Not 
reason, he insists, is the basis of religion, 
nor feeling either, as many have main- 
tained, but : ‘will,” the will of man brought 
into subjection to the will of God; this is 
the fundamental basis of Christianity. 

“Not my will, but thine be done.” 

WILLIAM BIGGERSTAFF. 


THE LIFE oF ROBERT BuRNS. 
Henderson. 


O the numerous biographies of Scot- 
land’s poet laureate we have an ad- 
dition in this new work, prepared for 


the series of Little Biographies of famous 
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men in history and literature. The inclu- 
sion of the “Life” in this series explains, 
to some extent, the purpose and character 
of the work. No very detailed study of 
the poet’s life, and no analytical and crit- 
ical estimate of his works are attempted. 
The book is a simple narrative sketch of 
the life of the poet, but sufficiently compre- 
hensive to make it valuable to the average 
reader of Burns. 

Having passed through the period of 
scathing criticism of Burns’s personal life, 
and that of undue adulation of his poetry 
to the extent of justifying the worst inci- 
dents of his career, we have only recently 
been able to form an unbiased judgment 
of the poet and his works. Mr. Hender- 
son, with most biographers since the time 
of Carlyle’s “Essay,” places the blame for 
the bitter controversy on Burns where it 
properly belongs, on Dr. Currie and Rob- 
ert Chambers, both of whom at the out- 
set prejudiced the reading public against 
“this vulgar poet of Scotland.” No con- 
troversial tone, however, is adopted by 
Mr. Henderson in dealing with the more 
distressing points in the poet’s life. There 
is neither an attempt at a justification of 
certain portions of Burns’s career, nor a 
wish to censure or excuse any of the hu- 
man failings of the poet. A personal view 
is rarely ventured. While this is desirable 
in a biographical sketch of this nature, one 
could wish, in reading the work, that it 
were not quite so colorless. No new facts 
in Burns’s life are brought to light in this 
volume, but it is interesting to note Mr. 
Henderson’s statement that the letter 
which, it is said, could throw some light 
on the more immediate cause of Burns’s 
early death has not yet been given to the 
public by the admirer of the poet, who 
claims to possess it. .We agree with Mr. 


ASKED AND 


The following letters have been sent in 
response to W. L.’s question in May Book 
News respecting “Twenty Years Ago.” 
They do not seem to coincide. Perhaps 
their senders can adjust the matter among 
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Henderson that there is now no assign- 
able reason for its being withheld. 

As regards the general composition of 
the book, it is admirably adapted to its 
purpose. Seven well balanced chapters, 
the first two treating of the boyhood and 
early manhood of Burns, and the remain- 
ing five dealing with the periods of resi- 
dence of Burns at Irvine, Mossgiel, Edin- 
burgh, Ellisland and Dumfries respec- 
tively, form a nicely unified biographical 
treatment. In style the work is not so 
well balanced. At places a halting and 
abrupt sentence structure, and sometimes 
a lack of choice diction, would suggest hur- 
ried composition. Occasionally, for the 
purpose in view, there seems to be a too 
frequent quoting from the letters of 
3urns. Otherwise the style is perfectly 
clear, and makes the subject matter inter- 
esting to the reader. 

Altogether this neat little volume in blue 
and gold binding, with its twelve excel- 
lent full-page illustrations, is one that will 
readily commend itself to the average ad- 
mirer of Burns as a most readable and 
helpful biography. It is essentially an edi- 
tion for the general reader, not for the 
close student of the Scottish lyrist. 

G. E. R. 


THE SELF-PORTRAITURE OF JESUS. By 
J.“M. E. Ross, M. A. 


N this work the author has attempted 

to find in the person and work of Jesus 

Christ the fulfillment of the noblest 
aspirations of mankind. The book is a 
series of eighteen sermons, written in the 
usual sermon style. As may be expected, 
it is not an epoch-making book, but it is, 
we are safe in asserting, well adapted to 
the devotional needs of the every-day 
Christian. W. B. 


ANSWERED 


themselves, for which purpose we gladly 
offer our columns: 
In answer to the request for the name of the 


author of “Twenty Years Ago” I send the fol- 
lowing sketch, which was published in the 
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Marshalltown (lowa) TimEes-REPUBLICAN of 
February 14, 1903: 


Clinton, Feb. 13.—In the tittle obscure vil- 
lage of Wheatland, this county, was laid to rest 
this afternoon the remains of A. J. Gault, the 
author of “Twenty Years Ago.” This poem was 
true to life and was written from actual inci- 
dents, and, strange to say, was written by Mr. 
Gault as a letter many years ago when the 
author was a young man in the Vermont hills. 

The story of the life of Mr. Gault and the 
origin of the poem were told in an interesting 
manner in the Calamus Recorp by A. W. 
Gault, a son of the deceased, who is editor of 
the Recorp. He says: 

“A. J. Gault was born in Jackson, Washing- 
ton County, New York, on October 4, 1818. 
When he was two years old his parents moved 
to Arlington, Vt., where he resided until he 
was twenty-five years of age. When not occu- 
pied with his studies he spent his leisure time 
catching speckled trout, roaming over the 
green-capped mountains in search of game and 
communing with nature in Vermont’s green 
hills. Here, in the midst of nature, ideas came 
to him which in after years he worked into 
some excellent poetical productions, pro- 
nounced by critics to be equal to ‘Twenty 
Years Ago.’ As thoughts came to him he 
would write them down on a chip, piece of 
bark or anything that came handy, utterly ob- 
livious to everything else until his task was 
finished. 

“The country in that part of Vermont at that 
time was sparsely settled. School houses were 
situated near some stream and the play 
grounds were large and beautiful. ‘My father,’ 
says Mr. Gault, Jr., ‘was one of a family of 
nine children. Tom, who is addressed in the 
poem, was his youngest brother, who was liv- 
ing at Otsego, N. Y., at the time the poem was 
written. Tom was careless about writing home. 
All wished to hear from him and wondered 
why he did not write. My father at last de- 
cided to write him a touching letter and see 
if that would not bring an answer. ‘Twenty 
Years Ago” was that letter. In some manner 
the letter found its way into print and this 
fact was unknown to my father for many years. 
Several years ago, when Tom died, the letter 
was given to his sister, residing in Kansas, as 
a keepsake, and she still retains possession of 
the manuscript.’ 

“The poem contained no fiction. . The ‘old 
grape vine swing,’ the ‘beech tree’ on which 
‘their sweethearts’ names were cut,’ the 
‘benches their jack-knives had defaced,’ the 
speckled trout, the spring and all the incidents 
of the poem are realities.” 

Mr. Gault came to Clinton County in 1855 
and during the war printed the Clinton County 
ADVOCATE at Wheatland. Several years later 
he began the publication of the Wheatland 
SpEcTATOR, which he published until a couple 
of years ago, when he retired. 


L. LEONARD. 


BOOK NEWS 


Editor of Book News, Philadelphia. 


” 


Dear Sir:—Your correspondent, “W. L., 
wishes to know the name of the author of the 
poem “Twenty Years Ago” which you publish 
in the May number. I am very glad to be able 
to send you the name desired. The author of 
the poem was one William Willing. On one 
occasion some years ago I was writing on 
some favorite poems and quoted this one 
“Twenty Years Ago;” but at that time did not 
know the name of the author. Later a reader 
of my article supplied the name, which I herein 
send. 

Yours very truly, 


EDGAR S&S. READ. 


The question asked by “W. L.” in “An- 
swers to Correspondents,” in the May 
number of Book News, regarding the 
authorship of the lines entitled ‘ ‘Twenty 
Years Ago,” awakens recollections of an 
effort, long continued, that I made a num- 
ber of years ago to ascertain the name of 
the author of this once very popular reci- 
tation and song (for it was set to music, 
also). 

The origin of the poem is as follows: 

My father, George May, of lowa, when a 
young lawyer, just beginning to practice in the 
Courts, was taken with the prevalent gold 
fever of ’49, and- joined the Argonauts for 
California. The journey he made to the land 
of gold, was a ship voyage around South 
America and Cape Horn and up the Pacific 
coast. The vessel tarried a few days at San 
Diego, and going ashore, rambling about the 
quaint old city, he was hailed by his given 
name, and, turning with astonishment, found 
himself face to face with an old schoolmate 
and college chum, now a practicing physician. 
They passed two happy days together, renew- 
ing olden memories and specially recalling 
school day incidents and experiences. They 
awakened at last to the discovery of the fact 
that it had been just twenty years to a day 
since they parted on the old college grounds, 
never to meet again until now. This coin- 
cidence suggested the poem, was the inspira- 
tion of the lines, that’ soon afterwards were 
written by the Doctor. 

In a few years my father returned from Cali- 
fornia. My mother died when I was eleven 
years old, my father when I was eighteen 
After my mother’s death my father drifted 
westwards, practicing law for a number of 
years at Helena, Mont. I saw him but a few 
times more, at long intervals. 

I well remember listening, with intense at- 
tention, to his thrilling story of the great voy- 
age to California, the incidents of the journey 
and the strange experiences in the gold fields. 
Nothing entertained me more, at the time, 
than this account of the origin of “Twenty 
Years Ago.” I have been utterly unable, how- 
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ever, to recall the name of the author. I must 
have heard it many times, but it is the one 
thing regarding the story that seems to have 
completely escaped my memory. I have writ- 
ten to noted authors and students, to cele- 
brated ‘professors of literature, to newspapers 
and magazines, but no inquiries I have ever 
made has evoked the answer as to the name 
of the author of this poem. 

, DR. EUGENE MAY. 
Washington, D. C. 


Book News, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sirs: In “Answers to Correspondents” 
in last number of Book News there is an in- 
quiry by W. L,. as to the author of “Twenty 
Years Ago.” I cannot give you his name, but 
he was an old gentleman who died a few years 
ago at De Witt, lowa, Clinton County. By 
writing to the editor of the paper at that place 
or to the postmaster you can get a history of 
his life, which will be interesting to all your 
readers, as the story of his life was published 
in the lowa papers at the time of his death. 

Respectiully, 
B. F. PAUL. 


Blairstown, Iowa. 
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Mrs. E. L. Voynich has placed in the hands 
of her publishers the manuscript of her new 
novel, which will be called “Olive Latham,” 
and will be published in June. This is the first 
novel Mrs. Voynich has written since “Jack 
Raymond,” and it is said to be on very differ- 
ent lines from that story or “The Gadfly,” 
which first brought her to the general attention 
of American readers. It is announced as a 
story of Russian life. 


Two new volumes are just announced in the 
American Commonwealth’s Series. The “Mas- 
sachusetts” will be written by Professor Ed- 
ward Channing, of Harvard, and the “Rhode 
Island” by Irving B. Richman, author of 
“Rhode Island: Its Making and Its Meaning.” 

An interesting volume soon to be issued is 
“The Loves of Edwy,” by Rose Cecil O’Neil 
The story promises to be something of a nov- 
elty and will be illustrated by the author. 

Horace Howard Furness, Sr., whose monu- 
mental work, the Variorum Edition of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, is everywhere known, is rapidly 
completing the preparation of “Love’s Labor 
Lost,” which is to be the next volume to be 
added to this edition. This new volume comes 
from the hands of Dr. Horace Howard Fur- 
tess, Sr., in accordance with the plan for a 
division of work, announced within a few 
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Can anyone inform me as to where I 
can find a copy of “The Ballade of Judas 
Iscariot ?” 
learn, is: 


One stanza, as far as I can 


“The Holy Supper is spread within, 
And the many candles shine, 
And I have waited long for for thee 
Before I poured the wine.” 
E. 8 B. 





(a) Is there anyone who can explain 
to me why the visit of the stork is sym- 


bolic of the birth of a child? 


(b) Will any reader furnish me with or 
tell me where I can obtain a copy of Eliza- 
beth Greville’s “Prayer for Indifference.” 
Mrs. Bancroft mentions it in her recently 
published letters. }.. &.. © 


ARE TO COME 





months, by which the editorship of the com- 

edies in the Variorum Edition will continue to 
be the work of the elder Dr. Furness, while 
the other play will be edited by his son, Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness, Jr. 

The “Life of Walt Whitman” in the Amer- 
ican Men of Letters Series will be written by 
Bliss Perry, editor of the ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
The “Life of Holmes” in the same series will 
be written by Samuel M. Crothers, author of 
“The Gentle Reader,” and the “Life of Low- 
ell” will be written by Ferris Greenslet, asso- 
ciate editor of the ATLANTIC. 

A complete and compact one volume edi- 
tion, based on Professor Child’s monumental 
collection of English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads, is about to be published in the Cam- 
bridge Editions. 

Professor Child’s labors in this field were 
unapproached by any American or foreign 
scholar, and to students’ and all lovers of lit- 
erature this condensed edition will be of high 
value and importance. 

The volume contains an 
Professor George L. Kittredge, of Harvard, 
who with the late Helen Child Sargent has 
carefully prepared the edition, adding full text- 
ual notes, variant readings and a complete 
glossary. 


introduction by 













A COURSE IN LITERATURE, HISTORY AND BIOLOGY 


LESSON IX. 


I. HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


Period VI. 


French. 


§ Victor Hugo. 
| George Sand. 


IV. English. 


Period I. 
Bibliography. 


THE 
RAPHY. 


Hanpy Dicrionary oF Bu1oc- 


3y Charles Morris. 1got. 


Les MiserRABLEs. Par Victor Hugo. 
(French text.) Abridged and edited with 
introduction and notes by O. B. Super. 
HEATH’s MopERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Wuat GREAT MEN HAvE SAip ABouT 
GREAT MEN. 


Victor Marie Hugo, the famous French 
poet and novelist, was the son of a 
colonel in the French army, 

Victor Hugo and was born at Besancon, on 
1802-1885 February 26, 1802. He was 
admitted to the French Acad- 

emy in 1841, was created a peer of 
France by Louis Philippe, and was 
chosen President of the Peace Congress 
in 1849. After the establishment of the 
second empire he went into exile, passed 
several years in Guernsey, Jersey and other 


Preparatory Period. 


THe Jones Reaper. No. 4. 

THE WARNER LIBRARY. 

ILLUSTRATED HIsTory OF 
LITERATURE. By Edmund 
Richard Garnett. 

PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Stopford Brooke. 

INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
TURE. By Henry S. Pancoast. 


ENGLISH 
Gosse and 
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places, and refused to avail himself of the 


general amnesty in 1859. He returned to 
France at the time of the fall of the sec- 
ond empire, was elected to the National 
Assembly at Bordeaux, but resigned in 
1871 and went to Brussels. Owing to his 
sympathy with the Communists he was 
expelled by the Belgian Government. He 
died in 1885. 

Among his important works are “Odes 
and Ballads” (1822); “Cromwell” 
(1827); “Last Days of a Condemned 
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Criminal” (1829); “Marion de Lorme,” 
“The Hunchback of Notre Dame” and 
“Les Miserables.” 

Mazzini writes: 

“Victor Hugo is always fine, always a mas- 
ter-spirit.” 
“Victor Hugo” 


James Cappon, in 


writes: 

“If for the Latin peoples generally Hugo is 
a typical hero, representing their sharp scorn 
of conventions, their distrust of governing 
classes and their deep sense of universal 
right—for France he is all that and something 
more. In him all Frenchmen find the proof 
that France has been the support of liberal and 
humanitarian ideas in the century of their 
birth; to them he is the sign, as Renan puts 
it, that liberalism is the national work of 
France.” 

Swinburne says: 

“Poet, dramatist, novelist, historian, phil- 
osopher and patriot, the spiritual sovereign of 
the nineteenth (Hugo) was before all things 
and above all things, a poet.” 


And again: 


“For all his dramatic and narrative mastery 
of effect, Hugo will always probably remind 
men rather of such poets as Dante or Isaiah 
than of such poets as Sophocles or Shakes- 
peare. We cannot, of course, imagine the 
Florentine or the Hebrew endowed with his in- 
finite variety of sympathies, of interests, and 
of powers; but as little can we imagine in the 
Athenian such height and depths of passion, 
in the Englishman such unquenchable and 
sleepless fire of moral and prophetic faith.” 


Selections 
COSETTE 


From THE JONES READER, No. 4. 

Cosette was in her usual place, seated on the 
crosspiece of the kitchen table, near the fire- 
place. She was dressed in rags; her bare feet 
were in wooden shoes, and by the light of the 
fire she was knitting woolen stockings for the 
little Thenardiers. In the next room the fresh 
voices of the two children were heard laughing 
and prattling. 

On this Christmas evening several men were 
seated at table in the low room of the Thenar- 
diers’ inn. Four new guests had just come in. 
Cosette was thinking sadly that it was even- 
ing, late in the evening, that the bowls and 
pitchers in the rooms must be filled, and that 
there was no more water in the cistern. From 
time to time one of the travelers would look 
out into the street and say: “It is as dark 
as an oven!” and Cosette shuddered. 

All at once a man came in from the yard and 
said in a harsh voice: “You have not watered 
my horse.” 
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Cosette came out from under the table. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said she; “the horse did 
drink. He drank from the bucket, and I car- 
ried the bucket to him and talked to him.” 

This was not true. Cosette was afraid, and 
she told a lie. 

“Here is a girl as big as my fist who can tell 
a lie as big as a house,” said the man. “I say 
he has not had any water.” 

Cosette went back under the table. 

Madame Thenardier threw the street door 
open. 

“Well,” she said angrily, “what has become 
of that girl? Go and carry some drink to this 
horse.” 

‘But, Madame,” said Cosette feebly, “there 
is no water.” 

“Go after some!” Madame went back to the 
stove as she spoke. “There is plenty at the 
spring. She is the laziest girl that ever was. 
Here, Miss, get a loaf of bread at the baker’s 
when you come back. Here are fifteen cents.” 

Cosette had gone for an empty bucket that 
was by the fireplace. The bucket was so large 
that she could have sat down in it with com- 
fort. The child had a little pocket in the side 
of her apron. She took the money without 
saying a word and dropped it into this pocket, 
but she did not seem to see the open door. 

“Go along,” cried Madame “‘Thenardier. 
Cosette went out. The door closed. 

Exactly opposite Thenardier’s door was a 
toyshop all glittering with Christmas toys. 
In front was a great doll, nearly two feet high, 
dressed in pink crape and with real hair and 
blue eyes. 

As Cosette went out sad and frightened she 
could not help raising her eyes toward this 
wonderful doll—toward the lady, as she called 
it. She was saying to herself: “One must be 
a queen or at least a princess to have a doll like 
that.” She could not turn away. She forgot 
everything, even the errand on which she was 
sent. Suddenly she heard a rough voice: 

“Haven't you gone yet? Be off with you!” 

Cosette fled with her bucket, running as fast 
as she could. 

The poor child now found herself in thick 
darkness. She shook the handle of her bucket 
as much as she could on the way. That made 
a noise which kept her company. 

As long as she had houses in sight she went 
on boldly enough. From time to time she 
saw the light of a candle through cracks in 
the shutter. It was life and light to her. When 
she had passed the last house she stopped. It 
was now open country—dark, silent country. 
Perhaps in this darkness there were wild 
beasts. 

“T will go back,” she said to herself. Then 
she thought of Madame Thenardier with her 
cruel face and her angry eyes. Where should 
she go? What would become of her? She 
took up the bucket again and began to run 
toward the spring. 

It was a small, natural basin about two feet 
deep and paved with a few large 
Cosette did not take time to breathe. 


stones. 
It was 
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very dark, but she bent down and plunged her 
bucket into the water. She did not notice that 
something fell from her pocket into the spring. 
She drew out the bucket and set it on the 
grass. She could not take a step. She sat 
down and closed her eyes. 

Then the fear of Madame Thenardier came 
back to her. She was afraid of the great, 
silent darkness. She longed to fly with all her 
might across the woods, across the fields, to 
houses, to windows, to lighted candles. Still, 
she did not dare to go without her bucket of 
water. She grasped the handle with both 
hands. She could hardly lift the bucket. 

She went a dozen steps, but she had to stop 
again and again. She walked, bending for- 
ward, her head down like an old woman. The 
iron handle was freezing her little wet hands. 
The cold water splashed over bare knees. 
Sobs choked her, but she did not dare to 
cry, so great was her fear of Madame Thenar- 
dier, even at this distance. 

At that moment she felt all at once that the 
weight of the bucket was gone. She raised 
her head. A large dark figure was walking 
beside her. It was a man who had come up 
behind her. Without saying a word, this man 
had grasped the handle of the bucket she was 
carrying. 

Cosette was not afraid. 
her. 

“My chid this is very heavy for you.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Cosette. 

“How old are you, little girl?” 

“Eight years, sir.” 

“You have no mother, then?” 

“T don’t know,” said the child. 

“Who was it sent you into the woods after 
water at this time of night?” 

“Madame Thenardier,” said Cosette. 

“What does she do, your Madame Thenar- 
dier?” asked the man. 

“She is my mistress,” 
she keeps the inn.” 

“The inn?” said the man. “Well, I am going 
there. Show me the way.” Cosette walked 
beside him. She no longer felt tired or afraid. 
Soon the man spoke again: 

“Is there no servant at the inn?” 

“No;. sir.” 

“Are you alone?” 

“Yes, sir. Only there are two little girls.” 

“Who are they and what do they do?” asked 
the man. 

“Oh!” said the child; “they are Madame 
Thenardier’s daughters, and they have beau- 
tiful playthings. They play all day long.” 

“And you?” 

“Oh, I work.” 

“All day long?” 

The child raised her face and said softly: 
“Yes, sir; though sometimes I play a little. 
I have a lead sword as long as that.” The 
child showed her little finger. 

“And which does not cut?” 

“Oh, yes, it cuts lettuce.” 

As they drew near the inn the child said 
timidly: 


The man spoke to 


said the child, “‘and 


said the man. 
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“Will you let me take the bucket now?” 

“Why?” said the man. 

“Because Madame will whip me if she sees 
that any one brought it for me.” 

The man gave her the bucket and the door 
opened. 

“Well,” said the innkeeper’s wife, “you have 
taken your time; you have been playing.” 

“Madame,” said Cosette, trembling, “here 
is a gentleman who was looking for the inn.” 

“Is it this gentleman?” said the woman. 

“Yes, Madame,” said the traveler, touching 
his hat. 

Cosette went silently to work. 
not dry herself at the fire. 

Suddenly Madame spoke: 
That bread!” 

Cosette plunged her hand into her pocket, 
and turned white. The money was not there. 

“Have you lost it?” said the innkeeper’s wife, 
reaching out her arm toward a whip hanging 
on the wall. 

The man had been watching Cosette. 

“Here, Madame,” said he; “here is the 
money.” 

“Yes, that is it,” said the woman, as her 
fingers closed over the silver which he held 
out to her. She had seen that it was not fif- 
teen, but twenty cents which he had given her. 

“What is she knitting?” the man asked in a 
gentle voice. 

“Stockings, if. you please,” 
“Stockings for my little girls.” 

The man looked at Cosette’s poor, red feet. 

“When will she finish that pair of stock- 
ings?” 

“Tt will take her at least three or four good 
days, the lazy thing!”’ said Madame. 

“And how much might the stockings be 
worth when they are done?” 

Madame looked at him. 

“About thirty cents,” she said. 

“Will you take a dollar for 
asked the man. 

The innkeeper thought it was time to speak. 

“Yes,” he said; “you may have the stockings 
for a dollar. We can refuse nothing to trav- 
elers.” 

“You must pay for them now,” said Madame 
sharply. 

“T will buy that pair of stockings,” said the 
man, drawing the money from his pocket. 
“Now your work belongs to me. Play, my 
child.” 

Cosette trembled. 

“Madame, is it true? May I play?” 

“Play!” said Madame in a terrible voice. 
-“Thank you, Madame,” said Cosette. While 
she said this all her little soul was thanking 
the traveler. 

Madame’s little girls had been playing with 
their doll. They had left it on the floor near 
the kitchen table. In the meantime Cosette 
had dressed up her little lead sword for a 
doll. She rocked it in her arms and sang it to 


sleep. 


She dared 


“Oh, I forgot! 


said Madame. 


them now?” 
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All at once Cosette stopped. She had turned 
her head and seen the doll upon the floor. She 
crept out:upon her hands and knees, seized the 
doll, and in a moment more was in her old 
place again. 

Suddenly she heard Madame’s angry voice: 
“Cosette!” 

Cosette shuddered as if at an earthquake. 
She took the doll and placed it gently and 
reverently on the floor. Then she did what 
nothing else had made her do—the run in the 
woods, nor her fear, nor the loss of her money, 
nor the sight of the whip, nor Madame’s hard 
words. She began to cry. 

The man walked straight to the door, opened 
it and went out. Soon the door opened again 
and he came in carrying the magnificent doll 
of the toyshop. He went to Cosette and held 
it out to her, saying: 

“Here this is for you!” 

Cosette raised her eyes. She saw the man 
coming near with the doll as she would have 
seen the sun coming near. She looked at him, 
she looked at the doll, and then she went and 
hid herself under the table as far as she could. 

There was a silence in the room, The inn- 
keeper looked at the traveler as he would have 
looked at a bag of money. 

“My little Cosette,” said he in a voice which 
was meant to be sweet, “take your doll.” 
Cosette felt as if some one had said: 

girl, you are Queen of France.” 

“May I, Madame?” she said _ softly. 

“It is yours,” said Madame, “since the gen- 
tleman gives it to you.” 

“Ts it true? Is it true?” cried Cosette. “Is 
the lady for me, sir? I will call her Kather- 
ine.” 

It was a strange moment when Cosette held 
the ribbons and fresh pink muslins of the doll 
against her own rags. She went to bed hold- 
ing Katherine in her arms. 

Some time after, when the house was still, 
the stranger passed through the hall as if look- 
ing for something. By the stairs, among all 
sorts of old baskets and rubbish there was a 
bed, if it could be called a bed. There were 
neither sheets nor pillows, and the mattress 
lay on the floor. In this bed Cosette was sleep- 
ing. 

She was sleeping soundly; she was dressed. 
She held the doll fast in her arms. Its wide 
blue eyes shone in the darkness. One of 
Cosette’s wooden shoes stood beside her bed. 
In the room beyond, by the fireplace, stood 
two dainty little shoes ready for the good fairy 
of Christmas. The man bent over them. In 
each was a beautiful, shining piece of silver. 

The man rose and was about to go away 
when at the other end of the fireplace he saw 
a slumsy, empty, wooden shoe, half broken 
and covered with mud. It was Cosette’s shoe. 
Cosette was a child and she had a child’s faith. 
She, too, had placed her shoe in the fireplace. 

When the stranger went back to his room 
there was a piece of yellow gold in the wooden 
shoe. 


“Little 
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“Are you up so soon?” said Madame to the 
stranger the next morning. “Are you going 
to leave us already?” 

“Yes,” said the man; “I am going away.” 

The innkeeper’s wife handed him the bill, 
but though he looked at the paper his mind 
was on something else. 

“Madame,” said he, “do you have a good 
business here?” 

“Oh, sir,” she began, “the times are very 
hard and there are few rich travelers like you. 
And that little girl eats us out of house and 
home.” 

“What little girl?” said the stranger. 

“Why, Cosette, the lark, as they call her. 
How stupid people are! She looks more like 
a.bet.” 

The man spoke again, and his voice trem- 
bled a little. 

“Suppose I should take her away. 
let me have her?” 

“Who? Cosette?” 

“Tee.” 

“Ah, sir, my good sir, take her and keep her 
and carry her off! You will really take her 
away?” 

“T will.” 

At this moment the innkeeper himself came 
into the room. He had heard every word. 

“Sir,” said he. “if you take Cosette, I must 
have three hundred dollars.” 

The stranger took from his pocket an old, 
black pocketbook, opened it and drew from 
it three bank noes. 

“Bring Cosette,” he said simply. 

While this was going on, what was Cosette 
doing? 

As soon as she was awake she had run to 
her wooden shoe and found the gold piece in 
it. She did not know that it was a piece of 
gold; she had never seen one before. Still, she 
felt a joy in the gift and that it meant some 
good for her. 

“Cosette,” 
“come quick.” 

Cosette followed her. 

The stranger took a bundle he had brought 
and untied it. It contained a little frock and 
apron, warm skirts, a scarf, woolen stockings 
and shoes. 

“My child,” said he, “go and dress yourself.” 

An hour later there passed on the road to 
Paris a man leading a little girl who had a 
pink doll. When she was tired the man took 
her in his arms. Cosette, without letting go 
of Katherine, laid her head on his shoulder 
and went to sleep. 


Will you 


said Madame almost gently, 


Sand, whose true name was 
Lucile Arore Dupin, was the 
daughter of Maurice Dupin, an 
officer in the French army, and 
was born in Paris, on July 1, 
1804. She was married at the 
age of eighteen to a retired officer named 
Dudevant, from whom she separated ten 


George 
Amantine 


George Sand 
1804-1876 
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years later. Although at first a zealous 
Roman Catholic, she adopted the most 
liberal views, and when she began her lit- 
erary work she assumed man’s attire, de- 
nounced the marriage system and during 
the revolution of ’48 edited a democratic 
paper. She died on June 8, 1876. 

Among her novels are “Indiana,” “Val- 
entine,’” “Consuelo,” “Lelia Tameris,” 
“Laura,” etc. 

“Moliere” and “Lucie” are the import- 
ant of her dramas. 


Matilde Blind, in “Life of 
Eliot,” writes: 

“In George Sand’s finest work there is a 
sweet spontaneity, almost as if she were an 
oracle of Nature uttering automatically the di- 
vine message. But, on the other hand, when 
the inspiration forsakes her, she drifts along 
on a windy current of words, the fatal facility 
of her pen often beguiling the writer into 
vague diffuseness and unsubstantial declama- 
tion.” 


George 


Selection 
LELIA. 


Selected from THE WARNER LIBRARY. 


“The prophets are crying in the desert to- 
day, and no voice answers, for the world is 
indifferent and deaf; it lies down and stops its 
ears so as to die in peace. A few scattered 
groups of weak votaries vainly try to rekindle 
a spark of virtue as the last remnants oi 
man’s moral power, they will float for a mo- 
ment about the abyss, then go and join the 
other wrecks at the bottom of that shoreless 
sea which will swallow up the world.” : 

“O, Lelia, why do you thus despair of those 
sublime men who aspire to bring virtue back 
to our iron age?” 

“T admire those men,” said Lelia, “and 
would like to be the least among them. But 
what will those shepherds bearing a star on 
their brows be able to do before the huge 
monster of the Apocalypse—before that im- 
mense and terrible figure outlined in the fore- 
ground of all the prophets’ pictures? That 
woman, as pale and beautiful as vice—that 
great harlot of nations, decked with the wealth 
of the East, and bestriding a hydra belching 
forth rivers of poison on all human pathways 
—is Civilization; is humanity demoralized by 
luxury and science; is the torrent of venom 
which will swallow up all virtue, all hope of 
regeneration.” 

“O, Lelia!” exclaimed the poet, “are you 
not that terrible and unhappy phantom? With 
your beauty and your sadness, your weariness 
and your scepticism, do you not personify the 
excess of sorrow produced by the abuse of 
thought? Have you not given up, and, as it 
were, prostituted, that moral power, so highly 
developed by what art, poetry and science have 


NEWS 


done for it, to every new impression and er- 
ror? Instead of clinging faithfully and pru- 
dently to the simple creed of your fathers, and 
to the instinctive indifference God has im- 
planted in man for his peace and preservation, 
you have cast yourself into the torrent of ciy- 
ilization rising to destroy and which by dash- 
ing along too swiftly has ruined the scarcely 
laid foundations of the future. And because 
you have delayed the work of centuries a few 
days, you think you have shattered the hour- 
glass of eternity. But God will make this 
billow of stormy centuries fly by. The de- 
vouring hydra will perish for lack of food, and 
from its world-covering corpse a new race 
will issue, stronger and more patient than the 
last. 

“You see far into the future, Stenio! You 
personify nature for me, and are her unspotted 
child. You have not yet blunted your facul- 
ties; you believe yourself immortal because 
you feel yourself young and like that untilled 
valley now blooming in pride and beauty— 
never dreaming that in a single day the plow- 
share and the hundred-handed monster called 
industry can tear its bosom to rob it of its 
treasures; you are growing up full of trust and 
presumption, not foreseeing your coming life, 
which will drag you down under the weight of 
its errors, disfigure you with the false colors 
of its promises. Wait, wait a few years, and 
you too will say, ‘All is passing away!’ ” 

“No, all is not passing away!” said Stenio. 
“Look at the sun, and the earth, and the beau- 
tiful sky, and these green hills; and even that 
ice, winter’s fragile edifice, which has with- 
stood.the rays of summer for centuries. Even 
so man’s frail power will prevail! What mat- 
ters the fall of a few generations? Do you 
weep for so slight a thing, Lelia? Do you 
deem it possible a single idea can die in the 
universe? Will not that imperishable inherit- 
ance be found intact in the dust of our extinct 
races, just as the aspirations of art and the 
discoveries of science arise alive each day 
from the ashes of Pompeii or the tombs of 
Memphis? Oh, what a great and striking 
proof of intellectual immortality! Deep mys- 
teries had been lost in the night of time; the 
world had forgotten its age, and thinking 
itself still young, was alarmed at feeling itself 
so old. It said as you do, Lelia: ‘I am about 
to end, for I am growing weak, and I was 
born but a few days ago! How few I shall 
need for dying, since so few were needed for 
living!’ But one day human corpses were ex- 
humed from the bosom of Egypt—Egypt that 
had lived out its period of civilization, and has 
just lived its period of barbarism! Egypt, 
where the ancient light, lost so long, is being 
rekindled, and a rested and rejuvenated Egypt 
may perhaps soon come and establish herself 
upon the extinguished torch of our own. 
Egypt, the living image of her mummies sleep- 
ing under the dust of ages, and now awaking 
to the broad daylight of science in order to 
reveal the age of the old world to the new! 
Is this not solemn and terrible, Lelia? Within 
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the dried-up entrails of a human corpse, the 
inquisitive glance of our century discovered 
the papyrus, that mysterious and sacred monu- 
ment of man’s eternal power—the still dark 
but uncontrovertible witness of the imposing 
duration of creation. Our eager hand unrolls 
those perfumed bandages, those frail and in- 
dissoluble shrouds at which destruction stopped 
short. These bandages that once enfolded a 
corpse, these manuscripts that have rested un- 
der fleshless ribs in the place once occupied 
perhaps by a soul, are human thought; ex- 
pressed in the science of signs, and transmitted 
by the help of an art we have lost, but have 
found again in the sepulchres of the East—the 
art of preserving the remains of the dead from 
the outrages of corruption—the greatest power 
in the universe. O, Lelia, deny the youth of 
the world if you can, when you see it stop in 
artless ignorance before the lessons of the 
past, and begin to live on the forgotten ruins 
of an unknown world.” 

“Knowledge is not power,” replied Lelia. 
“Learning over again is not progress—seeing 
is not living. Who will give us back the power 
to act, and above all, the art of enjoying and 
retaining? We have gone too far forward 
now to retreat. What was merely repose for 
eclipsed civilizations will be death for our 
tired-out one; the rejuvenated nations of the 
East will come and intoxicate themselves with 
the poison we have poured on our soil. The 
bold barbarian drinkers may perhaps prolong 
the orgy of luxury a few hours into the night 
of time; but the venom we shall bequeath them 
will promptly be mortal for them, as it was 
for us, and all will drop back into darkness. 

In fact, Stenio, do you not see that the 
sun is withdrawing from us? Is not the earth, 
wearied in its journey, noticeably drifting 
towards darkness and chaos? Is your blood 
so young and ardent as not to feel the touch 
of that chill spread like a pall over this planet 


In 1066 England was invaded and con- 
quered by William of Normandy. The 
Norman-French were originally Teutonic ; 
they came from Denmark and Scandinavia 
and settled in the northern provinces of 
France, where they mingled with the na- 
tive inhabitants, absorbing both their civ- 
lization and their language, and intermar- 
tying with them. When they came to 
England they brought with them the spirit 
of chivalry and the fire of passion, much 
of which had its beginning in the Celtic 
element of the peoples of the north of 
France, and they established at once in 
England their language and their culture. 
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abandoned to Fate, the most powerful of the 
gods? Oh, the cold! that penetrating pain 
driving sharp needles into every pore. That 
cursed breath that withers flowers and burns 
them like fire; that pain at once physical and 
mental, which invades both soul and body, 
penetrates to the depths of thought, and par- 
alyzes mind as well as blood! Cold—the sinis- 
ter demon who grazes the universe with his 
damp wing, and breathes pestilence on bewil- 
dered nations! Cold, tarnishing everything, 
unrolling its gray and nebulous veil over the 
sky’s rich tints, the waters’ reflections, the 
hearts of flowers, and the cheeks of maidens! 
Cold, that casts its white winding sheet over 
fields and woods and lakes, even over the fur 
and feathers of animals! Cold, that discolors 
all the material as well as the intellectual 
world; not only the coats of bears and hares 
on the shores of Archangel, but the very 
pleasures of man and the character of his 
habits in the spot it approaches! You surely 
see that everything is being civilized; that is 
to say, growing cold. The bronzed nations 
of the torrid zone are beginning to open their 
timid and suspicious hands to the snares of 
our skill; lions and tigers are being tamed, and 
come from the desert to amuse the peoples 
of the north. Animals which had never been 
able to grow accustomed to our climate, now 
leave their warm sun without dying, to live in 
domesticity among us, and even forget the 
proud and bitter sorrow which used to kill 
them when enslaved. It is because blood is 
congealing and growing poorer everywhere, 
while instinct grows and develops. The soul 
rises and leaves the earth, no longer sufficient 
for her needs, to steal the fire of Prometheus 
from heaven again; but, lost in darkness, it 
stops in its flight and falls, for God, seeing its 
presumption, stretches forth His hand and de- 
prives it of the sun.” 


1066-about 1340 





The English Earl gave way to the French 
baron, and the Court, with the upper 
strata of society was Norman-French. 
French was the speech, and in Latin was 
made the literature. For the English 
monasteries were handed over to French 
scholars and in the twelfth century we 
have historians such as William of 
Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon, 
whose works, in Latin, are still used to 
furnish material to present-day writers. 
The poetry of Normandy, as well as 
the scholarship, came into England. 
French trouveres sang at the Covrt their 
songs of love and valor and the deeds of 
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kings. These Cycles of Romance, as 
groups of them came to be called, were 
current at first only among the French- 
speaking classes, but later they were trans- 
lated into English speech and enriched the 
literature that afterwards developed. 

In this period of Norman supremacy 
there was born a new influence that was to 
modify the whole current of English liter- 
ature. For the English were to conquer, 
it was their destiny to absorb the foreign 
influence that for this brief time controlled 
them, but in that absorption they were to 
gain elements that would enrich their de- 
velopment and enlarge the possibilities of 
their achievement. Once before the Celt 
had given of his fiery genius, his sparkling 
wit, his romantic feeling to arouse and 
energize Teutonic solidity in England; 
now again, that capacity for emotion re- 
fined, that artistic spirit, broadened and 
quickened and touched with chivalry and 
appreciation for courageous action, was to 
put new life, new impulse, new warmth 
into English lethargy, English practicality 
and English coldness. 


Tne Authurian Legends 


From its own stock of legend and tra- 
dition, Celtic literature resurrected the 
germs of the Arthurian romance. 

GEOFFREY OF MonmouTH first told the 
story in his “History of British Kings” 
(1147). From that it passed into French 
and was retold by the trouvere, Geoffrey 
Gaimar ; then Wace translated it in 1155, 
with additions, and gave it to Eleanor, 
wife of Henry II. From then it grew in 
popularity until Walter Map, a Welshman 
at the Court of Henry II, introduced into 
it the Holy Grail, the cup of the Last 
Supper. 


NEWS 


Meanwhile the English common people, 
subject to the Norman rule, clung with 
true British obstinacy to their mother 
tongue. And finally this same tenacity 
prevailed. The Norman genius was imi- 
tative, pliable ; the English was not so, and 
the adamant stood its ground. 


In 1204 the loss of Normandy cut off 
the connection between Britain and the 
continent; this same year of political 
emancipation saw the beginning of the vic- 
tory of the English tongue. Layamon, of 
whom we know little save that he was a 
parish priest in North Worcestershire and 
dwelt at Earnley, wrote what we com- 
monly call the Brut of Layamon, “a pro- 
fuse history,” as Professor Pancoast has it, 
“of Britain during those good days before 
the coming of the English, which Celtic 
patriotism has overlaid with mythical inci- 
dents, finding in them a very pleasure 
ground of the imagination.” Professor 
Pancoast calls it an unwieldy narrative, 
but in it appeared King Lear and Arthur. 


Layamon wrote in English, but in his 
writing we find already the foundation of 
what was to become in the hands of Chau- 
cer, the language of English literature. 
As Ten Brink says: 


“Layamon stands upon the dividing line 


between two great periods, which he 
unites in a singular manner. He once 
more reproduces for us an age that is for- 
ever past; at the same time he is the first 
English poet to draw from French sources, 
the first to sing of King Arthur in English 
verse.” 

So, although English won in the strug- 
gle, it yet owed much to the infusion of 
Norman-French, which, perforce, it re- 
ceived. 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


LESSON IX. 


I, GREECE 
Reference. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 


(Continued). 


Myers and Allen, 1899. 


PERIOD OF ATHENIAN SUPREMACY. 


Following the Graeco-Persian Wars came 
the glorious period of Athens’ supremacy. She 
had proved her patriotism by the way in which 


she had stood up against the invaders, and all 
Greece was forced to acknowledge her posi- 
tion as leader. And as if to confirm her nava 
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power, and her reputation as a center of wealth 
and the patron of art and literature there 
sprang up a long line of brilliant and remark- 
able men—statesmen, artists and _ writers, 
among which shone Themistocles, Aristides, 
Cimon and Pericles. 

Athens began her new era by rebuilding 
the homes which had been destroyed by the 
Persians, and fired with new energy and spirit 
of enterprise she drew a circuit of seven miles 
around the Acropolis and built a new city 
wall. 

In the meantime the Spartans looked on with 
jealousy and sought means of interference, but 
failed. 

Themistocles, realizing how much a large 
and well-equipped navy meant to Athens, per- 
suaded the Athenians to enlarge the harbor 
of Piraeus and to surround it with immense 
walls. He also led them to arrange for the 
addition of twenty well-equipped triremes each 
year. 

But great and far-seeing as Themistocles 
was, he fell into disgrace. He came to use 
unscrupulously his enormous power, sold his 
influence and accepted bribes. In 471, B. C., 
te was exiled, and after wandering far he be- 
came a resident at the Persian Court. He 
died about 449, B. C. 
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In 447, B. C., the Ionian states of Asia 
Minor, some of the Greek states north of the 
isthmus and the islands of the A’gean formed 
what was called the Confederacy of Delos. 
This was a league established for protection 
against the Persians and Aristides, who after 
Themistocles became the leading man in Ath- 
ens was chosen for the first President. The 
sacred island of Delos was made the repository 
of funds. 

This raised some trouble with Sparta, who 
had always been regarded as the bulwark of 
the Greeks. She still controlled the Dorian 
states, but Athens held the Ionian, so was 
Greece divided into two great leagues and 
Athens and Sparta were practically pitted one 
against the other. But Athens misused her 
power as leader and presently reduced by 
force the minor states to the plane of tribu- 
taries. 

Cimon, son of Miltiades, now became leader 
of Athens and the period of his supremacy 
was one of wealth and artistic splendor. But 
because of one bit of advice which he gave to 
the Athenians, namely, to aid the Spartans 
at the time of the uprising of the Helots, an 
aid which the Spartans rejected, he came 
into disfavor and suffered exile as had The- 
mistocles and Aristides before him. 


ZOOLOGY. 


LESSON IX. 


Phylum Vermes. 


ANNELIDA—Lumbricus—Earth-worm. 


VERMES—Animals which are _ bilaterally 
symmetrical with an unsegmented or uniformly 
segmented body. There are no lateral ap- 
pendages which are segmented. They possess 
adermal muscular system and paired excretory 
canals. 


ANNELIDA—Lumbricus 
SURFACES—Dorsal, ventral. 


DORSAL—Dark line down  centre-dorsal 
vessel. Dorsal pores one for each segment. 


VENTRAL—Mouth under prostomium. 


Setae—Eight to each segment in double 
pairs, 


Earth-worm. 


Openings to seminal receptacles—two_ be- 
tween ninth and tenth, two between tenth and 
eleventh. 


Oviducts—Two on fourteenth segment. 

Sperm-ducts—Two on fifteenth segment. 

Nephridiopores—One pair on each segment, 
beginning with fourth. 


Clitellum—Both surfaces—thirtieth segment. 


Anus—At very end of worm. 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE. 
Divided by septa into parts corresponding 
to segments. 
MUSCULAR SYSTEM. 
Longitudinal. 
Circular. 


These contract and elongate. 


DIGESTIVE SYSTEM. 
Mouth. 
Pharanyx—Muscular, contracts and expands. 


CEsophagus—Thin wall, three pairs calcifer- 
ous glands secrete carbonate of lime. 
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Crop—Thin wall. Reservoir for food. 


Gizzard—Thick muscular wall, horny lining. 


Stomach, intestine—Long tube with dilita- 
tions, ridge down one back called “typhlosole.” 
This increases absorbing surface. 

Anus. 


— OPENINGS FROM 
Seminal RECEPTA 


e -Spenmouels 
FIRST — 
36 
SEGMENTS 
oF 
VeNTRAL 
SIDE 


-CLITELLUM 


CIRCULATORY SYSTEM. 
Two divisions—Coelamic, blood-vascular. 


Coelamic—Fluid called coelamic fluid circu- 
lates through septa. It is colorless plasma and 
amoeboid corpuscles. 


Blood vascular—Fluid has red plasma, color- 
less, spindle-shaped corpuscles. 

Vessels—Dorsal most important. This is dor- 
sal to alimentary canal. From it spring 
aortic arches. 


Blood flows forward through dorsal vessel 
and aortic arches and circulates through sub- 
intestinal canal, backward through sub-intes- 
tinal canal taken by capillaries into dorsal ves- 
sel. 


NEWS 


EXCRETORY SYSTEM. 


Nephridia—Two in each septum, used in 
place of kidneys. These are convoluted tubes, 
Each projects through dissepament into the 
septa before it. Excrete waste through pores, 


RESPIRATORY SYSTEM. 


No special organs. 


NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
Brain or supra-oesophageal ganglion. 
Oesophageal commissure. 
Sub-oesophageal ganglion. 


Double cord running full length of worm 
with double ganglion for each septum. 


Lateral branches. 

No special sense organs. 

Slightly developed—Sight, hearing, taste and 
smell. 


—SEMINAL 
REGRPTACLES 


““O PENINGS TO 
SEMINAL RECEPTACLES 


DIAGRAM OF NERVOUS 


SySTEM OF WoR™ 


REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEM. 


Hermaphrodite—Very complicated. 


ORGANS. 


Spermaries (4). 
Ovaries (2). 
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SUPRA- ~LLe 
OF SOPHOGEAL 
GANGLION 


PHA RANYyX— 


OESOPHOGLS _ I 


Aortic <2 | 
ARCHES - 


SEMINAR _ 
VESICLES. 


CALCIFEROUE 
GLAanos = 


GrmazarRyD 


STOMACH 
INTE STING 


DIAGRAM SHOWING 
@IRCULATORY 
SysTem 


ACCESSORY ORGANS. 


Three pairs seminal vesicles. 
Two pairs seminal receptacles. 
Sperm ducts. 

Oviducts. 

Receptaculum ovorum. 


CROSS FERTILIZATION. 


Process: Sperms pass from spermaries into 
seminal vesicles and are there developed. 
When ready they pass through sperm ducts 
and enter the seminal receptacles of another 
worm. There they stay while the ova are de- 
veloped in the ovaries. When these are ready 
they are caught in the small pouch called re- 
ceptaculum ovorum. During the breeding sea- 
son the glands of the clitellum are very active 
secreting a milky fluid. When a swollen band 
is thus formed the worm moves back through 
the clitellum, so that when this reaches the 
fourteenth segment it catches the ova, which 
are discharged through the oviducts; then 
when it reaches the tenth segment it catches 
the sperms through the openings from the 
seminal receptacles. Then it pushes over the 
head, the ends close and a capsule is formed. 
In this fertilization takes place and the young 
worms are developed. 


BOTANY. 


LESSON IX. 


Reference. 


Outlines of Botany. R. C. Leavitt. 


Morphology of Flowers. 


The floral leaves together are called the 
“perianth,” meaning “about the flower.” There 
are usually two sets, the “petals,” forming to- 
gether the “corolla,” and the “sepals,” compos- 
ing the “calyx.” 

The petals and sepals are usually constant 
in number in like species. Dicotyledonous 
plants are usually arranged on the plan of five, 
monocotyledons on the plan of three. 

A regular corolla has all the petals the same 
shape, as the rose; an irregular corolla has 
one or more petals spurred, as the violet. 

One thing to note about the corolla of a 
flower is the union or non-union of the petals. 
The morning-glory has the petals all connect- 
ed; in the violet they are entirely separate. 
When the petals are quite separate the corolla 
is called “polypetalous,” when united, it be- 


comes “gamopetalous,” when the petals are 
all wanting it is “apetalous.” 

The calyx has practically the same features 
as the corolla, save that it is usually inferior 
in size and coloring. Its principal service is 
to protect the bud. 

The perianth protects the developing organs 
within while the bud is coming to maturity; at 
the time of blooming it aids in the proper dis- 
tribution of the pollen. The perianth often 
serves to attract insects, it also forms a place 
for them to alight on; it sometimes guides 
them to the honey. The “receptacle” of the 
flower is the part that belongs to the stem. It 
is usually short and knob-like. In the straw- 
berry the receptacle becomes the edible por- 
tion. 





MAGAZINES 


Herbert S. Houston contributes the first 
article to the June number of Success, 
under the title “The Story of America’s 
Gibraltar.” ‘The Mayor of Greater New 
York” is the subject of J. Herbert Welch’s 
paper, and T. G. Marquis writes on “The 
Men Who Are Pushing Canada to the 
Front.” There are short stories and a 
poem by Holman F. Day. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, “The 
Marriage of William Ashe,” begins in the 
June number of Harper’s. Edmund 
Gosse writes of “The Invisible Philoso- 
phers ;” Booth Tarkington, now living in 
Italy, has a little story of real life entitled 
“A Vatican Sermon;” there are several 
pictures in color, drawn by well-known 
artists, and eight short stories. 


The June issue of Tue CENTURY, its 


“Western number,” is unusually attractive 
pictorially. There are four colored insets: 
George de Forest Brush’s “The Sculptor 
and the King;” “Friends,” a portrait by 
William M. Chase of a girl and her dog; 
Robert Blum’s “The Green Kimono,” and 
“The Red Flower,” from a miniature by 
Laura C. Hills. Andre Castaigne has 
drawn two pictures illustrating the conclu- 
sion of the Louisiana Purchase Treaty, 
Bonaparte discussing the treaty with Tal- 
leyrand and Marbois, and the signing of 
the treaty by Marbois, Livingston and 
Monroe. \nother interesting full-page, 
half-tone feature of the issue is a portrait 
of John Hay, from the painting by John 
S. Sargent. 


Among the papers in Lippincorr’s for 
June are “In London Chambers,” by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell, and “Spider 
Webs and the Brain Behind,” by Frank 
H. Sweet. The leading novelette is con- 
tributed by Ralph Henry Barbour, under 


the title “Kitty of the Roses,” and the 
short stories are varied and entertaining. 


The leading article in the June ATLay- 
Tic is entitled “The Great Delusion of Our 
Time.” Among other topics treated are 
“Trolley Competition with Railroads,” 
“Justice in Taxation” and “Indianapolis.” 
Robert Herrick’s Chicago novel, “The 
Common Lot,” continues with increasing 
interest. 


P. T. McGrath, author of “An Ocean 
Graveyard,” opens current McC ure’s 
with a most interesting illustrated article 
on “The Peril of the Icebergs.”” Florence 
Wilkinson contributes three poems. Ida 
M. Tarbell takes up “A Modern War for 
Independence” in the history of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. There are new chap- 
ters of “The House of Fulfillment” and 
the usual number of tales. 


John Fox, Jr., who is _ representing 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE exclusively in the 
Japanese war, contributes to the June 
ScrRIBNER’s a brief article giving his im- 
pressions of “The Trail of the Saxon” 
across this continent through the islands 
of the Pacific and into Japan. The stirring 
sea fights between the Constitution and 
Java and the Hornet and Peacock are de- 
scribed in Captain Mahan’s article; H. G. 
Dwight, a new writer, has a short story, 
whose heroine is named after one of 
Henry James’s—‘Henrietta Stackpole;” 
and Frederic Ireland contributes an illus- 
trated account of his journey across New 
Brunswick, along ‘the Nepisiguit River. 


The June number of the Mrrropol- 
TAN brings to its readers a foretaste of 
summer. Nearly every story and illustra- 
tion deals with life in the open. Anthony 
Hope contributes the leading short story. 
There is a nature story by Charles G. D. 
Roberts; W. A. Fraser tells, or, rather, 
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makes his four-footed hero tell ‘““The Tale 
of Unt, the Camel,” and Julian Hawthorne 
narrates the adventures of a New Yorker 
and his wife on their yacht in the arctic 
regions. 


Articles of timely interest in MUNSEy’s 
for June are “The Real Yellow Peril,” by 
Fritz Cunliffe Owen; “Japan’s Naval He- 
roes,” by Samuel Emerson, and “The 
Long Feud of Britain and Russia,” by 
Douglas Story. There are new chapters 
of the two serials, several poems and five 
short stories. 


The June number of CassEtt,’s con- 
tains the first of a series of short stories 
entitled “The Chronicles of the Burglars’ 
Club,” by Henry A. Herring. There is 
also a set of illustrations in color, by H. E. 
Tidmarsh, to accompany a literary article 
on the “Tower of London.” 


The leading article in the CosMopPo.i- 
TaN for June is from the pen of Alder 
Ander, who writes of “The  Paint- 
ings in the Paris Pantheon.” There are 
some fine reproductions of famous paint- 
ings to accompany this article. Other 
contributions are by R. Pillsbury, William 
R. Stewart and W. Watson Davis, and 
several poems. 


An interesting feature of the June 
Woman’s Home ComPaANION is a full- 
page of wedding pictures. An illustrated 
article on the “Wonders of Modern 
Travel” continues the instructive series on 
“The Modern Wonders of Human 
Achievement,” and Miss Knobe has an 
illustrated paper on the patriotic society 
of the Daughters of the Revolution. 


Among the special features of the 
House Brautiru, for June are “The 
Pottery of Pennsylvania Germans,” by 
Oliver Coleman; “Practical Hints on 
China Painting,” by Lillie E. Cole, and 
“The Architecture of the Home,” by 
Claude Brogdon. This number is also 
enlarged to nearly double that of the for- 


mer issues. 


The DELINEATOR for June presents the 
newest designs for Summer dresses, and 
the fashionable trimmings and accessories 
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and the season’s millinery. In the pic- 
torial trip around the world the reader is 
taken through China and India. There 
are two pages of “Wild Flowers of the 
East and West,” and several short stories. 


The frontispiece of HARPER’s BAZAR 
for June is drawn by F. Y. Cory, entitled 
“The Simple Pleasures of Childhood.” 
There are seasonable recipes by Maria 
Blay; suggestions for gowns for street 
wear ; hints to housewives and many other 
useful articles. 


There are the first chapters of a new 
serial by Margaret Johnson entitled “On 
Silver Hill,” in the Laprgs’ Worwp for 
June. “Hints and Helps for the House- 
keeper” department has many new attrac- 
tions; “The Mother’s Corner” shows a 
home-made bookshelf and magazine rack 
for the boys’ room, and a cover design is 
executed by Florence E. Nosworthy. 


The concluding installment of the serial, 
“A Rose in the Brambles,” is published in 
the June Housekeeper. “Tirzah’s Chim- 
ney” is a middle-aged love story, by Clara 
Parker; “The House Practical’ contains 
many interesting articles, and there are 
ingenious suggestions for the boys to help 
make useful articles at home. 


Among the writers of short stories in 
the current ArGosy are Charles Carey, C. 
Langton Clarke, Jared L. Fuller and Ruth 
Nettleton. Louis Joseph Vance contributes 
the complete novel entitled “The Green 
Lamp.” 


MastERS IN Art for May takes up 
Landseer.” There are ten reproductions 
and a portrait of the artist that picture- 
lovers cannot afford to miss. 


“é 


Johann Strauss is the subject of the May 
issue of MASTERS IN Music, and a most 


delightful number results. Among the 
selections is the famous “On the Beauti- 
ful Blue Danube.”’ 


The leading novel in the SMart SET 
for June is by Ethel Watts Mumford enti- 
tled “The Bonbonniere.” There are poems 
by Madison Cawein, Joaquin Miller and 
Julia C. R. Dorr, and the usual nufiber of 
short stories. 
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St. NicHowas for June is the “vacation 
number.” “Dmitry” is ‘a timely Russian 
story ; there are new chapters of the serials 
“A Comedy in Wax” and “What Another 
Summer Brought to Denise and Ned 
Toodles ;” William L. Finley’s article, 
“Rearing a Wren Family,” is attractively 
illustrated, and the regular departments 
are as entertaining as usual. 


NEWS 


“The Custodian,” by Archibald Eyre, is 
the leading novelette in current AINSLEE’s, 
William Watson contributes a poem on 
“Night and Time ;” and among the short 
stories are “Mr. Steinman’s Corner,” by 
Alfred Sutro; “An Added Starter,” by 
Martha McCulloch-Williams, and “How 
Weary Went a-Wooing,” by B. M. Bower, 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 
FICTION : 


‘‘Rulers of Kings,’’ by Gertrude Atherton. 

‘“‘The Memoirs of a Baby,” by Josephine 
Daskam. 

“The Deliverance,” by Ellen Glasgow. 

“Four Roads to Paradise,” by Maud Wilder 
Goodwin. 

“A Knight of 
Charles King. 

“The Silent Places,’ by Stewart 
White. 

“The Adventures of Elizabeth at Rugen,” 
by the author of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” 

“Extracts from Adam’s Diary,” by 


Twain. 
“The Villa Claudia,” by John A. Mitchell. 


Columbia,” by Captain 


Mark 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“Dollars and 
Burne-Jones. 
“Christ,” by Dr. Samuel D. McConnell. 


Sir Philip 


Democracy,” by 
) y 


At Wanamaker’s New York. 


FICTION: 


“Rulers of Kings,” by Gertrude Atherton. 

“Rebecca,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

“The Deliverance,” by Ellen Glasgow. 

“The Darrow Enigma,” by Melvin L. Sev- 
ery. 

“He that Eateth Bread With Me,” by H. 
A. Mitchell Keays. 

“In the Bishop’s Carriage,” by Miriam Mich- 
elson. 

“The Memoirs of a Baby,” by Josephine 
Daskam. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“Letters from a Chinese Official.’ 

“The Fat of the Land,” by John William 
Streeter. 

“Elwell on Bridge.” 

“The Russian Advance,” by Senator A. J. 
Beveridge. 


“Christ,” by Dr. Samuel D. McConnell. 


Edward. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 


FICTION: 


“The Viking’s Skull,” by John Carling. 

“The Silent Places,’ by Stewart Edward 
White. 

“Sir Mortimer,” by Mary Johnston. 

“The Rainbow Chasers,” by John H. Whit- 
son. 

“The Darrow Enigma,” by Melvin L. Sev- 
ery. 
“The Deliverance,” by Ellen Glasgow. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“Letters from a Chinese Official.” 

“Theodore Roosevelt, The Citizen,” by Jacob 
Riis. 

“Korea,” by Angus Hamilton. 

“Letters from England,’ by Mrs. George 
Bancroft. 

“The History of American Music,” by Louis 
C. Elson. 

“The Story of a Soldier’s Life,’ by Lord 
Wolseley. 


At E. P. Dutton and Company’s, New 
York. 


FICTION: 


“Round the Horn Before the Mast,” by B. 
Lubbock. 

“The Admirable Tinker,” by Edgar Jepson. 

“In the Bishop’s Carriage,” by Miriam Mich- 
elson. 

“Rulers of Kings,” by Gertrude Atherton. 

“A Broken Rosary,” by Edward Peple. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“Ruskin at Oxford,” by G. W. Kitchin. 

“Chesterton’s Life of Watt.” 

“Sixteen’ Years in Siberia,” by L. Deutsch. 

“The Creevy Papers,” edited by the Hon. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 

“Henry Ryecroft,” by George Gissing. 





BOOKS AND NEW 


EDITIONS 


FICTION 


By Herbert Quick, author 
337 PP- 


ALADDIN AND Co. 
of “In the Fairyland of America.” 


I2mo. 


The author of this extravaganza calls it a 
tale of Yankee magic. The miraculous growth 
of the town of Lattimore deserves the descrip- 
tion, overdeserves it, in fact. Mr. Quick was 
formerly Mayor of Sioux City and has political 
experience of no small importance. But he is 
not a “literary man.’ He writes amusingly— 
no more. 


Curse oF Caste, THE. By N. J. Le Cato. 320 
pp. Paper. 12mo. 


A study cast in the form of autobiographical 
fiction, of the experiences of a mulatto boy, 
who through his struggle upward from time to 
time, comes in contact, boy and man, with 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


Cyntura’s REBELLION. By A. E. Thomas. 277 


pp. I2mo. 


Mr. Thomas is a new writer who brings into 
the field of social romance mature powers as 
well as a fresh touch. Cynthia is a delightful, 
demure maiden in love with a young man, and, 
through misunderstanding due to’ pique, en- 
gaged to another who is favored by her 
mother. The pretty summer comedy, in the 
course of which things are straightened out 
to almost universal satisfaction, is acted while 
all the characters are paying a visit to a coun- 
try place on the picturesque Rhode Island sea- 
shore near Point Judith. 


DaLtRYMPLE. By Mary C. Francis, author of 
“A Son of Destiny.” 367 pp. I2mo. 


And still they come—the love stories of Rev- 
olutionary days. Even the well-written ones 
are tiresome now, while the poorly written 
are hardly worth any consideration. “Dalrym- 
ple” is far too full of army technique, move- 
ments that have but little to do with the story 
cover pages. The attempt made at character 
Study is a weak one. Elizabeth appears far too 
light-hearted for a young girl supposed to be 
suffering, and Robert, the hero, survives the 
tortures of the prison ship too miraculously. 
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Indeed the story has but one virtue—it is time- 
ly since just at this time a memorial is being 
dedicated to those who lost their lives on the 
“Jersey.” 


DasH FOR A THRONE, A. By A. W. March- 
mont. With illustration. 352 pp. Paper. 
I2mo. 

A novel of the “Prisoner of Zenda” order, 
which appeared in 1899. The scene is laid in 
Prussia and a naval officer who insults an im- 
perial personage is the hero. 


EFFENDI, THE. By Florence Brooks White- 
house, author of “The God of Things.” II- 
lustrations by I. H. Caliga. 414 pp. 12mo. 


In the prologue of this story the siege of 
Khartoum and the death of the hero, Gordon, 
are vividly described, while the epilogue deals 
with the retribution which England exacted 
from the Arab hordes. Between the two is 
placed a dramatic story of love and adven- 
ture, the hero of which is the effendi (gentle- 
man), a man of high aims and noble deeds. 
The scenes of the story are chiefly laid at 
Khartoum and Luxor. The Armenian, Eng- 
lish and Arabian nationalities furnish the char- 
acters. Miss Whitehouse writes with ease and 
refinement and knows her subject. 


Fotty oF OrnHers, THe. By Neith Boyce. 

With illustrations. 232 pp. I2mo. 

A republication under a single title of nine 
short stories of which the first, “A Provident 
Woman,” fills half the book. It is a close 
study of a family transferred from poverty and 
church sociable life in Jersey City to opulence 
and social isolation in Brooklyn by the mar- 
riage of one of its members—a stenographer— 
to a business man. The other eight short 
stories deal with the lesser phases of feminine 
and masculine loves. 


GaTEs OF CHANCE, THE. By Van Tassel Sut- 
phen, author of “The Cardinal’s Rose. II- 
lustrated. 303 pp. I2mo. 

A series of modern fairy tales with the 
scenes laid in New York among the Bohemian 
element. The numerous episodes are full of 
color and the entire atmosphere is laden with 
mystery. 
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HicuroabD, Tue. Being the autobiography of 
an ambitious mother. 289 pp. I2mo. 

“The Highroad” is an indirect attack upon 
American society and its ideals and ambitions. 
It is said to be written from the inside, with 
abundant knowledge, and it is only by agree- 
ing with society and being a part of it that 
the author exposes it. 


House In THE Woops, Tue. By Arthur Hen- 
ry, author of “An Island Cabin.” Illustrated. 
323 pp. I2mo. 

The story of a mountain home and a return 
to the simple is here narrated. The mingling 
of nature rhapsody with human interest is 
skillfully effected while the manner of the 
writing makes the tale delightfully smooth and 
readable. 


INVENTIONS OF THE Ip1oT, THE. By John 
Kendrick Bangs, author of “A House Boat 
on the Styx,” etc. 185 pp. 16mo. 

The idiot is one of Mr. Bangs’s most suc- 
cessful and best-known characters. In _ his 
book he has all sorts of plans for bettering 
things generally, which he discusses with the 
other boarders at Mrs. Smithers-Pedagog’s 
High-Class Home for Single Gentlemen. 


IN THE DWELLINGS OF THE WILDERNESS. By 
C. Bryson Taylor. With decorations in col- 
or. 184 pp. I2mo. 

Three American engineers attended by na- 
tives go on an excavating expedition into the 
heart of an Egyptian desert. Their adventures 
form a tale of terror and of mystery and unique 
episode. 


Jessica Lerrers, THE. 328 pp. I2mo. 

This work combines the keen modern spirit 
of inquiry with winsome sentiment, and ends 
happily with a good old-fashioned lovers’ meet- 
ing. 


Kinpiy Licut. By Florence Morse Kingsley. 
With illustrations. 107 pp. 18mo. 


Two short stories of humble life in New 
England, “Kindly Light” and “A June Bride,” 
with a touch of the pathetic. 


By John Priest. With illus- 
I2mo. 


LAUREL Rock. 
trations. 266 pp. 
A story of Pennsylvania rural life in the 

coal region, touching on the share which the 

liquor habit bears in current life. 


LittLE MircHety. By Margaret W. Morley. 

With illustrations. 230 pp. 12mo. 

The story of a mountain squirrel, caught on 
Mount Mitchell, told with minute observation 
and while intended for juvenile, containing 
much new information as to the habits of the 
animal. A close and admirable piece of work. 


LittLeE Union Scout, A. By Joel Chandler 
Harris, author of “Gabriel Tolliver,” etc. Il- 
lustrated by George Gibbs. 181 pp.. 12mo. 


BOOK NEWS 


Mr. Harris writes with a winning grace. His 
present story of the borderland during the 
Civil War, with its heroine who sometimes as 
man, sometimes as woman plays the Union 
spy and has a Confederate lover, is full of 
charming as well as forceful incident and char- 
acterization. 


Man BEHIND THE Door, Tue. By Archibald 
Clavering Gunter. Author of “Mr. Barnes 
of New York,” etc. 281 pp. Paper. 12mo, 


Opening with the Yale-Harvard boat race 
in New England, this novel of the worst side 
of New York life has the usual Gunterian qual- 
ities. 


Micmac, Tue. By S. Carleton. With decora- 
tions by Adam Empie. 234 pp. 1I2mo. 


A tale in the prevailing vein of almost pagan 
Nature worship, at present evinced by the 
countless “Nature Books,” and the dominance 
of the “great outdoors” in fiction. Though in 
this romance four “humans” are duly human, 
and excite our sympathy and interest, the great 
Micmac swamp in Nova Scotia dominates the 
action, and takes on an almost personal char- 
acter. 


MopERN ARMS AND A FEUDAL THRONE. By 
T. Milner Harrison. Illustrations by W. E. 
Starkweather. 376 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


A novel of pure adventure, opening up the 
usual discovery of the new continent in South- 
ern regions, where there is a belated Spanish 
colony, still in sixteenth century conditions. 
There is the usual princess, the entire interest 
turning on the sudden contact between the 
arms, the ideals and the characteristics of the 
sixteenth and twentieth centuries. 


Nortu Star, Tue. By M. E. Henry-Ruffin. 
Illustrated by Wilbur Dean Hamilton. 356 
pp. I2mo. 

King Olaf Tryggveson is the hero of this 
Viking romance. The story opens with a scene 
at a fair in Ireland, where Olaf meets a beau- 
tiful Irish princess, and later changes to Nof- 
way, where Olaf returns to be received as 
King. Such history and legend as have come 
to us of that time furnish fertile imagination a 
frame for stirring incident and rapid action. 


PAMELA CONGREVE. By Frances Aymar Math- 
ews, author of “My Lady Peggy Goes to 
Town,” etc. Illustrated. 4o7 pp. 12mo. 
Miss Mathews is better known as a play- 

wright than a novelist, though “My Lady 
Peggy” gained a _ considerable popularity. 
“Pamela Congreve” well wins its way as a va- 
cation novel, a pretty romance in light vein, 
just sufficiently touched with delicate melan- 
choly to give it color, the kind of story that 
everybody enjoys reading for the sake of the 
relaxation and pleasure which it affords. 
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PANCHRONICON, Tue. By Harold Steele Mac- 
kaye. 350 pp. I2mo. 

Little need be said of this colorless attempt 
to accomplish a second ‘Looking Backward.” 
The error has been made in placing so remark- 
able an air-machine as the Panchronicon in 
the hands of an illiterate commonly termed 
“village drunkard” of the type of Copernicus 
Droup. The idea of the flight back to the 
past is based on a fairly well-known theory 
and serves its purpose for a framework, but 
the other incidents and circumstances of the 
story spoil all this. The ingenious introduc- 
tion of the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy 
forms what is probably the most humorous 
as well as interesting feature of the volume, 
although it is rather hard on Delia Bacon 
and the Baconians generally. Mr. Mackaye 
is not a writer of style or finish. He seems 
to know a few things, however, and to be able 
to work in a fair stock of illusions. But his 
wit is of the rather dry and flavorless order. 
PERRONELLE. By Valentina Hawtrey. 312 

pp. I2mo. 

The scene of the story is laid in Paris, as far 
back as the year 1400, in those days when the 
public sympathy of France went out to its 
poor mad king, and the Duc d’Orleans was in- 
tolerable in the eyes of the populace. Per- 
ronelle, the heroine of the story, is a daughter 
of the bourgeois class, and her parents, in ac- 
cordance with the French custom of the per- 
iod, with an utter disregard to her wishes in 
the matter, give her in marriage, when only 
fifteen years of age, to a man of great wealth 
and influence, but of a cruel and avaricious 
disposition. The young bride entertains for 
him only feelings of fear and a daily increas- 
ing aversion, so that when there appears upon 
the horizon of her dull, distasteful life a being 
who in every respect answers to her ideal, and 
who ultimately proves to be none other than 
the king’s brother, she is forgetful of her 
Marriage vows, and around the tragedy of 
her love centers the interest of the story. The 
story is full of pathos, but is well told in 
graceful, also energetic style. 


3y Gelett Burgess and Will 
I2mo. 


Picaroons, THE. 
Irwin. 284 pp. 
The characters in this entertaining piece of 

collaborative .writing are outcasts of all pro- 

fessions and they tell in racy, pungent lan- 
guage their numerous odd adventures and ex- 
periences. 


With fron- 
I2mo. 


Port Arcent. By Arthur Colton. 
tispiece by Eliot Keen. 340 pp. 
“Port Argent” is Mr. Colton’s most am- 

bitious work so far. It presents a picture of 

American life in a Middle Western city and in- 

volves politics, business, religion, sudden death 

and love at cross purposes in its actions. Mr. 

Colton has the artistic instinct and he is not 

without humor. He has succeeded in writing 

an interesting and delectable story. 
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ROMANCE OF Piscator, THE. By Henry Wys- 
ham Lanier. With a frontispiece by William 
Balfour Ker. 227 pp. 12mo. 

This tale is dedicated to “every one who has 
harkened to the siren song of the reel’’—and, 
as might be expected, honors are easy in its 
pages between love and fishing. It tells how 
Piscator became a member of the craft: how 
the trout and land-locked salmon temporarily 
lost their magic for him before the mightier 
spells cast by the Peri; how he was greatly 
tempted by Circumstance, and offended; how 
complications ensued when he followed the 
Peri and her “Anglomaniac” father; and of 
wanderings, adventures, more _fishing—fre- 
quent fishing—and an embarrassing climax. 


SincuLAR Miss Situ, Tue. By Florence 
Morse Kingsley, author of “Stephen,” etc. 
With illustrations by Will Grefe. 208 pp. 
I2mo. 

A new story by the author of “Titus.” It 
is very brightly told, and is besides a decidedly 
clever skit on various phases of social life and 
women’s clubs. 


By M. O. W. 


I2mo. 


Story oF A GOVERNESS, THE. 
Oliphant. 333 pp. Paper. 
A reprint of a novel of English life in 1895, 

which tells how a girl left penniless becomes a 

governess, wins the confidence of the family 

where she teaches and clears up a mystery 
which has overshadowed its members. 


Sun-Marip, Tue. By Miss Grant. 


Numerous editions of this book have been 
published in both America and England. It is 
an old-fashioned story with well-woven plot 
and characters that are clearly defined. The 
scene is principally laid in the Pyrennes, at 
Pau, among the winter colony collected there 
from European social centers. 


29 pp. I2mo. 


Turo’ Fire To Fortune. By Mrs. Alexander. 
320 pp. Paper. I2mo. 
This story of English life, in which happy 
marriage comes after grave peril, first ap- 
peared in 1899. 


Mac’s Nesprasky. By William R. 
Lighton. With frontispiece by W. Herbert 
Danton. 184 pp. I2mo. 

Uncle Mac is an ineffective though uninten- 
tional reproduction of “David Harum.” His 
scraps of autobiography put together in the 
present book make, nevertheless, fairly inter- 
esting reading. 


UNCLE 


VIRGINIAN, THE. By Owen Wister. 
-aper. I2mo. 
A cheap edition of Owen Wister’s popular 
novel, published in connection with its ap- 
pearance on the stage. 


By H. R. 


504 pp. 


WARREN HyDeE. Martin. 346 pp. 
Paper. I2mo. 
A novel of New York life, which first ap- 


peared in 18:7. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 


SCIENCE 


BeTttER NEw York, Tue. By Dr. Wm. H. 
Tolman and Charles Hemstreet. Afterword 
by Josiah Strong. With illustrations. 306 
pp. Indexed. tI2mo. 

A guide to sociological New York, reviewing 
closely its various agencies for social and per- 
sonal improvement, charitable aid and phil- 
anthropic work. The book is arranged by quar- 
ters, illustrated by outlined drawings and in- 
tended to aid the visitor. 


sy H. G. Wells, 
392 pp. In- 


MANKIND IN THE MAKING. 
author of “‘Anticipations,” ete. 
dexed. 12mo. 

To his remarkable “Anticipations” of several 
years ago, in which he sought solutions of cer- 
tain social problems, Mr. Wells now adds a 
striking and unusual book suggesting a new 
point of view in the consideration of human 
concerns. The belief that “life spans unpro- 
gressively from generation to generation” is 
no longer valid, and it need no longer be ac- 
cepted as a fact that individual existences lead 
to nothing. “The amazing revelation of our 
days is,” he says, “that they do not lead to 
nothing.” He finds evolution and the new 
knowledge of hereditary development changing 
the whole approach to questions of human en- 
terprise, all of which, in his belief, may be 
judged “from the standpoint of an attentive 
student of human births and development.” 


METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 
Paine Gilman. 430 pp. I2mo. 


Professor Gilman has written the most com- 
prehensive work to be found in our language 
on this subject of vital interest. It includes 
chapters on the combination of employers and 
of employes, collective bargaining, the incor- 
poration of trade unions, industrial war, con- 
ciliation, trade arbitration and the New Zea- 
land system of dealing with labor disputes. The 
general tone is one of impartial judgment on 
employers and workpeople, in the interests of 
the public. The treatment is concrete, numer- 
ous documents being given. 


By Nicholas 


Mr. ROOSEVELT AND THE PRESIDENCY. 
Spectator. Second edition. 43 pp. 
8vo. 

A political pamphlet urging support of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, in style perhaps the best is- 
sued in a generation. 


By A 
Paper. 


Moruer-Artist, THE. By Dearborn 


Mills. 148 pp. 1I2mo. 


Taking Colonel Parker’s view that the work 
of developing the child is essentially an art, a 
series of brief essays describe the method by 
which the “angel within the child” (not always 
visible to the naked eye) can be brought to 
light. Advice is given as to the best method 
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of making children acquainted with questions 
of sex, problems in ethics and the conditions 
of society. 


Necro Cuurcu, Tue. Edited by W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois. 208 pp. Indexed. Paper, 
I2mo. 


Under the auspices of the Atlanta University 
a social study has been made of the negro 
church and this book is a report of that study, 
together with the proceedings of the eighth 
conference for the study of negro problems, 
held at Atlanta University, May 26, 1903. 


QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM, THE. By G. Ber- 
nard Shaw, author of “An Unsocial Social- 
ist,” etc. 170 pp. I2mo, 

The origin of this book was an odd one. In 
1890 the Fabian Society undertook to give a 
series of lectures on “Socialism in Contempor- 
ary Society,” and to this end Sydney Olivier 
studied Zola, Mr. Shaw took Ibsen and (dread- 
ful to relate) Hubert Bland engaged to read 
all the socialist novels of the day. These lec- 
tures on Ibsen, Mr. Shaw later published in 
book form. The reprint here offered is neat 
and in every way satisfactory. 


Siav Invasion, THE. 
Ph. D. With map. 


This study in immigration is the result ofa 
first-hand investigation of actual conditions in 
the anthracite coal fields. It shows clearly 
how the Slav competition with the English- 
speaking races has brought about a conflict for 
industrial supremacy in hard-coal mining, and 
how this is forcing English-speaking mine 
workers to migrate from that section. 


By Frank Julian Warne, 
2II pp. I6mo. 


TREE IN THE Mipst, THE. By Greville Mac- 
Donald, M. D. 412 pp. 8vo. 


A study of ethics carried on for the purpose 
of throwing light on the freedom of the will, 
accepting the Scriptural account of Adam as 
symbolical, discussing the development secured 
through the refusal to obey law and the knowl- 
edge through this refusal for the necessity of 
obedience, so “that the tree in the midst holds 
the knowledge of good and evil. By it alone 
we live, though in eating we die, we live into 
the growing, by relinquishing what should die.” 


WomeEn’s Ways oF EARNING Money. By Cyn- 
thia Westover Alden. The Woman’s Home 
Library. Edited by Margaret E. Sangster. 
Illustrated. 274 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 
Mrs. Alden, as president of the International 

Sunshine Society, has had wide experience i 
the field of women’s activities. Her book. 
written in a most interesting fashion, describes 
numerous ways by which woman can turn tal- 
ent and ability to good use. It is a woman's 
handbook of social economy and should be in 
the hands of every woman the country over. 
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CHRONICLES OF A PIONEER SCHOOL FROM 1792 
to 1833. Compiled by Emily Noyes Vander- 
poel and edited by Elizabeth C. Barney Buel, 
A. B. 447 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

The school of Miss Sarah Pierce at Litch- 
field, from 1792 to 1833, played a most import- 
ant part in the history of woman’s education in 
New England. In this volume its entire his- 
tory is gathered together, with lists of its 
scholars, an account of Miss Pierce’s ancestry, 
repfints of its rules, reproductions of exer- 
cises, samplers, advertisements, charts, etc., 
constituting a picture of the utmost interest 
and value of woman’s education of the period. 


History OF THE UnitED States, A. By Henry 
W. Elson, author of “Side Lights on Ameri- 
can History,” etc. 911 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 
This supplies the need, which has come to 

be recognized as very great and very pressing, 

for a really good account of the whole history 
of the United States from its discovery to the 
present day, told in a popular style and com- 
plete in a single volume. In a word, Mr. EI- 
son, who is well known as a lecturer and a 
writer on historical subjects, has sought to do 
for American history what the late John Rich- 
ard Green did for the history of the English 
people. His book is popular and entertaining 
in its style, and from beginning to end it is 
everywhere as close as possible to facts, never 

lapsing into glittering generalities, but vivid, 

picturesque and full of incidents and the color 

of life. The volume is fully illustrated with 
maps, some of which are full-page plates in 
colors. 


JourNEY oF Coronapo, THe. As told by him- 
self. Translated and edited, with introduc- 
tion by George Parker Winship. With fron- 
tispiece and map. 251 pp. 16mo. 

One of the most remarkable stories of ex- 
ploration and adventure recorded in the an- 
nals of American history is told in this volume 
by those who took part. It is the first time 
that the original narrative of Coronado’s won- 
derful journey from the Pacific coast of Mexico 
to Northeastern Kansas and Nebraska in 1540- 
42 has been presented in convenient and ac- 
cessible form. Mr. Winship’s thorough ac- 


quaintance with the history of the Spaniards 
in America very naturally impart a wholly au- 
thoritative character to his translation, intro- 
duction and notes and to the new map pre- 
pared under his advice. 






New Hampsuiret. By Frank B. Sanborn. 
American Commonwealth Series. With map 
and index. 338 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


A volume which covers more than three cen- 
turies of the history of New Hampshire, be- 
ginning with the voyages of Gosnold and Pring 
and closing with the amended State Constitu- 
tion of 1903. Its histesical research chiefly 
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affects the two centuries, including 1623, when 
the early settlements were planted by John 
Mason and Fernando Gorges, and 1788, when 
the Constitution was ratified at Concord. The 
historian has drawn freely upon documents 
discovered in the past fifty years which throw 
much light upon the early story of land grants, 
land tenure and the conflict in New Hampshire 
with aristocratic types of government. The 
Revolution is dealt with at some length, as 
well as its sequel in the establishment of or- 
derly government and the formation of par- 
ties. The concluding chapters treat the anti- 
slavery struggle in which New Hampshire had 
so creditable a part, and the present prosperity 
of the State. 





BIOGRAPHY 


AMERICAN IMMoRTALS, THE. By George Cary 


Eggleston. With illustrations. 422 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 

A sketch, appreciative rather than criticism, 
and an eulogy rather than biography, of each 
of those who are included in the “Hall of 
Fame” of the University of New York. Illus- 
trated by portraits of varying value. 


LiFe oF ISABELLA THOBURN. By Bishop J. M. 
Thoburn. With illustrations. 373 pp. I2mo. 


Isabella Thoburn (1840-1902) was a woman 
never married, who in 1869 was sent by the 
Woman’s Union Missionary Society to India. 
In Lucknow she established the first Christian 
college for women. Her work as an educator 
and missionary in India for ten years was suc- 
ceeded by a necessary return for her health, 
and in 1887 she became a Deaconess of Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati, returning in 1890 to her 
position as principal of the Woman’s College 
at Lucknow. 


LiFe oF Jonn A. ANDREW, GOVERNOR OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 1861-1865, THE. By Henry 
Greenleaf Pearson. With frontispieces. 2 
vols. 324, 330 pp. Indexed. 

Mr. Pearson has had free access to public 
and private records, to the many files in the 
State House, and to the collected letters and 
memorials in the hands of the family. The 
biography, therefore, is essentially a narrative 
of the Civil War days, and the story of a man 
who, at his death, was one of the leading citi- 
zens not only of Massachusetts, but of the na- 
tion. 





MENDELSSHON. By Vernon Blackburn. 53 pp. 
18mo. 

A life of Mendelssohn which sketches the 
incidents of his life, analyzes his art and dis- 
cusses “Elijah,” closing with a list of his 
principal works. Hensel’s familiar portrait is 
reproduced. 
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AUSTRALIA, OuR COLONIES AND OTHER ISsL- 
ANDS OF THE SEA. By Frank G. Carpenter. 
Carpenter’s Geographical Readers. Illustrat- 
ed. 388 pp. 12mo. 


In no sense is this a dry compilation from 
other books, but comprises vivid descriptions 
of the author’s own travels. Mr. Carpenter is 
a well-known lecturer and journalist, and the 
book bears witness to his powers of observa- 
tion and his faculty ot clear, interesting and 
picturesque narration. It describes Australia 
and the chief islands ot the world, laying spe- 
cial stress upon those which have become col- 
onies or dependencies of the United States. 
The illustrations are numerous and interest- 
ing, consisting largely of reproductions of 
photographs taken by the author. Fifteen col- 
ored maps show plainly all the countries vis- 
ited. The child of to-day is indeed fortunate 
to have placed in his hands such a fascinating 
book as this to enliven and illumine the ordi- 
narily dry study of geography. 


3ROWNING FOR BEGINNERS. By Rev. Thomas 
Rain, M. A. 227 pp. I2mo. 


An analysis of the characteristic quality of 
Browning’s work, his mission, the genesis of 
his nature, his general choice of subjects, his 
relation to religion, his optimism, his phil- 
osophy of life and his style, each written with 
careful reference to the Browning adorer. 


BURKE ON CONCILIATION WitH AMERICA. By 
Edmund Burke. Edited by Wm. MacDon- 
ald, Ph. D. Gateway Series. 164 pp. 16mo. 


Essay on Burns. By Thomas Carlyle. Edited 
1. 


by Edwin Mims, Ph. D. Gateway Series. 


160 pp. 16mo. 


SiraAs MARNER. By George Eliot. Edited by 
Wilbur Lucius Cross, Ph. D. Gateway Ser- 
ies. 336 pp. 16mo. 


The latest additions to this new _ series, 
which will include all the college entrance re- 
quirements in English. The books before us 
are convenient in form, attractively and sub- 
stantially bound, and printed from clear type. 
Their very reasonable price will place them 
within the reach of all. 
been entrusted to scholars of special fitness. 
Each volume contains a portrait and a biog- 
raphy of the author, and an introduction deal- 
ing with the subject of the book, the way in 
which it is written, its relation to human life 
and its place in literature. The texts are de- 
rived from the latest authoritative sources. The 
notes are added with the aim, not to make as 
many as possible, but to make them as useful 
as possible. They treat of difficulties in the 
text, allusions and references and points of 
construction. 


The editorial work has . 
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Charles Dickens 


I2mo. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. By 
Edited by Jane Gordon. 304 pp. 
These mirth-provoking and yet pathetic 

stories, written when Dickens was in the full 

maturity of his marvelous powers, are now 
issued in the well-known series of Eclectic 

School Readings. They are repeated as origi- 

nally published, except that some of the de- 

scriptions have been left out, others abridged, 
and allusions unfamiliar to American readers 
have been omitted. 


Dit MEISTERSINGER VON NURNBERG. By Rich- 
ard Wagner. Edited by W. P. Bigelow. 178 
pp. 12mo. 

This representative German drama is here 
presented for class reading with a scholarly 
and helpful introduction, treating fully of the 
Mastersingers and their guild. The leading 
authorities have been consulted in its prepara- 
tion. Foot notes furnish needed assistance, 
and a complete vocabulary closes the volume. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. by J. H. Tanner, Ph. 

D. 374 pp. I2mo. 

The latest addition to the Modern Mathe- 
matical Series, prepared under the general 
editorship of Professor Wait, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. The transition from arithmetic to 
algebra has been made as easy and natural as 
possible, and the author has aimed to arouse 
and sustain the student’s interest in the work 
and to teach him to think clearly and reason 
correctly. The book is designed to meet the 
most exacting entrance examination require- 
ments of any college or university in this 
country, and especially the revised require- 
ments of the College Entrance Board. 


BEGINNERS. By 
I2mo. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA FOR 
George W. Hull. 159 pp. 
It is becoming more and more evident each 

year that the general trend of educational prac- 

tice is toward the teaching of algebra early. 

This book will contribute largely in making 

the study both interesting and profitable to the 

young pupil. 


Ex Sri pE Las Ninas. Por Leandro Fernandez 
de Moratin. Edited by J. Geddes, Jr., Ph. 
D., and F. M. Josselyn, Jr. 125 pp. 12mo. 
The latest addition to the constantly grow- 

ing series of Spanish texts now being publish: 
ed. One of the most popular of this dramat- 
ist’s works, exposing the results of a conven- 
tional, misguided education. The introduction 
gives an account of Moratin’s life and works, 
notes explain all allusions and idiomatic ex- 
pressions, and the vocabulary is complete. 

Poetry. By Charles F. 

12mo. 


Forms oF ENGLISH 
Johnson. 368 pp. 
Equally suitable for young people and for 

general readers, this volume contains the 

essential principles of the construction of Eng- 
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lish verse, and its main divisions both by 
forms and by subject matter. The historical 
development of eight of these divisions is 
sketched and briefly illustrated by examples, 
but the true character of poetry as an art and 
as a social force is always kept in evidence. 


GERMELSHAUSEN. By Friedrich Gerstacher. 
Edited with introduction, notes, exercises 
and vocabulary. By Griffin M. Lovelace. 
International Modern Language Series. 
With frontispiece. 107 pp. I2mo. 

This book, already very popular with teach- 
ers and students, has been especially recom- 
mended by the “Committee of Twelve.” It is 
interesting as being the product of a German 
who spent several years in America. The 
book throughout is distinctively German in 
spirit and color, and presents an excellent ex- 
ample of narrative and conversation. In every 
way it is suitable for high schools and colleges 
as a first book after the reader. 


HAMLET—SHAKESPEARE. Edited with notes 
by William J. Rolfe. 350 pp. 16mo. 


MacBETH—SHAKESPEARE. Edited with notes 
by William J. Rolfe, Litt. D. 304 pp. 16mo. 


MipsuMMER Nicut’s DREAM—SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited with notes by William J. Rolfe. 230 
pp. 16mo. 


OTHELLO—SHAKESPEARE. Edited with notes 
by William J. Rolfe. 263 pp. 16mo. 


Tempest, THE—SHAKESPEARE. Edited with 
notes by William J. Rolfe, Litt. D. 226 pp. 
16mo. 


TweLrtH NiGHT—SHAKESPEARE. Edited with 
notes by William J. Rolfe, Litt. D. 250 pp. 
16mo. 

The popularity of Dr. Rolfe’s edition of 
Shakespeare has been extraordinary, and since 
its first publication it has been used more wide- 
ly both by schools and by the general reading 
public than any other. It is to-day the stan- 
dard American edition of Shakespeare. These 
volumes of the new edition have been entirely 
revised and reset, and appear with every pos- 
sible mechanical improvement. The books are 
smaller and more convenient in shape, and 
plentifully supplied with attractive illustrations. 
The changes made in revision have been main- 
ly due to the change that has taken place in 
educational methods in the last thirty-five 
years, and reflect the results of the editor’s 
studies and the experience gained by the use 
of the first edition in schools and clubs. The 
greater part of the notes on textual variations 
have been omitted, as the text of Shakespeare 
is now virtually settled. In place of many of 
the “critical notes’ Dr. Rolfe has substituted 
notes of his own, and has also added more of 
the same kind in the appendix. A concise ac- 
count of Shakespeare’s metre has also been 
inserted. Minor changes have been made 


throughout, the notes having been abridged or 
expanded, as seemed best, and new ones are 
added in many instances. 


INDUSTRIES OF To-Day. Edited by M. A. L. 


Lane. With illustrations. 137 pp. 18mo. 


Articles from the Yourus’ CoMPANION, de- 
scribing seventeen trades, manufactures and 
callings, most of them in the open air, by those 
in personal contact, published over a_ wide 
range and including in its contributors Harold 
Frederick and Helen Hunt Jackson, the result 
being that some of the articles cover a period 
some twenty years back. 


INTRODUCTION TO VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. 
Based on the study of the frog and the chick. 
3y Albert Moore Reese, Ph. D. 283 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 

This book is a very unimportant one from 
a ptrely scientific standpoint. It gives prac- 
tically no new material, being but a compila- 
tion of facts from standard textbooks on em- 
bryology in a very much condensed form, to 
suit the author’s own pedagogical require- 
ments. The book is of a convenient form and 
price, and in many ways elementary, so may be 
useful as a textbook where classes are study- 
ing only the main facts of the development, 
but it is altogether probable that those who 
would need any book on the subject would 
prefer using the standard textbooks. The il- 
lustrations in Dr. Reese’s book are from Mar- 
shall, Foster and Balfour, and Duval and many 
of the quotations are from the same sources. 


IPHIGENIA IN Tauris. Edited by William 
Nickerson Bates, Ph. D. Illustrated. 160 
pp. I2mo. 

This attractive and scholarly edition has 
been prepared to meet the needs especially of 
students who are reading their first Greek 
play, and for this reason there is included in 
the introduction and notes much matter in- 
tended primarily for that class of readers. The 
book is, however, equally useful to other stu- 
dents as well. The text is based upon a more 
recent collation of the manuscripts than any 
other edition in English. The explanatory 
notes are sufficiently full, and the appendices 
give an account of the manuscripts and edi- 
tions of Euripides. The volume contains, also, 
for the use of the instructor, a complete criti- 
cal appendix containing a list of the variations 
from the manuscripts. The illustrations are 
reproduced from original paintings and sculp- 
tures in archaeological collections. 


LITERATURE OF THE LOUISIANA TERRITORY, 
Tuer. By Alexander Nicholas De Menil, A. 
M. 354 pp. I2mo. 

This is the first history of the literature and 
educational development of the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory from the earliest times to the present 
day. It includes biographical sketches of Au- 
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dubon, Mark Twain, George W. Cable, Eugene 
Field, Ignatius Donnelly, “Charles Egbert 
Craddock” and many others, with selections 
from their works and chapters on the French 
author of the Territory and the authors of 
Louisiana, Missouri, Iowa, etc. 


LIVES AND STORIES WoRTH REMEMBERING. By 

Grace H. Kupfer. 208 pp. 1I2mo. 

Intended for pupils of the third year, this 
volume of the Eclectic School Readings aims 
to make children familiar with some of the 
masterpieces of literature and with some of the 
world’s most inspiring men and women. 


MINNA voN BARNHELM. By Lessing. Edited 
with notes and vocabulary by Richard Alex- 
ander von Minckwitz and Anne Crombie 
Wilder. International Modern Language 
Series. With frontispiece. 202 pp. I2mo. 
This play, the child of the Seven Years’ 

War, conquered at once the stage of Northern 

Germany, and has retained its popularity to 

the present day. It gave voice in the theatrical 

world to that spirit of national independence 
which owed its recognition on the political 
field to the great Prussian king. 

In this edition the text is that of Lachmann- 
Muncker, Gotha, with the changes in punctua- 
tion and orthography demanded by modern 
usage. Duden’s “Orthographisches Worter- 
buch” (Leispig und Wien, 1903) has been used 
as the standard in orthography. 

The editor’s introduction aims to present in 
a small compass only such matter as is of 
practical use to the high school student of 
the third year. It contains a short biography 
of Lessing, a brief history of his time and a 
list of books for reference and reading. 


History OF THE UNITED 
3y Edward Eggleston. II- 
I2mo. 


New CENTURY 
States, THE. 
lustrated. 453 pp. 
The preparation of the present book was 

the last literary work of its author. He was 

convinced that there was a peculiar need of 
such a history, and he devoted all his energies 
to supplying it. His purpose was to tell the 
story of our country so briefly that it might 
be mastered within the usual time allotted to 
the study, and yet to preserve its interest un- 
impaired by condensation. He succeeded ad- 
mirably, and the high literary quality of the 
narrative is a noteworthy feature of the book. 

The illustrations are numerous and really help- 

ful as well as attractive. Mr. George Cary 

Eggleston writes a memorial introduction to 

the volume. 


By George 
12mo. 


OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL History. 
Park Fisher, D. D. 705 pp. 
A standard work, now issued in a new and 

thoroughly revised edition, comprising within 

a moderate compass a narrative of the most 

important events in the world’s history, with 

their causes and consequences. The specially 
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significant and interesting details have been 
singled out for treatment, as have the develop- 
ment of science and literature. Tables of 
bibliography direct the inquirer to additional 
writers on the various topics. Numerous maps 
and genealogical tables furnish ample aid. 


3y Samuel Smiles. Edited by 
Eclectic School Read- 


SELF-HELP. 
Ralph Lytton Bower. 
ings. 304 pp. I2mo. 
A well known volume of essays here pre- 

sented in a form adapted especially to Amer- 

ican readers. Since its first publication, fifty 
years ago, it has been translated into many 
languages, it has attained a widespread and 
enduring popularity, and has exerted a perma- 
nent influence upon character and conduct. 

Many helpful explanatory notes make the text 

intelligible to even very young students. An 

appendix contains brief biographies of most 

of the important persons mentioned. This is a 

book which should be used for supplementary 

reading in every school. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF “THE RING AND THE Book,” 
Tue. By Roy Sherman Stowell. 30 pp. 
I2mo. 

A study from the standpoint of abject admir- 
ation of all the various phases of the poem. 


Worps 1N BaA.p- 


I2mo. 


GRADES THE 
128 pp. 


SPELLING BY 
WIN’s READERS. 
All the words used in the well-known series 

of Baldwin’s Readers are herein contained and 
arranged in the order of their occurrence. The 
gradation and arrangement of the book, how- 
ever, are such as to adapt it for practical use 
in all elementary schools, without regard to 
the series of readers. The words are arranged 
in numbered groups, each group being suff- 
cient for a single lesson. Words of special 
difficulty, as well as most of the proper names, 
are pronounced in review lists. The meanings 
of all proper names and of the difficult or un- 
common words are given. 


SouyrReE oF LowE Decre, Tue. A middle Eng- 
lish metrical romance. Edited in all the ex- 
tant forms with introduction notes and glos- 
sary by William Edward Mead. 106 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 

This belongs to the Albion Series, which 
will contain the most important Anglo-Saxon 
and middle English poems in editions designed 
to meet the wants of both the scholar and 
the student. It promises to be a very useful 
and interesting collection. 


STEPS IN EnciisH. By A. C. McLean, A. M., 
Thomas Blaisdell, A. M., and John Mor- 
row. Illustrated. 2 vols. 245, 352 pp. I2mo. 
These books constitute a distinct innovation 

in teaching language in elementary schools, 

which is at once sensible, practical and mod- 
ern. They teach the child how to express his 
thoughts in his own language, and do not fur- 
nish an undue amount of grammar and rules. 
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They mark out the work for the teacher in a 
clearly defined manner by telling him what to 
do and when to do it. From the start lessons 
in writing language are employed simultane- 
ously with those in conversation, and picture 
study, study of literary selections and letter 
writing are presented at frequent intervals. 
The lessons are of a proper length and well 
graded. The work is not based on an anti- 
quated plan, but is particularly suited to mod- 
ern conditions. It does not shoot over the 
heads of pupils, nor does it show a marked 
effort in writing down to the supposed level of 
young minds. The series will be welcomed 
by teachers who are tired of antiquated meth- 
ods, and desire live, up-to-date books. 


Sror1Es From Lire. By Orison Swett Mar- 
den. Eclectic School Readings. Illustrated. 
240 pp. I2mo. 

Brief life stories and incidents from great 
lives, which will show young people how boys, 
handicapped by poverty and the most dis- 
couraging surroundings, yet succeeded so that 
they are held up as models to the girls and 
boys of to-day. Though stimulating and en- 
couraging in its tone, yet the book is far from 
being dry and didactic. The stories are inter- 
esting and attractively illustrated, and cannot 
fail to be beneficial and uplifting to young 
people. The volume is equally well adapted 
for school and for home. 


CLASSICS 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. Edited with an 
introduction and notes by J. St. Loe Strach- 
ey. 471, 520 pp. 16mo. 

Two volumes, containing some of the best 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher have been 
added to the thin-paper issues of the Mermaid 
Series. The introduction is by Mr. J. St. Loe 
Strachey, and makes interesting reading. 
Among the plays given us are “The Maid’s 
Tragedy,” “Philaster,’ “The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle,” ‘The Faithful Shepherdess” 
and “The Spanish Curate.” We have had no 
complete edition of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
plays that can be considered adequate since 
that published in eleven volumes in 1843-6. In 
1840 a two-volume edition was issued, and be- 
fore that several in varying numbers of vol- 
umes. For those who do not want a large edi- 
tion we can recommend these two volumes 
just noticed. The printing, paper and binding 
leave nothing to be desired, indeed the series 
Is particularly tasteful and attractive where 
sO many series are worthy of praise.—Lon- 
DON ACADEMY AND LITERATURE. 


CompLeTE ANGLER OF IZAAK WALTON AND 
CHARLES Corton, THE. New edition. With 
engravings from paintings and drawings and 
illustrative notes. 406 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Many persons will be glad to see and possess 
this neat reprint of the second edition of Izaak 
Walton’s “Complete Angler.” It is tastefully 
made up with fac-similes of the original illus- 
trations and requisite explanations. 


LETTERS OF Horace WALPOLE. Edited by C. 

B. Lucas. 791 pp. Indexed. 18mo. 

An edition of Walpole’s letters, extending 
from 1735 to 1797, whose bulk has been very 
considerably reduced, whole letters being omit- 
ted and duplications excluded, with an effort 
to keep everything which is of a real and 
permanent value in his unrivaled comment on 
the current of English history through two- 
thirds of the eighteenth century. 


LEVIATHAN. By Thomas Hobbes. The text 
edited by A. R. Waller. Cambridge Eng- 
lish Classics. 530 pp. I2mo. 

A reprint of the edition of 1651. Neither 
the spelling nor the punctuation altered, 
though errors are corrected as well as obvious 
printer’s errors. A brief index of persons and 
places under this scriptural is appended. 


Mr. Sponce’s Sportinc Tour. By the author 
of “Handley Cross,” etc. 552 pp. I2mo. 
An issue founded on the edition of 1853, il- 

lustrations reproduced, reduced, colored and 

in black and white, describing the sporting life 
in England in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


Works OF CHARLES AND Mary Lams, THE. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. Vol. IV. Dramatic 
Specimens and the Garrick Plays. With 
frontispiece. 631 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

A reprint of what the editor says in a pref- 
ace, of what was “I fancy in some respects 
its author’s favorite book.” The present text 
follows the two-volume edition of 1835 of 
Lamb’s Selections, with his notes and intro- 
ductions. A careful index closes the volume, 
which gives unusual opportunity to estimate 
Lamb’s critical powers. 


POETRY 


BALLADS OF BourBonnals, THE. By Wallace 
Bruce Amsbary. With illustrations. 181 pp. 
I2mo. 


Mr. Wallace Bruce Amsbary asserts that his 
purpose in publishing “The Ballads of Bour- 
bonnais” is to preserve the dialect of the II- 
linois French-Canadians. He has certainly 
contrived to be amusing while pursuing this 
worthy object. The French, it will be re- 
called, first came down to this part of the 
State in 1835, settling at Kankakee. The col- 
ony to-day, scattered in a number of towns, 
numbers about 7000. Bourbonnais, with its 
500 inhabitants, is typically French, with not 
a single American resident.—N. Y. Post. 
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Opyssrty oF Homer. IN ENGLIisH VERSE. By 
Arthur S. Way, M. A. Third edition. 323 pp. 
&vo. 


A translation which first appeared in 1880 
and in which the Greek verse has been ren- 
dered into rhymed Alexandrians. It is now 
reissued with many changes. 


REFERENCE 


skiDGE. By “Templar.” 80 pp. Indexed. 18mo. 


A short manual on Bridge, following Dal- 
ton’s work describing the game, giving its 
laws and presenting hands, by way of illus- 
tration of the play possible and necessary. 
Written from English experiences. 


Compete Pocket Guipe To Europe, THe. 
Edited by Edmund C. Stedman and Thomas 
L. Steadman. 499 pp. Indexed. 32mo. 


First issued in 1898 and revised since, this 
pocket guide does not include the more recent 
excavations of the Forum, or apparently come 
down later than three or four years ago. 


Hanpy REFERENCE ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
Edited by J. G. Bartholomew. Seventh edi- 
tion. With general index. 1!2mo. 


Revised for 1904 with many plates added. 
It omits the revision of the Bolivian frontier. 
The most complete and compact atlas issued. 


Haypn’s Dictionary oF Dates AND UNI- 
VERSAL INFORMATION. By the late Benjamin 
Vincent. Twenty-third edition. 1426 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 


This work of reference which first appeared 
in 1841 is brought down in this volume to De- 
cember, 1903. It contains 197 more pages 
than the previous issue, some new articles, 1s 
full of English subjects, and deficient on Amer- 
ican. Many of the reports end abruptly. Naval 
battles close with the last British battle, 1851, 
including none since that date. So the battles 
of the Civil War in the United States and the 
war in Mexico are included under a common 
head. The reference to statues, etc., is ex 
clusively English. The work is, in short, an 
English dictionary of dates with collateral 
references to other countries. 


StatEsMAN’s YEAR Book, THE. Edited by J. 
Scott Keltie, LL. D. 1331 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. 


The annual re-issue of this indispensable 
book of reference. The maps this year and 
diagrams deal with British exports and im- 
ports. The volume contains 1398 pages, against 
1363 a year ago. 


NEWS 


ART CRITICISM 


ApvENntTURES AMONG Pictures. By C. Lewis 
Hind, author of “The Enchanted Stone,” ete, 
With illustrations. 302 pp. 8vo. 


“A book of appreciations,” says the author, 
“Incidently there are depreciations.” The 
work has grown out of visits to pictures and 
collections, is cast in the form of short essays 
and records the impression created by modern 
art and that part of the art that is past which 
to-day appeals to the critic. 


G. F. Warts. By G. K. Chesterton, author 
of “Robert Browning,” ete. The Popular 
Library of Art. Illustrated. 169 pp. Index- 
ed. 18mo. 


The artist has a very sympathetic and inter- 
esting critic in Mr. Chesterton, who has per- 
mitted himself considerable latitude in_ his 
treatment of his subject. But then, as he points 
out in concluding the little volume, it is not 
really he who is to blame for this divergence 
into general matters but Watts himself. The 
whole tenor of his pictures is to cause people 
to stray away into certain channels of retlec- 
tion, and if he has not done this he has failed. 
Mr. Chesterton is scarcely so happy when he 
goes on to say (in reference to the opinion 
that possibly may be held that he thinks the 
whole of Watts’ work “technically triumph 
ant”): “Clearly it is not. For I believe that 
often he has scarcely known what he is doing; 
I believe he has been in the dark when the 
lines came wrong; that he has been still deeper 
in the dark and things came right.” This is 
random, though high-sounding writing, not un- 
mixed with arrogance. However, Mr. Ches- 
terton’s style never grows dull, which is more 
than can be said for many more carefully bal- 
anced works of art criticism.—LOoNDON Pus- 
LISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


LEGEND OF THE Horny Grait, Tuk. As set 
forth by Edwin A. Abbey in frieze painted 
for Boston Public Library. 119 pp. 12mo. 


A description and appreciation intended to 
enable those who see Edwin A. Abbey’s frieze 
in the Boston Public Library to understand its 
meaning, written with profound seriousness, 
but somewhat of the spirit of the guide book. 


ARCHITECTURE 
AMERICAN RENAISSANCE. By Joy Wheeler 

Dow. With illustrations. 177 pp. Indexed. 

Quarto. 

A study of renaissance styles in American 
architecture at the close of the eighteenth and 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, inter- 
spersed with acidulous comment on current 
architecture. The articles first appeared in 
the ArcHiITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ MAGAZINE. 
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“The book is intended to be an impartial out 
lined history of American domestic architec- 
ture from Colonial times to the present day.” 
There are chapters on fashions in architecture, 
on the development of various current styles 
and comments and on the various influences 
which are effected in the development of archi- 
tecture in this country. 


SimpLE Home, Tue. By Charles Keeler. II- 
lustrated. 55 pp. I2mo. 

These little essays aim to bring art into 
closer relationship with everyday life. Mr. 
Keeler writes upon the building of the home 
and its decoration after building with practical- 
ity and accomplishes a most useful little hand- 
hook to home-makers. 


OUTDOOR STUDIES 


FisnHinc Houipays. By Stephen Gwynn. 299 
pp. I2mo. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn, if often discursive, is 
always delightful. He possesses the eye of 
an angler, the feeling of an artist and the 
mind of a poet. Equally at home on the banks 
of the streams and loughs of his beloved Done- 
gal, in the cabin of a Kerry peasant and with 
the Looe pilchard fleet, Mr. Gwynn is no less 
ready with the pen than the rod. The book 
by no means appeals only to fishermen. There 
are touches of Nature-painting here and there, 
now and again we have the shrewd observa- 
tion of the man who knows his Ireland, which 
suggest in turn a theme for the brush or a sub- 
ject for the politiciann—LONDON ACADEMY 
AND LITERATURE. 


IsLAND GARDEN, AN. By Celia Thaxter. 126 
pp. l2zmo. 

A re-issue of the text of a work first appear- 
ing ten years ago with costly lithographic il- 
lustration in color, describing the garden of the 
author. 


LittLE GARDENS: How to BeautiFy CiTy 
YARDS AND SMALL COUNTRY SPACES. By 
Charles M. Skinner, author of “Nature in a 
City Yard,” etc. Illustrated. 250 pp. 12mo. 
A study of the possibilities of a city lot 25 by 

60 or even smaller, the country yard, with in 

structions as to the choice of flowers, shrubs, 

the use of water, decorative material and much 
information as to growing vegetables. 


Our Mountain GarDEN. By Mrs. Theodore 
Thomas. With illustrations. 201 pp. 12mo. 
Mrs. Theodore Thomas tells the story of her 

garden in New Hampshire, about the Francon- 
ian Mountains, whose sterile soil presented 
special difficulties. The book is part practi 
cal, part sentimental and closes with a list of 
flowers and shrubs. It has many practical 
suggestions and much sympathetic description 
of scenery. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


AMERICAN Naturat History, Tue. By Wil- 
liam T. Hornaday. With illustrations. 348 
pp. Indexed. &vo. 

In this book Mr. Hornaday embodies the 
fruits of years of study, research and observa 
tion among the wild animals of North Amer- 
ica. The scope of the work includes the five 
great classes—mammals, birds, reptiles, am- 
phibians and fishes. The author’s aim is to 
make clear each animal's place in the great 
system of Nature, and to describe the animal 
in such a way as to make the reader personally 
acquainted with it. In scope and arrangement 
the book is scientific; the manner of presenta 
tion is non-technical and popular. It is de 
signed to fill the unoccupied place between 
the “nature books” and the zoologies. It is 
thus a book for the student, the teacher and 
the general reader. 


GUIDE TO THE BirDs OF NEw ENGLAND AND 
EASTERN New York, A. By Ralph Hoff 
man. Illustrated. 350 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
This book treats of all the regular land-birds 

of New England and Eastern New York—rare 

as well as common—also of all the commoner 
shore-birds and such sea-birds as may gen- 
erally be seen from shore, About 250 species 
are included, and the brief biographies are in- 
forming and unpadded; but the book does not 
pretend to give complete descriptions of the 
birds (such as are useful chiefly to collectors), 
nor full accounts of their habits. These are 
to be looked for in the manuals, to which this 
Guide will be found to be a valuable adjunct 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


3ALKANS From WirnHin, Tue. By Reginald 

Wyon. Illustrated. 475 pp. 8vo. 

A reprint from “Blackwood’s,” “Chambers” 
and “Temple Court” by an English corre- 
spondent in Macedonia in 1902-3. The author 
was in close touch with the insurrection, saw 
much at first hand, both on the Turkish and 
Macedonian sides, besides the immediate re 
gion. He discusses Albania, Montenegro, 
Bulgaria and other Balkan States. 


FLOWERTIME IN THE OBERLAND. By the Rev. 
H. D. Rawnsley, author of “Literary Asso- 
ciations of the English Lakes,” ete. With 
illustrations from pencil sketches by Edith 
Rawnsley. 328 pp. Indexed. 1t2mo. 

Canon Rawnsley’s title is a little more seduc- 
tive than the matter it covers; but he has at- 
tempted a wandering guide-book of the right 
sort. The normal guide-book either takes 
small account of season or supposes that you 
travel when everyone else travels. Canon 
Rawnsley looks at most of the places he visits 
in the light of spring, and in Switzerland as 
in Norway the sudden emergence of spring 
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from the relic snows is the crowning beauty of 
the country. Canon Rawnsley, first stimulated 
to his study by Ruskin, is something of an au- 
thority in a popular way on decorative art, and 
quotations from his book on the subject are 
useful. We cannot say the same of the sonnets 
heading the chapters.—LONDON SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 


Japan OF To-Day. By James A. B. Scherer, 

Ph. D. Illustrated. 323 pp. I2mo. 

Dr. Scherer lived among the Japs and her 
writes a fair and interesting estimate of them, 
supplementing this with colorful descriptions 
of their mode of living and many entertaining 
anecdotes gathered during his residence in the 
“Flowery Kingdom.” 


Mancuuria: Its PEOPLE, RESOURCES AND RE- 
cent. History. By Alexander Hosie, M. A. 
With illustrations. 262 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
A very complete and comprehensive ac- 

count of an important province, much of which 

was written from personal observation. 


MANCHURIA AND Korea. By H. J. Whigham. 
With map and illustrations. 245 pp. 8vo. 
This volume is by the author of “The Per- 

sian Problem,” published a few months ago, 

which won high praise from the leading au- 
thorities on the subject. It contains a very 
full treatment of the regions which are now 
the center of attention for the whole civilized 
world, including chapters on the Birth of 

Dalny, How Russia Occupied New-Chwang, 

Southern Manchuria, The Manchurian Rail- 

way, Fighting the Brigands, A Visit to Seoul, 

Franco-Russian Intrigue in Korea, German 

Ambitions and other topics of vital interest 

at the present moment. 


By Arthur J. Bur- 
234 pp. Indexed. 


Mystic Mip-ReEcion, THE. 
dick. With illustrations. 
I2mo. 

Instead of being utterly repellent, the des- 
erts offer one of the most interesting fields 
imaginable for exploration and nature study. 
There are so many obstacles to research, how- 
ever, that they are comparatively unknown 
even to the inhabitants of the regions border- 
ing thereon. He who braves their perils and 
endures their hardships finds himself amply 
repaid. “The Mystic Mid-Region” is a faith- 
ful chronicle of both its pleasures and its ter- 
rors, its dangers and its delights, its myster- 
ies and its revelations. 


NORWEGIAN RAMBLE, A. By One of the 

Ramblers. 232 pp. 1I2mo. 

In “A Norwegian Ramble” one of a party 
that made an interesting carriole trip in South- 
western Norway endeavors to suggest to lov- 
ers of natural scenery who take their vaca- 
tions for rest the many attractions offered by 
that picturesque region. They crossed the 
country twice from Christiania, once north- 
west to Molde, their furthest point north; then 
in and out of the wonderful fjords down the 


coast, and again southeast through the Valders 


’ 
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to the capital. In the opinion of the author, 
the traveler may find on such a trip the most 
interesting and beautiful scenery, and a kindly, 
hospitable and honest population, tempered 
by the worst cigars in the world. The book is 
a trifle, but is pleasant reading, and contains 
a few very characteristic illustrations of the 
scenery from photographs by the author.—N, 
Y. Post. 
Or SroriEs Just A Few. 
With illustrations. 178 pp. 


Brief studies of travel, told with some turn 
for epigram. 


By R. G. Knowles. 


I2mo. 


Ox.p-TimE ScHooLs AND ScHoot Books. By 
Clifton Johnson, author of “Among English 
Hedgerows,” etc. Illustrated. 380 pp. 12mo. 
Mr. Johnson tells the story of American 

schools from the days of the first settlers down 

to 1850. The narrative concerns itself espe- 
cially with picturesque and primitive charac- 
teristics. It is not a compilation of historical 
details, but a readable and entertaining ac- 
count of a very vital part of the old-time life. 

The author describes interesting and typical 
early school books, and gives curious extracts 
from them. The 250 illustrations include re- 
productions from school books, pictures of 
school implements and buildings, and attrac- 
tive and unusual school scenes. No similar 
volume has hitherto been issued. 


NORTHLAND OF 


With il- 


AND TRAVEL IN THE 
CanapDa. By David T. Hanbury. 
lustrations. 253 pp. Indexed. &8vo. 
An account of a twenty months’ journey 

through the Northland of Canada, extending 

from Fort Norman on the Mackenzie River, by 
way of Great Bear Lake, the coast of Corona- 
tion Gulf, the Victoria Strait, where the route 
turns southward, reaching Chesterfield inlet on 

Hudson Bay. The entire work is carefully 

done, with attention to the biology, meteorol- 

ogy, natural history of the region and its phy- 
sical conditions. Most of the territory had 
never been before crossed. 


SPoRT 


RELIGION 


Apex, THE. By Thomas B. Gould. 111 pp. 
I2mo. 
A non-dogmatic study 


the Evangelic faith. 


and enunciation of 


GOING TO THE FATHER. 

33 pp. 16mo. 

A reprint in separate form of this chapter 
from THe IpEaL Lire which deals with the 
perception by Christ of the intimate personal 
fatherhood of God. 


By Henry Drummond. 


OUTLINES OF PAsToRAL THEOLOGY. Translat- 
ed and edited by the late Rev. William Has- 
tie, D. D., with preface by Rev. D. Macmil- 
lan, M. A. 64 pp. I2mo. 

A translation of a little book published 
anonymously in the latter half of the eighteenth 
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century, embodying upon the duties of the 
Christian minister “the collected wisdom of as- 
sociated pastors of the church of the Morav- 
jans, or United Brethren, and more properly 
of that band or section called the Reform, as 
distinguished from the Lutheran section and 
the Moravian section proper, in which General 
Zinzendorff himself had most and Benzel least 
interest.” It is translated by Dr. William Has- 
tie, professor of Divinity of the University of 
Glasgow, and is full of simple but penetrating 
advice as to the care of souls. 


Quiet TaLKs on Power. By S. D. Gordon. 
New and revised edition. 220 pp. I2mo. 
Says THE OvuTLook: “Very simple, but 

searching and stimulating. Biblical in sub- 

stance, popular in style and practical in per- 
sonal application.” 


Srory oF Our Lorp’s Lire, Tur. By Maud 
Montgomery. With illustrations. 163 pp. 
18mo. 

“The aim of this series is to provide a grad- 
uated course of theological study which will 
be intelligible and interesting to children and 
young people.” As a step towards this, this 
book is written in which every incident is given 
its dogmatic interpretation. 








USEFUL AND FINE 
ARTS 


How to Do BEeap Work. By Mary White. 

142 pp. I2mo. 

In this the many fascinating branches of the 
craft in question and the remarkable effects 
achieved by the Indian workers are explained 
with the simple, practical effectiveness and with 
the helpful illustrations which made the au- 
thor’s basket books so notable. 


ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF INFORMATION ON 
PEWTER AND SHEFFIELD PLATE. By Wil- 
liam Redman, author of “Money Currency,” 
etc. 77 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

A study of English pewter, giving its his- 
tory, marks, accounts of pieces, lists of mak- 
ers and the entire field of information needed 
by a collector. 


Mura, Paintinc. By F. Hamilton Jackson, 
R. B. A. With illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 175 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

This handbook does not concern itself with 
the practice of the ordinary painter and dec- 
orator in the usual sense, but only with those 
higher forms of decoration for which the assist- 
ance of the artist is required. Among the sub- 
jects considered particularly are: The Prepara- 
tion of the Wall, Fresco Painting, Tempera, En- 
caustic Painting, Spirit Fresco, Oil Processes 
and Receipts for Various Painting Processes. 
There is also included an historical sketch of 
the different noted examples of mural decora- 
tion. 
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StainED Guiass. By Lewis F. Day, author of 
“Windows—A Book About Stained Glass.” 
Illustrated. 152 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 

A manual upon stained glass, as distinguish- 
ed from painted glass, which takes up the sub- 
ject historically from an English standpoint, 
but with many examples from other regions, 
illustrated principally from water color draw- 
ings of stained glass windows in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum,.by which this manual is 
issued as a handbook. 


HUMOR 


Drawincs. By John Leech. 92 pp. 16mo. 

A collection of eighty-four comical pictures 
by a famous artist, including coaching, hunting 
and fishing scenes. 


History OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY IN 
CARICATURE. By Arthur Bartlett Maurice 
and Frederic Taber Cooper. With illustra- 
tions. 363 pp. 8vo. 

Examples of caricature through the nine- 
teenth century, principally French, English 
and American, are reproduced through a long 
series, accompanied by letter press, which 
briefly describes the conditions under which 
the caricature appeared. 


SELECTIONS 


ADDRESS AND. PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES OF 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 1902-1904. With an 
introduction by Henry Cabot Lodge. 463 
pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 

In the selection of the speeches included, 
special attention has been given to the subjects 
which seem likely in themselves to possess 
continued importance, and to those which 
will be of special interest to the voter during 
the present year, as expressions of the meth- 
ods of thought and of the principles of action 
of the political leader who is now again coming 
before the voters of the country for their ap- 
proval. The volume is published with the full 
approval of President Roosevelt, and the se- 
lection of the addresses has been made under 
his supervision. 


RoosEVELT Book, Tue. With an introduction 
by Robert Bridges. Illustrated. 189 pp. 12mo. 
This comprises selections from the Presi- 

dent’s writings and has been made in order 

to give to young Americans the President’s 
views on the larger aspects of history and 
citizenship. 

SHORTER ELIZABETHAN PokEMs. With an in- 


troduction by A. H. Bullen. An English 
Garner. 358 pp. 8vo. 


Some LONGER ELIZABETHAN PorEMs. With an 
introduction by A. H. Bullen. An English 
Garner. 441 pp. 8vo. 

This re-issue in twelve volumes of Professor 

Arber’s “Ingatherings From Englis' History 
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and Literature” will form a very valuable li- 
brary of reference. Not only are the selec- 
tions and the mode of classification all that 
can be desired, but the introductions, written 
by eminent scholars, are in themselves essays 
of more than unusual worth and furnish pref- 
aces to the selections at once illuminative and 
practically useful. Most students will be am- 
bitious to possess this monumental work. 


Some TrutTHsS AND WISDOM OF CHRISTIAN 
Science. By Margaret Beecher. 171 pp. 
I2mo. 

Extracts from supporters of Christian Sci- 
ence, compiled by a granddaughter of Henry 
Ward Beecher, intended to show that Chris- 
tian Science, as a whole, represents the last 
development of high Christianity. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHARM AND CourRTESY IN CONVERSATION. By 
Frances Bennett Callaway, author of “Charm 
and Courtesy in Letter-Writing.”’ 198 pp. 
18mo. 

Miss Callaway, whose little book on the art 
of letter-writing is well known, has here set 
down some guides for conversation which are 
extremely interesting and suggestive. 
DicTIONARY OF ETIQUETTE, A. By W. C. 

Green. 290 pp. I2mo. 

It is believed that a work giving in diction- 
ary form, as simply and briefly as possible, the 
points of good breeding that have been con- 
ceded to be the necessary rules of good so- 
ciety would meet with favor. This book is 
offered with the intention of supplying such a 
need. 


My CoMMENCEMENT. 239 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


This book, which is made in the style of 
“Books I Have Read,” ‘Plays I Have Seen,” 
etc., will be found to be a convenient form in 
which to keep a record of one’s commence- 
ment and all the interesting facts connected 
with it. The keeping of such a record will af- 
ford a great deal of entertainment, not only at 
the time when it is all fresh in the mind, but 
in future years when it will serve to recall 
many pleasant memories which otherwise 
would be forgotten. 


Some Famous O.up Recipes. Compiled by 
Georgia Harmony Keen. 109 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

Recipes gathered from many sources, many 
of them associated with special individuals— 
terrapin, Harmer’s Recipe and deviled chicken, 
Boucicault’s. The entire series has a special 
interest and suggests a specialized taste. 


INDICATES. 3y = John 
128 pp. In- 


Wuat HANDWRITING 
Rexford. With illustrations. 
dexed. I2mo. 

A study of handwriting intended to show 
the character can be deduced from an exam- 
ination of slopes of letters, strokes and other 
details in a hand. 


BOOK 


NEWS 


JUVENILE 


At tHE Bic House. By Anne Virginia Cul- 
bertson. 348 pp. I2mo. 

Negro dialect stories, illustrated by washed 
drawings reproduced. The stories are told in 
Virginia repeated the motifs of some farther 
South, but have a quality of their own. 


How a LittLe Girt WENT TO AFrica. Top 
BY HersELF. By Leona Mildred Bicknell. 
Illustrated from photographs. 172 pp. 12mo. 
Children have hitherto had to be content 

with such books as grown-up people wrote for 

them, but now a little girl of unusual oppor- 
tunities in the way of travel has, at the age of 

ten, written a book to tell other children of a 

journey of remarkable interest. She accom- 

panied her father and mother, who went to do 
missionary work among the Zulus in South 

Africa, and the breaking out of the Boer War 

added not only excitement, but danger to her 

interesting experiences. In simple style the 
little author tells of the Atlantic voyage, the 
sights in Londen, the longer voyage to Cape 

Town, the residence and travels among strange 

and singular peoples, and the return. 


BOOKS RECEIVED AND 
RESERVED FOR LATER NOTICE 


THe Moruers’ 
Coolidge, M. D. 

THe MysTERY OF 
Johnston. 


ManvuaL. By Emelyn  L. 


MIRIAM. 


THe MopERN CRISIS IN 
George C. Lorimer, D. D. 


TRISTAN 
pacher. 
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PRICES 








Addresses and Presidential Messages of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, 1902-1904. 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.05. Uniform with President Roosevelt's 
works, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


Adventures Among Pictures. By C. Lewis 
Hind. $2.25; by mail, $2.41. 


Aladdin & Co. By Herbert Quick. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


American Immortals. By George Cary Eg- 
gleston. $2.60; by mail, $2.83. 


American Natural History, The. By William 
T. Hornaday. $3.50, postpaid. 


American Renaissance. By Joy Wheeler Dow. 
$4.00, postpaid. 


Anne the Adventuress. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. $1.08, postpaid. 


Australia, Our Colonies and Other Islands of 
the Sea. By Frank G. Carpenter. 60 cents, 
postpaid. 


Autobiography of Herbert Spencer, An. Two 
vols. $5.50, postpaid. 


Azalim. By Mark Ashton. $1.08, postpaid. 


salkins From Within, The. By Reginald 
Wyon. $4.00; by mail, $4.10. 


3eaumont and Fletcher. Edited by J. St. Loe 
Strachey. The Mermaid Series. Two vols. 
$1.80; by mail, $2.00. 


Better New York, The. By Dr. Wm. H. Tol- 
man. $2.00, postpaid. 


Bog Trotting for Orchids. By G. G. Niles. 
$2.50, postpaid. 


Brave Hearts. By W. A. Fraser. $1.08. post- 
paid. 


Bridge. By “Templar.” Leather, 65 cents; by 
mail, 70 cents. Cloth, 30 cents; by mail, 35 
cents. 


Bright Face of Danger, The. By Robert Neil- 
son Stephens. $1.08, postpaid. 


Browning for Beginners. By Rev. Thomas 
Rain, M. A. 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 
Bruvver Jim’s Baby. By Philip Verrill 

Mighels. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Snare of Love. By Arthur W. Marchmont. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


3ygone London Life’ By G. L. Apperson. 


$1.50, postpaid. 


Charm and Courtesy in Conversation. By 
Frances B. Calloway. 8&5 cents, postpaid. 


Chronicles of a Pioneer School. Compiled by 
Emily Noyes Vanderpoel. $3.50; by mail, 
$3.80. 


Complete Angler of Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton, The. $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. Edited 
by Edmund C. Stedman and Thomas L. 
Stedman. $1.25; by mail, $1.32. 


Cost, The. By David Graham Phillips. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Court of Sacharissa, The. By Hugh Shering- 
ham and Nevill Meakin. $1.08, postpaid. 


Crossing, The. By Winston Churchill. $1.08, 


postpaid. 


Cynthia’s Rebellion. By A. E. Thomas. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Dalrymple. By Mary C. Francis. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


Dash for a Throne, A. By A. W. Marchmont. 
Illustrated edition. Paper. 33 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 


Daughters of Nijo. By Onoto Watanna. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Descent of Man, The. By Edith Wharton. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Detached Pirate, A. By Helen Milecete. Pop- 
ular Edition. 45 cents; by mail, 56 cents. 


Dictionary of Etiquette, A. By W. C. Green. 
$1.25, postpaid. 
Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg. Von Rich- 


ard Wagner. With notes by W. P. Bige- 
low. 70 cents, postpaid. 


Divine Vision and Other Poems, The. By A. 
E. $1.25, postpaid. 


Dorothea. By Maarten Maartens. $1.08, post- 
paid. 
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Drawings by John Leech. 38 cents; by mail, 
43 cents. 


Economic Inquiries and Studies. By Sir Rob- 
ert Giffin, K. C. B. Two vols. $6.50; by 
mail, $6.78. 


Effendi, The. By Florence Brooks White- 
house. $1.08, postpaid. 

Elementary Algebra. By J. H. Tanner, Ph. 

D. $1.00, postpaid. 


Elements of Algebra for Beginners. By George 
W. Hull, M. A. 50 cents, postpaid. 


El Si De Las Ninas. Por Leandro Fernandez 
De Moratin. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Essays for the Day. By Theodore T. Mun- 

ger. $1.00, postpaid. 


Essay on Burns. By Thomas Carlyle. Gate- 
way Series. 35 cents, postpaid. 


Euripides Iphigenia in Tauris. Edited by Wil- 
liam Nickerson Bates. $1.25, postpaid. 


Evelyn Byrd. By George Cary Eggleston. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Every Day Essays. By Marion Foster Wash- 
burne. 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Evolution of Theology in the Greek Phil- 
osophers. By Edwin Caird. Two vols. $3.85; 
by mail, $4.05. 


Exiles of Eternity. By the Rev. John S. Car- 
roll, M. A. $3.00; by mail, $3.17. 


F. G. Watts. By G. K. Chesterton. 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 
William 


Fire-Bringer, The. By Vaughn 


Moody. $1.10, postpaid. 


Fishing Holidays. By Stephen Gwynn. $2.00; 
by mail, $2.12. 


Flame-Gatherers, The. By Margaret Horton 
Potter. $1.08, postpaid. 


Flower-Time in the Oberland. By the Rev. 
H. D. Rawnsley. $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 


Folly of Others, The. By Neith Boyce. 75 
cents, postpaid. 


Footfarings. By Clinton Scollard. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

Forms of English Poetry. By Charles F. 

Johnson. $1.00, postpaid. 


Fort Amity. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Four Roads to Paradise. By Maud Wilder 

Goodwin. $1.08, postpaid. 


Gates of Chance, The. By Van Tassell Suth- 
pen. $1.08, postpaid. 


Getting Acquainted With the Trees. By J. 
Horace McFarland. $1.75, postpaid. 


Going to the Father. By Henry Drummond. 
40 cents, postpaid. 


Guide to the Birds of New England, A. By 
Ralph Hoffman. Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 
Leather, $2.00, postpaid. 


Handy Reference Atlas of the World. Edited 
by J. C. Bartholomew. $2.25; by mail, $2.41. 


Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates and Universal In- 
formation. By the late Benjamin Vincent. 
Twenty-third edition, $6.00. 


Historic View of the New Testament, A. By 
Percy Gardner, Litt. D. 45 cents, postpaid. 


History of the Nineteenth Century in Carica- 
ture, The. By Arthur Bartlett Maurice and 
Frederic Tabor Cooper. $2.50, postpaid. 


History of the United States of America. By 


Henry William Elson. $1.75, postpaid. 


History of Theatrical Art, A. By Karl Mant- 
zius. Vol. III. $3.50; by mail, $3.62. 


High Noon. By Alice Brown. $1.08, postpaid. 


House in the Woods, The. By Arthur Henry. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


How a Little Girl Went to Africa by Herself. 
By Leona Mildred Bicknell. 75 cents, post- 
paid. 


How to do Beadwork. By Mary White. 90 


cents, postpaid. 


Illustrated Handbook of Information on Pew- 
ter and Sheffield Plate. By William Red- 
man. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Industries of To-day. Edited by M. A. L. 
Lane. 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


In the Dwellings of the Wilderness. By C. 
Bryson Taylor. go cents, postpaid. 


Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology, An. 
3y Albert M. Reese, Ph. D. $1.40, postpaid. 


Inventions of the Idiot, The. By John Ken- 
drick Bangs. 90 cents, postpaid. 
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Island Garden, An. By Celia Thaxter. 90 


cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Issues of Life. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By Mrs. John Van Vorst. 


Japan To-day. By James A. B. Scherer, Ph. 
D. $1.50, postpaid. 


Jessica Letters, The. By an editor. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


Journey of Coronado, The. Translated and 
edited by George Parker Winship. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


King’s Henchman, The. By William Henry 
Johnson. Popular edition. 45 cents; by 
mail, 56 cents. 


Kings and Queens I Have Known. By Helene 
Vacaresco. $2.00, postpaid. 


Lady With the Fan, The. By Robert Hickens. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Later Adventures of Wee Macgreegor, The. 
sy J. J. Bell. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Laurel Rock. 


mail, 91 cents. 


3y John Priest. 80 cents; by 


Legend of the Holy Grail as set forth in the 
frieze painted by Edwin A. Abbey. $1.35; by 
mail, $1.43. 


Letters From an American Farmer. By J. 
Hector St. John Crevecoeur. $1.50, postpaid. 


Letters of Horace Walpole. Selected and 
edited by C. B. Lucas. Caxton Thin Paper 
Classics. $1.25; by mail, $1.38. 


Levaithan. By Thomas Hobbes. The text 
edited by A. R. Waller. $1.50, postpaid. 


Life of Isabella Thoburn. By Bishop J. M. 
Thoburn. 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Life of John A. Andrew, The. By Henry 
Greenleaf Pearson. Two vols. $5.00, post- 
paid. 


Light of the Star, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


3y Hamlin Garland. 


Little Gardens. By Charles M. Skinner. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Little Mitchell. By Margaret W. Morley. 90 
cents, postpaid. 


Little Union Scout, A. By Joel Chandler Har- 
ris. 90 cents, postpaid. 
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Lives and Stories Worth Remembering. By 
Grace H. Kupfer, M. A. 45 cents, postpaid. 


Man Behind the Door, The. 
Clavering Gunter. Paper. 
mail, 40 cents. 


3y Archibald 
33 cents; by 


Manchuria and Korea. By H. J. Whigman. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.12. 


Manchuria: Its People, Resources and Re- 
cent History. By Alexander Hosie, M. A. 
$2.50; by mail, $2.64. 


Mankind in the Making. By H. G. Wells. 


$1.50 postpaid. 


Mendelssohn. By Vernon Blackburn. Bell’s 
Miniature Series of Musicians. 75 cents; by 
mail, 81 cents. 


Methods of Industrial Peace. By Nicholas 
Paine Gilman. $1.60, postpaid. 


Methods of Social Advance. Edited by C. S. 
Loch, B. A. $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


Micmac, The. 
paid. 


By Carleton. .90 cents, post- 


Modern Arms and a Feudal Throne. By T. 
Milner Harrison. Paper. 33 cents; by 
mail, 40 cents. 

Modern Crisis in Religion, The. By George 

C. Lorimer. $1.00, postpaid. 


Mother-Artist, The. By Jane Dearborn Mills. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


Mother’s Manual, The. By Emelyn L. Cool- 
idge, M. D. $1.00, postpaid. 


Mr. Roosevelt and the Presidency. By a 
spectator. Second edition. Paper. 20 
cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. By the author 
of “Handley Cross,” etc. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.19. 


Mural Painting. By F. Hamilton Jackson, R. 
B. A. $2.00; by mail, $2.14. 


y Commencement. $1.00, postpaid. 


M 
Mystic Mid-Region, The. By Arthur J. Bur- 
dick. $2.00, postpaid. 


Napoleon. By Theodore Ayrault Dodge. 
Great Captains. Two vols. $8.00, postpaid. 


Napoleon of Notting Hill, The. By Gilbert 


K. Chesterton. $1.08, postpaid. 


New Century History of the United States, 
The. By Edward Eggleston. $1.00, postpaid. 
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New Forest, The. By Mrs. Willingham Rawns- 
ley. $2.50; by mail, $2.63. 


By Frank B. Sanborn. 
$1.10, postpaid. 


New Hampshire. 
American Commonwealths. 


Night With Alessandro, A. By Treadwell 
Cleveland, Jr. 90 cents, postpaid. 


North Star, The. By M. E. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Henry- Ruffin. 


Norwegian Ramble, A. By one of the Ramb- 


lers. $1.20, postpaid. 


Odyssey of Homer in English Verse, The. 
3y Arthur S. Way, M. A. Third edition. 
2.00; by mail, $2.15. 

Of Stories—Just a Few. By R. G. Knowles. 

75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


Old-Time Schools and  School-Books. 
Clifton Johnson. $2.00, postpaid. 


Origin and Growth of the English Constitu- 
tion, The. By Hannis Taylor. Two vols. 


$6.00. 


Our Mountain 
Thomas (Rose Fay). 


Garden. By Mrs. Theodore 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Pastoral Theology for Young 
Ministers and Students. Translated and 
edited by the late Rev. William Hastie, 
D. D. 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Outlines of 


Outlines of Universal History. By George 
Park Fisher. New and revised edition. $2.40, 
postpaid. 

Pamela Congreve. By Frances A. Matthews. 

$1.08, postpaid. 


Panchronicon, The. By Harold Steele Mac- 
kaye. $1.08, postpaid. 


Pastimes of Eternity, The. By Beatrix Dem- 
arest Lloyd. $1.08, postpaid. 


Picaroons, The. By Gelett Burgess and Will 
Irwin. $1.08, postpaid. 


Poems That Every Child Should Know. Edit- 
ed by Mary E. Burt. 90 cents, postpaid. 
$1.08, post- 


Port Argent. By Arthur Colton. 


paid. 


Quality of Youth, The. By Louis Evan Ship- 
man. 90 cents, postpaid. 


S: D. Gordon. 
5 cents; by mail, 


Quiet Talks on Power. 1 
New and revised edition. 
85 cents. 


sy 
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Quintessence of Ibsenism, The. By G. Bern- 
ard Shaw. 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 
Curtis. 


Republican Party, The. By Francis 


Two vols. $6.00, postpaid. 
Romance of Piscator, The. By Henry §. 
Lanier. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Roof and Meadow. By 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Dallas Lore Sharp. 


from the 
50 cents; 


Roosevelt Book, The. Selections 
writings of Theodore Roosevelt. 
by mail, 59 cents. 

Reminiscences. Archibald 

$1.90; by mail, $2.02. 


Scottish 
Geike. 


Self-Help. 
paid. 


By Samuel Smiles. 60 cents, post- 


By John R. Car- 
45 cents; by mail, 


Shadow of the Czar, The. 
ling. Popular Edition. 


55 cents. 


Shakespeare’s Comedy of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.”’ Edited by William J. Rolfe. 
56 cents, postpaid. 


Shakespeare’s Comedy of “The Tempest.” 
Edited by William J. Rolfe. 56 cents, post- 
paid. 


Shakespeare’s Comedy of ‘Twelfth Night.” 
Edited by William J. Rolfe. 56 cents, post- 
paid. 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of “Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark.” Edited by William J 


cents, postpaid. 


Rolfe. 56 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of “Macbeth.” Edited 
by William J. Rolfe. 56 cents, postpaid. 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of “Othello, the Moor 
of Venice.” Edited by William J. Rolfe. 
56 cents, postpaid. 


and the Book,” 
$1.00, post- 


Significance of “The Ring 
The. By Roy Sherman Stowell. 
paid. 

Silas Marner. By George Eliot. Gateway Ser- 

ies. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Silent Places, The. By Stewart Edward White. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Singular Miss Smith, The. By Florence Morse 


Kingsley. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Slav Invasion and the Mine Workers, The. 
By Frank Julian Warne, Ph. D. $1.00, post- 
paid. 
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Some Famous Old Recipes. Compiled by 
Georgia Harmony Keen. $1.00; by mail, 
$1.06. 


Some Good Ghost Stories. By J. Sheridan 
Le Fann, Sir Charles Young and others. 57 
cents; by mail, 66 cents. 


Some Letters. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.30. 


Some Truths and Wisdom of Christian Sci- 
ence. Compiled by Margaret Beecher, $1.50, 
postpaid. 


Speech on Conciliation With America. By 
Edmund Burke. Gateway Series. 35 cents, 
postpaid. 


Spelling by Grades. Words in Baldwin’s Read- 
ers. 20 cents, postpaid. 


Sport and Travel in the Northland of Canada. 
By David T. Hanbury. $4.50; by mail, $4.63. 


Stained Glass. By Lewis F. Day. $1.25; by 
mail, $1.33. 


Statesman’s Year-Book for 1904, The. Edited 


by J. Scott Keltie, LL. D. $2.70; by mail, 
$2.90. 


Steps in English. By A. C. McDean, Thomas 
Blaisdell and John Morrow. Book I, 40 
cents, postpaid; book II, 60 cents, postpaid. 


Steps of Honor, The. By Basil King. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Stories From Life. By Orison Swett Marden. 
45 cents, postpaid. 


Story of a Governess, The. By Mrs. M. O. W. 
Oliphant. Paper. 33 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Story of Our Lord’s Life, The. By Maud 
Montgomery. 90 cents; by mail, 97 cents. 


Studies in Shakespeare. By J. Churton Col- 
lins. $1.80; by mail, $1.91. 


Study of George Eliot’s Romola, A. By Roy 
Sherman Stowell. $1.00; by mail, $1.06. 


Sun-Maid, The. By Miss Grant. New edition. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Thro’ Fire to Fortune. By Mrs. Alexander. 
Paper. 33 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Transgression of Andrew Vane, The. By Guy 
Wetmore Carryl. $1.08, postpaid. 


Tree in the Midst, The. By Greville Macdon- 
ald, M. D. $3:00; by mail, $3.18. 
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Trees of Northeastern America, The, Shrubs 
of Northeastern America, The. By Charles 
S. Newhall. Two volumes in one. $1.50; by 
mail, $1.67. 


Tristan and Isolde. By Louis K. Anspacher. 
$2.00, postpaid. 


Twelve Christmas Stories. By Charles Dick- 
ens. Edited by Jane Gordon. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 


Uncle Mac’s Nebrasky. By William R. Leigh- 
ton. 90 cents, postpaid. 


United States and Porto Rico, The. By L. S. 
Rowe, Ph. D. $1.30, postpaid. 


Up and Down the Sands of Gold. By Mary 
Devereux. Popular Edition. 45 cents; by 
mail, 58 cents. 


Views About Hamlet and Other Essays, The. 
By Albert H. Tolman. $1.50, postpaid. 


Villa Claudia, The. By John Ames Mitchell. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Virginian, The. By Owen Wister. Paper. 

18 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


Warren Hyde. By H. R. Martin. Paper. 33 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


What Handwriting Indicates. By John Rex- 
ford. $1.25, postpaid. 


White Aprons. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. 
Popular Edition. 45 cents; by mail, 57 cents. 


Whittier-Land. By Samuel T. Pickard. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


With Fire and Sword. By Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz. Popular Edition. 45 cents; by mail 59 
cents. 


William Butler Yeats and the Irish. Literary 
Revival. By Horatio Sheafe Krans. 75 
cents, postpaid. 


Woman Wins, The. By Robert Barr. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Women’s Ways of Earning Money. By Cyn- 
thia Westover Alden. $1.00, postpaid. 


Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, The. Edit 
ed by E. V. Lucas. Vol. IV. $2.25; by mail, 
2.42. 
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BOOK 


SE furnish seeds FREE. 


BEDE DE DE DE DE DE DE DE DE DE DE DE DE DE DE DE SIDI SEDI DE SE 


We are Giving Flower Seeds Away by the Million 


NEWS 


Nature does the growing and the flowers bloom as your 


reward for the attention and care bestowed upon them. 


Floral Life, a beautiful monthly 


printed on enameled paper 10 x 14 inches, 


at One Dollar a year, filled with illustrations and articles by the ablest and best 


writers, tellssyou how to plant and raise flowers from the seeds we furnish. 


Select any 


TWENTY PACKETS from following list and fill out the attached blank. 


Ally-sum Maritimum, Sweet Alyssam, white, fra- 
grant. Pretty little plants for edgings, blooms profusely all 
summer, 

Antirrhinum, Snapdragon, mixed colors. Although 
perennials succeed as annuals in light soil in sunny positions, 

Aster, finest mixed colors. Need rich soil for best results, fow- 
ers from July to frost. 

Balsam, Lady Slipper, double mixed colors. 
favorite garden flower of easy culture in rich soil. 

Calenduia, Meteor, Pot Marigold, double yellow. One 


of the best and showiest free flowering hardy annuals, blooms 
until frost. 


Calliopsis, mixed colors. Showy and beautiful free flowering, 
blooms all summer. 

Candytuft, mixed colors, Indispensable for cutting, look 
best in beds or masses, flowers from July to frost. 

Canna, large flowering French, Indian 
mixed colors. 
beautiful. 


Carnation, Marguerite, mixed colors. Very neat in habit 
and remarkable for their rich profusion of flowers. 

Celosia, Cockscomb, dwarf, mixed colors, Form an odd 
and picturesque decorative feature of the garden. 

Centaurea, Sweet Sultan, mixed colors, large flowering. 
Known as ‘* Cornflower,” ** Blue Bottle,’ ** Kaiser Blumen,” 
and as “ Bachelor's Button,”’ 

Convolvulus, Major, Morning Glory, mixed colors. 
Our grandmothers always had the Glory of the Morning in her 
garden, ° 

Convolvulus, Minor, Dwarf Glory, mixed colors. One 
of the most free flowering and rapid growing plants. 

Cosmos, large flowering, mixed colors. 
sands of beautiful flowers in the autumn, 

Cy press Vine. mixed colors, white and scarlet. A most 
popular vine, delicate fern-like foliage, masses of bloom. 

Dianthus, Double China Pinks, mixed colors, 
rivaled for brilliancy and rich variety of color. 

Eschscholtzia, California Poppy, mixed colors. Mag- 
nificent flowers of immense size and lovely form. 

Gaillardia, Blanket Flower, mixed colors. Remark- 
able for the profusion, size and brilliancy of their flowers. 

Godetia, rich and varied colors. Handsome, showy flowers, 
blooming continuously throughout the entire season. 

Gourd, mixed ornamental varieties. 
ing climbers with varied foliage. 

Helianthus, Sunflower, Miniature. An old fashioned 
and favorite garden flower. A great bloomer. 

Japanese Imperial Morning Glories, mixed colors. 


Celebrated everywhere for extraordinary beauty and infinite 
variety of its flowers. 


An old and 


Shot, 
One of the finest bedding plants, grand and 


They produce thou- 


Un- 


Rapid growing, interest- 


Larkspur. Double Rocket, mixed colors. One of the 
most popular annuals, producing long, upright spikes of showy 
flowers, 


Marigold, African, double mixed colors. They light the 


garden with a grand glitter of yellow far into the frosts of 


autumn, 


Marigold, French, double mixed colors. Make a splendid, 
gay, blooming border plant; also a good pot plant. 


Marvel of Peru, Four O’Clocks, mixed colors. An old- 
fashioned free flowering garden favorite; does well every- 
where, 


Mignonette, Reseda, large, flowering, fragrant. No garden 
is complete without this old time favorite. 


Nasturtium, tall or climbing varieties, mixed colors. Noth- 
ing excels them for easy culture, duration of bloom and bril- 
liancy. 


Nasturtium, dwarf or bedding varieties, mixed colors. A 
fine border plant of charming foliage, gorgeous and continuous 
bloom to frost. 


Nigelia, Damascena, Love in the Mist, blue and 
white. Free flowering, finely cut foliage, with curiously 
formed flowers. 


Pansy, fine mixed colors. An old-fashioned flower, but greatly 
improved since grown in our grandmother's garden. 

Petunia, fine mixed colors. Unequaled for outdoor culture, 
bloom early and continue a sheet of bloom until frost 

Phlox, Drummondii, fine mixed colors, One of the 
most brilliant and satisfactory of all Summer flowering 
plants. 

Poppy, Double Peony, fiowered, mixed colors. No 
flower produces a more brilliant display of color; nothing 
more gorgeous. 

Poppy, Shirley, Blossoms of enormous size and most charm- 
ing colors to be found in any flower. 

Portulaca, Sun Plant, rich, single mixed colors. Luxuri- 
ating in an exposed sunny situation, flowering in great pro- 
fusion, 

Ricinus, Zanzibariensis, Castor Oil Bean, mixed- 
colors. Ornamental plants of stately and sub-tropical growth 
for lawns or center of beds. 


Scabioso, Mourning Bride, dwarf, mixed colors. Double 
flowers in great profusion and in a variety of shades during 
Summer and Autumn. 

Sweet Peas, Eckford’s Mammoth, mixed colors. 
The best and most prolific variety of bloomers and cannot fail 
to give satisfaction 


Zinnia, Youth and Old Age, double mixed colors. 
The most brilliant and showy of annuals; keep cut and they 
flower until frost. 


The seeds are from the most reliable seed house in America, and are guaranteed to be 
FULL FIVE CENT PACKETS, fresh, and the best in the market 


FLORAL LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


812 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Enclosed find One Dollar for Floral Life to be sent one year to 


Address... 


Send the twenty free packets of flower seeds as marked to same address 


Seeds ready for immediate delivery. 
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Order at once 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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The Wanamaker Special 
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Road Harness 


for 
Light Buggy 
or 
Runabout Use 


Madi Wi < 


is the best harness 
in the world for 
the money 


Hundreds of sets have been sold by our Harness Department, in the 
last six years, and everyone who uses it is well pleased. 


It is a high-class harness at the low price of $23.00 a set. 


The mountings are either the best genuine hard rubber, solid gilt lined 

or solid gilt with small 
buckles and rings of genuine 
rubber, as the purchaser may 
desire. 
nring 

The Breast-collar, Traces, 
Breechings, Hip-straps, 
Neck-straps, are all heavy 
single-strap leather. 


olors. 


The Harness is all hand 
stitched and finely finished, 
and is made under the direc- 
tions of a practical horseman. 
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If you want a good harness 
at a moderate price it will suit 
you. $23.00 a Set 
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BICYCLI N G—tThen and Now 


HERE has been a great revival in this sport the present season. From 
a physical culture standpoint the benefits of bicycling are many. 


Our line is one of the most popular in the country to-day. The 
prices, quality considered, are particularly low. 


LACLEDE, Men’s only, 
CONTINENTAL, Men’s and Women’s, 22.50 
CONTINENT, Men’s and Women’s, ..___17.50 


Options on heights of frames, gears, etc. 
Our juvenile line is suitable for children at all ages, in quality it has no equal. 


CONTINENTAL, JR., {25 i= wl}. $18.00 
” " { Roce aus, a a a: $16.50 


66 és f 20 in. wheels ) 
| Boys or girlsf * °° ° $15.00 


Lamps, Bells, Cyclometers, Pumps and Tires in great variety 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia New York 
Paris 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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NEW ENGLAND | 


IN LETTERS 


BY 
Rufus Rockwell Wilson 


12mo, cloth decorative, with 6 illustrations 
, > 
in color, $1.50 net 


Mr. Wilson, who is widely and favorably known 
through his ‘* Rambles in Colonial Byways’’ and 
similar works, describes a series: of pilgrimages to all 
the noteworthy literary landmarks of the New Eng- 
land States These carry the reader to the birthplace 
of Longfellow and the scenes sung by Whittier, to 
the Salem of Hawthorne, to the Concord of Emerson 


and Thoreau, to Cambridge with its memories of 


Holmes and Lowell, to Boston and the land of the 
Pilgrims, and then westward to the Berkshires, where 
Melville wrought upon his best romances and Bryant 


found inspiration for his loftiest verse. The work of 


each author is dealt with in association with its 
environment, and this method makes Mr. Wilson's 
book both a guide for the pilgrim and an illuminating 
review for the student. 


A. Wessels Company 
43 E. 19th St., New York 
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and aa 
Neat Feet 


are the legs that wear 


BRIGHTON cease GARTERS 


FOR MEN 


The garters that FitT—that Wr an—that PLEASF, 
The famous Brighton flat clasp can’t possibly 
catch or fray the clothing—imakes the garter 
simple,secure and absolutely comfortable. Made 
of one piece pure silk web with nickel trim- 
mings that cannot rust or rub. Price only 25¢ 
at stores or by mail. Get the “Bricuton,” 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders, 








An unbiased 

ope-testeet-tele)e mmm Oh 

competent automobile 

designers proves the mechani- 

cal construction of The Ford to be 
the best and most practical of any 

type of machine. 

The Price, $900.9 with Tonneau; $800. as a Run- 

about is $600. lower than The Trust asks for any ton- 


neau car with a double opposed motor. 
Write for full information and catalogue. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 


The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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s who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies ™” 


quality of stationery for 


their correspondence, should inquire for | 


Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods:are presented in Superfine 


and Extra Superfine Brands, the latter | 


being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all Sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A 


LATEST AND MOST 
POPULAR FASHION 


In Ordinary 
Colors $3.00 


Grey, Drab and 
Blonde from 


$5.00 up 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Sent Free 


8. €. BECK, importer eed Mee TODS of 
36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 


THE NEW PATENT POMPADOUR 


HE AIMED TOO LOW. 

“When I say good-by to you this even- 
ing,” said Mr. Slowman, “do you think it would 
be proper for me to place one reverential kiss 
upon your fair hand?” 

“Well,” she replied, coquettishly, “I would 
consider it decidedly out of place.”—“Philadel- 


phia Press.” 
“* * 


STOCK. 
Miss Gaysett—‘“I believe they come of good, 


old New England stock.” 
Mr. Ticker—““Yes? Common or preferred?” 


—“Puck.” 
+ + 


CONTINUOUS ATTENTION. 
Tom—‘“I’m glad I’m not the Czar’s valet.” 
Dick—““Why?” 

Tom—“Look what a job he has to keep the 
Japanese cannon balls combed out of the 
Czar’s fur overcoats.”—“Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Tribune.” 
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OMO 
DRESS SHIELD 


The only Odorless Dress Shield. Absolutely Imper- 
vious. No Rubter. Can be washed. Free from 
all poisonous substances and will not irritate the 
most delicate skin. Recommended by the Jour- 
nal of Health and the Medical Profession for its 
hygienic qualities. Every pair guaranteed to the 
wearer. Ask to see the ‘OUT OF SIGHT” 
shield, specially adapted for summer shirt waists. 
‘*CURVETTE,”’ for stout persons. ‘‘SHORT 
FLAP,”’ for use in thin sleeves ‘‘ Detachable,” 
can be used without Sewing in the garment. 
*“* ZOUAVE,”’ a detachable dress and corset shield. 


For sale by all the Leading Dry Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States and Canada 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 


Middletown, Conn. 


BOOK LABE LS Identify your books by past- 

ing an artistic label inside 

the cover. My catalogue (sent on request) conta'ns I§ styles 

of stock designs, any of these printed with your name for 
$1.00 ad hundred. SPECIAL DESIGNS MADE To ORDER. 

- JOSEPH DOWLING, 46 N. 12th St., Phila, 


EDUCATIONAL 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, 


Cheltenham Military Academy, 


to miles from Philadelphia, beautiful surroundings ; 
large buildings, extensive grounds. Preparation for 
college or business; moral influences. Apply early, 


Year-book upon request. 
ARTHUR T. Emory, A.B., Prin. 


etites Comédies Francaises, Nouvelles, Amusantes, et 
Faciles a Jouer, Arrangées Pour les Ecoles Amé¢ricaines 
LA CONSULTATION 
(En un Acte, Pour Jeunes Filles). Mailed, 25 cts. 
EDWARD ROTH, 


For sale at Wanameker’s. 1135 Pine St., Philada., Pa, 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE. 


My cook, an old darkey, informed me one 
morning, “Miss Annie, I is goin’ to be mar- 
ried to-night. Is you got a present for me?” 


| “But, Maria,” I said, “you’ve got a husband 


alive, and haven’t been divorced; it would be 
bigamy.” 
“Well, Miss Annie, I don’t care; he’s done 


24 When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Will contain a. number of new and attractive features, several of 


them in the form of articles, by well-known writers, on literary 
and other subjects of timely interest. Among them will be a study 
of Maurice Hewlett, including comment on his new navel, “ The 


Queen’s Quair,” by Dr. Cornelius Weygant, and a paper entitled 
“The Testimony of the First Folio of the Shakespeare Plays,” by 


Dr. Isaac Hull Platt. 

Brief discussions of current events will appear in. “Timely 
Topics,” and the reviews of new publications, of the ‘customary 
authority and interest will be included, - : 

The Educational will comprise.a study of the Chaucerian Age 
in English Literature and Dumas and Balzac in French The selec- 


tions promise to be of more than usual interest. 


The enlarged department of Book News Biographies will be 


feplete with,entertaining gossip of authors and their work, rally 
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__ [HARPER'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


4 > . — set 
Bruvver Jim’s Baby. Philip Verrill Mighels. 
“A baby found on the plains and b ht up in 4 rough mining camp, is. the ; 
unique, situation developed with humor a thos in this tale of the West. There | 
is much of Bret Harte's subtle aj in this work, écially’iu picturimg the 5 
Arizona gold fields and the rough upiners strangely softened by the advent of this tiny 
pilgrim among them. : Cloth, $i.5o. 


The Light ‘of the Star. "5 | Hamlin Garland,'3 
The author of Hesper brings to this romance all the vigor of style displayed in 7 
his Western tales, and pictures stage life in New York to-day with the same con- 
vincing touch with which he has written of the plains. The g itter of the stage, the 
depressing realities behind the scenes, and the surge of life upon Broadway are 
drawn with a master touch. re f Cloth, $1.50. 


The Givers. th, domes _. Mary E. Wilkins Freem: 
A collection of stories which represent this popular author absolutely at her best. 
All are tales of the humor and of New. England life, the type in which the 
_ author her remarkable early successes. ~~ Cloth, $1.50. 


- In Search of the Unknown. Robert W. Chambers: 
' A unique and diverting story of the strange adventures of a learned-professor 

who is on the trick of some entirely new facts with which he intends to astonish the 
world. Ih the meantime his assistant meéets several girls and half a dozen love affairs 
develop. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘s 


The Gates of Chance. _ / van Tassel Sutphen 
The strange adventures of two young men of Bohemian tendencies. ‘ ‘The scene is (7 


"New York City of the present, but the intricacies of plot and atmosphere of mystery 
give to the book a flavor of Oriental tales of enchantment. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland. Michael Davitt 


A description of the struggle of the Irish peeete to regain possession of the land 


confiscated under the Cromwellian Settlement, which has virtually contintied for 250 
years. Cloth, $2.50 net. 


Gems of the East. A. H. Savage Landc 


- Unquestionably the most: complete. work yet published on the\ topography, 
ethnol , Civil and pet conditions of he Philippines—the ‘record: of 
Mr. Landor’s journey of several thousand miles through the islands, Illustrated | 
from photographs, Cloth, $4.00 net: 77 


The Son of Light Horse Harry. James Barnes 
” A boy’s story of adventure following the career of Geteral Robert E. Lee. from ~ 
his West Point days through the Mexiean War. Cloth, $1.25. 


Kings and Queens I Have Known. ; Helene Vacare 4 


A vivacious record by a lady-in-waiting to the Queen of Roumania, recording her ‘~ 
impressions of many of the crowned heads of Europe. Illustrated, Cloth, $2.00 net. 
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